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.ABSTRACT • * 

Presented h'ere *are« 27 case studies oi public 
involvement in environmental policy. These are examples of 
environmental education or communications programs developed Dy 
local, state, regional or national environmental action groups. Ttie 
lepbrts tell how the groups have successfully, or unsuccessfuily, 
loblUized public opinion in favor of beneficent land use of^ recycling^ 
of wastes, or against a potential plant site in favor of pollution 
control legislation, or towards incprpora ting .environmental studies 
»ore effectively in school curricula. (Author/BB) ^ 
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^ FOREWORD 

In the United States, the decade of the sixties proved to be the time 
when the "software bills" came due*. Civil rights, women's rights, 
and citizen participation in the development .^and application of 
government policy all gained national a^tten^on as critical social 
issues to be addressed. ^ . « - 

• ■ ^ ' ■' , . _ . ,' . 

The decade of the seventies will be remembered as the: decade when the 
"hardware bills'V come due. Long-.term neglect of land, air, and water 
systems— life support systems — and abuse of other finite resources, 
such as fossil fuels, has brought the natural resources debate^hd 
itistitu^onal responses to the forefront of national dialogue: 

The decade of^the eighties will be the decade of collision between 
the "software" and "hardware" issues, reflecting a searchrfor how 
individuals^ rights^and values, community well-being and national 
resource priorities can be wedded in 'a new social and political syn- : 
thesis. Issues of environmental protection, economic stability, and 
resource sufficiency will meet again and again in social, economic 
and politidal forums, vying. for dominance. 

How these interlocking concerns will be balanced and resolved will 
depend tp a great degree ..on the quality and capacity of citizen 
participation. * " . 

The twenty-seven case studies which follow are tributes to the dif£er- 
ence a participating public can make. Each case stands as -testimony 
t^the inherent strength in the democratic process. ' " 

If the cMallenge^of accommodation is to be met in the* eighties , the 
public.//ill be required to understa-jid not only the substance of the 
issuy", but the process of public policy development so that they may 
eng/ge in its evolution • The problems are complex and the stakes 
fori the individual and this nation are high. . 

These case studies. provide the insight, and reinforce the intuitive 
urge to "get involved •" 

I commend the Educational Resources Information Center in providing 
ah important public service by making these case studies available. 
It is our hope that .these case studies will receive widespread 
attention to enhance citizen involvement in the 1980s." 



■ Joan Martin Nicholson/ Director 

Office of Public Awareness [ • 

U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 

January 1979 . - . ^ 



PREFACE 



The studies in this volume were solicited by the editors, based in 
large part , on recommendations of members of the National Association 
for Environmental Education. An attempt was made to secure studies 
from a broad spectrum of emphases. Most of the studi-es were written 
specifically for this compendium, on request. The editors thank the 
authors of these studies, and their, organizations, 'for their willing- 
ness to prepare them, and particularly for their response to the 
admonition for, stjraiglitfonv^axd reporting and analysis. The case 
studies are arranged alphabetically by last name of senioT 'author . 

The editors previously collaborated^on Environmental Education in 
Action— I: Case Studie's of Selected Public School and Public Action 
Programs , published by EIviC/SMEt\C in January, 1977, and Environmental 
Education in Action — II: Case Studies of Environmental Studies Pro- 
grams in Colleges and Universities Today , published by ERIC/SMEAC, in 
February, 1978. . w ' ' 



' C . A • S . 
J.F.D. 

January, 1979 
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CASE STUDIES OF PUBLIC INVOLVEMENT IN ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY 
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PROLOGUE 



Wl-^at is education is in the eye of the beholder. One person's "act or 
process of developing and cultivating mentally and morally*' (V/ebster' s 
definition of education ) — ^that same act or process is another perdfon's 
"concerted effort to spread particular doctrines" (Webster' s defini- 
tion of propaganda ) > Between an antiseptic i(p?arting of "facts" and 
.a vigorous marketing of "opinions" the line is frequently thin and 
grey, and, the subject of continuing public. and professional debate. 
Notr 'is there always a consensus about wjio should establish the goals 
of education — public or professionals. 

■Questions concerning' the role of elementary and secondary \schools in 
defining social goals, for example, have long given rise to heated 
controversy (Grinnell and Young, 1955). Today there are advocates of \ 
the belief that social goals should be defined by the general public 
and handed to school people for implementation. On the other hand, 
there are those whd believe it is essentially the responsibility of 
the schools. to take a leading role in society and to determine which 
direction change* should take. ^ j. 

Just so, some university professors are deeply involved in the ordering 
of public values and public^^-g^als , while others say such a role is 
either too controversial or too nonacademic to handle. Some are fire- • 
brands; atteinpting to reshape society; others have settled for studying 
it (Roddy, 1964).. 



j> 

Occupying a middle ground in the' continuing debate are America's instru- 
mentalities of non-formal education, epitomized by the voluntary citizen 
organization. While recognizing the strategic importance of antiseptic, 
cdgnitive substance in any educational program, such organizations have 
not escfiewed media and methods of affective persuasion. For them, 
education typically has a moral" purpose auite much as a mental objec- 
tive, and each organization establishes its o\^ agenda. 

Perhaps because one of the root^ stocks of environmental education was 
the long-time work of conservation groups, en^ronmental education has 
never been seen as merely a course in ecology; it has always had a 
crusading caste. In the maiden issue of The Journal of Environmental 
Education in 1^69, for e>:ample, environmental education was defined fes 
"communications aimed at producing a citizenry that is knowledgeable , 
^concerning our environment and its association problems, aware of how 
to help solve those problems, and motivated to work toward theii: solu- 
tion" (Tlie Editor, 1969)'. That definition encompasses not^^ simply a 
passive curriculum but a call to action. 

I^at are the concepts embodied in the use of the term eavironmenta l 
education, and particularly in counterdistinction to antecedent forms 
of conservation education? The key concepts were distilled in tnat 
Scirae issue of the JEE: * 



In locus, the fouled, clogged arteries of the city quite as 
much as scarred countryside . ' ; 

In- scope, a comprehensive, interrelated humankind-'environment'^ 

technology system* 

■ . ' » ■ ■ 

In focus, global environmental impacts of crisis proportions threaten 
ing tlie well-being of all humankind on an overcrowded planet. 

In content, tough ecological choices, not easy unilateral fixes. 

In strategy , long- range' impact analyses and rational planning. 

In tactics, grass-roots participation in resource policy forma- 
tion-. — in the streets and through institutional channels. 

In prospect^ a necessary reliance on alternative sources of 
energy , ' ^ 

% In philosophy , a commitment' to less destructive technologies 
and less consumptive lifestyles. 

It would be?- a mistake, of course, to assume that all of these concepts 
have been share^ equally by all the individual's, groups, and agencies 

^flying an environmcn'tal flag* ' Environmental education has called for 
action in one of the three principal modes that characterize the reac- 
tions of Americans to social problems* — retreat, revolt, arid" reform 

'(Kelly, 1975). 

Allied with a wave of anti-materialism current in the late .1960s and. 
early 1970s, environmental education of one mode has called for a type 
of counter-culture. Carried to the ultimate, this retreat from 
iilo'demity has led thousands of young people back to wood-heated 
country cabins, if not to desert communes. 

Allied with a wave of pro-civil rights and anti-Vietnam riots also 
current in the late 1960s and the early 1970s, environmental education 
.of another type has called for gueiilla tactics against despoilers' of 
the environment, if not an outright assault on capitalism. The 
"battleground tactjlcs" recommended a "field manual" of the day 
ran the gamut from petitioning and p'icketing to outright "perturbance 
of the system" (Love, 1971). ' ' 

>fore commonly, environmental education has called for reforms on the 
part of existing public and private institutions, or* for the creation 
of. new and more enlightened instrumentalities in both the public and 
private sectors.^. Particularly, environmental education has been 
directed toward more extensive and enlightened public participation 
in- the 'formation and- iijiplementation of environmental policy, again 
in both the public and private sectors (Caldwell; Hayes, and MacV/hirter, 
19 760 . / 

Responding to public pressures. Congressional prescriptions, and court 
decisions, resource agencies at all echelons have tried to preside in 
recent years over what has been called a "participation explosion", 



(WcnRcrt, 197(0 I Charactetlxed by public meetings pnd hearings , opinion.; 
polls, works jiopn, surveys, advisory committees, lobbying, arm-twisting, 
and other mechanisms for public' involvement in resource management 
decision-making (lleberlcih, 1976) . Perfecting patterns of public 
involvement in environiiiental affairs may prove as challenging as 
managing the environment itself (Scwell and O'Riordan, 1976). Tlie 
current general philosophy seems to be: /'If war is too important to 
be left to generals, the environment is too vital to be left to pro- 
fessional land managers*' (Robinson, 1975). 

While publ-^.c Involvement in environmental.' affairs .may have often led 
to what Daubert (1978) calls "bonf lict manage^men.t'N pn the part of 
agency and industry personnel involved, frorh the perspective of the 
participating publics public involvement is b.oth an end product of, 
environmental education and an intimate aspect of environmental Edu- 
cation itself. At least that' is our point of departure in this volume. 

Local, state, regional, and national environmental action gi?oups of 
various persu^isions have developed environmental education/ communica- 
tions /propaganda programs — call them- what you will — in support of 
their action goals. From a representative nationwide sample, of such 
groups we solicited reports about how they have success fully-^or 
unsuccessfully — mobilized public opinion in favoT of beneficient land 
use, or recycling of wastes, or against a potential plant sitting, or 
in favor of pollution control legislation, or toward incorporating 
environmental studies more effectively in school curicula^ — or what- 
ever. Tlie result is this collection of case studies of a new American 
phenomenon — citizen education for environmental action, public involve- 
ment in environmental policy. 
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: ; ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR QOMMUNITY LEADERS 

' ^ ^ V 'iNiEE^:couNTY 



by Bob T. Chapin* 



Cooperative C*Ag") Extension is often described as the most effective 
adult education activity in the United States, one of the aides t^ prcSb-^ 
ably the largest, and certainly^ the most fully developed. A unique 
.partnership undertaking between each state land-^grant college and 
university and the United States Department of Agriculture/^-fi^mopej'^ 
ation with local governments and'local people, , the workho/se of\t^^ 
system is the county agenti, backs topped by campus specialists . Where 
once ag extension was pretty heavily into the business of spraying, 
Etching, ancj draining, today it is increasingly performing a leaders- 
ship role in enlightened land use planning, natural resource manage- 
ment, and energy conservation. This case? study outlines the work of 
a Mississippi '^CES' Land Use Center in energizing the adoption of a 
county land use plan. " , 



Overview * ' 

The overall objective of the Program for Environmental Education of 
community leaders in Lee County', completed in August 1976, was to 
create awareness of the Lee County land use ^lan and to emphasize 
the plan's importance to the county, to the communities and to the 
environment . 'V 

Specfific sub7objectives were to assist community leaders in: 

1) Realizing that their community had environmental problems; 

2) Acquiring a knowledge of resources available at the local 
level to improve the environment; 

3) Gaining understanding of the relationship of population, 
economy, transportation, housing and public services to 
land use and environment; 



*Dr. Chapin, A. I. P., A.S.L.A. , is Coordinator of the Land Use Center 
for the Mississippi Cooporativo Extension Service, Box 5405, Mississippi 
State, MS 39762. He was formerly Coordinator of the Landscape Archi-^ 
tecture Program at Mississippi State 'Uni \>'ersity , held the rank of full 
professor , and served as a Land Use Planner with the Mississippi Agri-^ 
cultural Experiment Station^ Dr^ Chapin has drawn over 400 landscape 
designs and was one Af the prime contractor for the State Plan of 
Louisiana, was in pri\^te practice for 18 years, and has developed 
Comprehensive Plans for many cities, counties and regions^ He has 
^Iso published o\%>r 200 professhyDal articles in his 28 years as a 
planner, educator and landscape architect » ' 



A) Gaining knowledge of the problem-solving process and 'how 
the identification of the problem, establishir.(?nt of the 
goals, planning action to achieve goals and evaluation 
- of the results/must become an integral part bf an effec- 
tive environnlental program; and ' - 



5) Participating in a land 
better understanding of 
tal education. 



use planning workshop to gain a 
the leader's role in' environment 



A favorable vote of; the Council of Governments, Boards o'f Supervisors 
and the muiiicipal of f icials to carry out the education program was 
Indicative of the success of the objectives. 

SGVerA^^nate rials were produced, TV and radio spots were made; an 
eight-ltdnute movie called Consider the Land , newspaper articles and 
a 17-minute synchronized sound-slide show. The Use of the Land in 
Le6 County , were developed and used to carry the environmental 
message over the media, in six workshops and to 80 service organi- 
zations. A sample questionnaire entitled "Recommendations," a 
"Resolution," and a "Post Evaluation Form" were distributed at the 
workshops to evaluate the program. 

1. Of the 131 post forms received, 130 indicated that the 
resolution was adopted. ^ 

2. . No ariswfer was received from the one dissenting vote. 



3. There were A99 projects, in 12 groups, identified for 
environmental improvements. They included: ^ ^• 

a . clean-up /• 

b. housing * ^ 

c . ' new roads 

d. utilities 

e. community appearance 

f . subdivision regulations 

g. recreation t 

h. erosion control 
1 . drainage 

j. timber ^ ] 

k. crop and pasture improvements 

V 

4. From the survey instruments, requests were received and 
data mailed to the participants f6r additional Extension 
information about: * 

a. jobs , 

b • housing ^ 

c. recreation 

, d. drainage 

e. utilities ' 

f . ' crop improvements 



15 



6 



Of the 58,000 pfeople in Lee County in/l974, leaders attending the 
six workshops represented 20,726 people* The balance were expected 
to see the TV spots and programs, or view the plan as a meniber i of a 
service organisiation; ■ ! * • 

, .1 ■ ' ' [ ■ ' ' ' ^ ^ ■, ■ • • ■ ;■' •, /: 

Information on, the educational packets distributed at the six work- 
shops included a flow sheet listing other agencies which offer 
environmental ass is tance. Fifteen resource agencies were used by 
the participants. 



Objective 

As indical^; above, the overall objective of this project was to 
create further awareness among coinmunity leaders of the Lee County 
Land Use PL-^n and its importance to the communities, to the county/ 
and to the environment. 

The fa:vorable vote of the Council of . Governments, Boards of Super- 
visors and the municipal officials to proceed with the education 
program was indicative of the success of the objectives. 

Continual public service, TV. spots were run on Channel 9, WTWV. In 
addition to 49,000 TV viewers in Lee County, some 80 groups viewed 
the eight-minute awareness movie 'made for TV and the 17-minute 
synchronized sound-slide -show. Meetings wer6 held in individual j 
beats: , \ ^ 



Tupelo , All Leaders Marches, 1976 
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Various service clubs saw the program as well as several out-of- 
county, state-wide meetings. 



Project Success , 

The following information deals with the extent to which the project 
has been successful in the development of .educational materials; a 
program developed Jor county-wide land use awareness and its .value 
to improve the environment is included. 



The first mini- grant irorkshop met in Tupelo, February 26,^976. 
Thirty^three leaders of the county were in attendance representing 
some 20,726 people of Lee County. Most leaders were mayors, * members 
of boards of supervisor's, and other local Council of Government mem- 
bers.- , . " ' . 

A tentative program was presented, to be used as a format for the 
later meetings , and the leaders .asked what was their pleasure in , 
continuing the land use education program county-wide. They voted 
unanimously to do so. ^ / 

Twelve meetings were held through June 30, 1976. Meetings 
occurred in each district and major municipalities within 
Lee County. The Council of Governments reports 80 meetings 
were held ufeing the educational materials 'developed. 

The participants, scored the land use presentation as help- 
ful to them in the following manner: 70 percent like it 
very much; 20 percent, much; and 10 percent, some. 

They suggested that land use education matetials be made 
available to junior 9igh, senior high, and college-level 
students, and to civTic clubs. Senior high was mentioned 
most often. \ 

Wlien asked if they would like additional information about 
land use, 90 percent o'f the respondents answered yes. The 
Land Use Center maiJ^ed out information as requested , (see 
below) . , " 

Of those requesting more land use information, 80 percent- 
wanted urban land information; 30 percent wanted surface 
water information; 20 perxeriti wanted- pasture information; 
10 percent forest information; and 10 percent cropland 
information. Many wanted more than one piece of data, 
therefore, the total 'exceeded 100 percent. 

The six areas most needing land use development taken from 
three selected projects' ranked by participants were: \^ 1) 
jobs, 80 percent; 2) housing, 80 percent; 3) recreation, 
40 percent; 4) drainage, 30 percent; 5) utilities, 30 per- 
cent; and 6) crop improvements, 20' percent. 

A sample questionnaire entitled "Recommendations" from which the 
above information was summarized, and a typical agenda, resolution, 
and post evaluation are presented in Appendices A, B, C and D. 

Evaluation 

The post-evaluation summary, related' item~by-item .to the objectives, 
indicated the broad spectrum. covered by the educational program. 



Of 131 Post Evaluation Forms received, all but one indi- 
cated the Land Use Resolution was adopted. • 



No answer to this, question was received from the one dissent- 
•Ing vote. . .. 

There were 499^ projects reported from the workshops; reduced 
to percentage in 12 groups, they are: 



rcrcenLBji^e 


i roj ec Lo . 




uxean"* up 




. nouo i-iig 


8.02 


New Roads 


8.62 


Utilities 


C OT 

0 . ol 


Community Appearance 


6.41 


Subdivision Regulations 


14.23 


Recreation 


8.42 


Erosion^ Control 


7.62 


Drainage i 


7.21 


Timber Improvements 


5.61 


Crop Improvements 


8.62 


Pasture Improvements 


100.00 





Development projects in individual Lee County areas ranked 
most important were: 1) recreation, 2) clean-up, 3) drainage, 
4) housing,^ 5) erosion control, and 6) crop improvements. 

■ ■ * 

Resources used by the gro'tp identified at .the workshop in 
percentage values were: . ' ' 

Percentage . , 



4.60 EPA 
.6.74 FraHA^ 

10.84 ASCS 

J .3.94 Community Development. Foundation 

11.49 Lee County Board of Supervisors 

2, 30 Mississippi * Resource and Development 

3.29 U.S. Department of HEW 
9.03 County Extension. Leaders 

2.30 . State Health Department 
6.40 - Council of Governments 

12. 8r Lee County Soil Conservation District 

3.94 NE District of Miss. Forestry Commission 

5.58 NE Brahch Experiment Stations 

10 . 67 Mississippi Cooperative Extension Service 

3.61 USDA Soil Conservation Service 
2.46 



ioO.';:^ 

A rank o/ the most important policy decisions the participants 
felt were needed,, from first to eighth, were: 

1) Establish and lamntaln a balance between agriculture and ^ 
industry, urban and rural development, and private develop- 
ment and public service's. 



2) , Insure a future for both agriculture and industry. 

■ ■■■■ ^ '< ■ 

3) Raise the economy, educational level and standard of 
living in the county, and provi4e opportunities" for each 
person to develop to his full potential. * 

4) Recognize and direct grov/th in order to protect the 

; i: environment, the^^ established urban area, and the agri- 
cultural areas p£ the county. 

5) Protect the county's natural drainage patterns, water 
supply, air quality, soil types, topography, climate, 
flora and fauna. 

6) Protect natural feature^, and processes that have vital 
functions such as drainageways , bottomlands, agricul- . 
tural soils, ground water supplies, and area's with heavy 
tree cover. , - 

7) ^Provide a chodxe of lifestyles — rural, urban or a com-^ 
. bination of the two. 

8) Identify, plan for, and direct urban development to areas 
most suited for that,^,purpose and less suited for other 

us es^ such as ..agriculture. 

Suggested programs were not listed in th4.s question byi any of 
the participants; apparently they were leaving these decisions' 
to the planners. 



Unusual Features of the Project 



Involving the people throughout the program in some 80 meetings.. using 
all availablei media, s^pres-s , radio, newspaper and TV is the rao""st unus- 
ual characteristic of this project. The slide set 1) ^started with 
the land, considering the soil fii7st and relating its capability to 
the economy and the people; 2) describes? ihe ''now^ aspects'* of exist- 
ing land use conditions; and 3) charted the trends and pointed out 
the assets and liabilities for the futurie of Lee County*. Post 
evaluation indicated that our, message had been received and that 
people have established priorities as shown ift Question 6 of the 
post evaluation. The TV filni has broad area aspects for use natjj^)n- 
wide as a feature and for TV spots. . , * 

The information in, the program model has been distributed staterwtde 
as a guide to planning agencies needing ^fhis type of public relations 
in Trade Secrets No. 47. I believe it has nationwide significance. 




Collaboration With Other Organizations 

Collaboration of the Mississippi Cooperative Exten^^l^op--Seirv4 
the Lee County Soil Conservation Service, Mississippi Forestry 
Commission, No-rtheast District Agricultural Experiment Station, 
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Farmers Hoye Administration, Council of Governments, Lee County Board 
of Supervisors and Extension Land Use Center under a grant by the 
Office of Education, Department of HEW, helped to develop and imple- 
ment the educational program. The flow sheet from the education \ 
packet (Figure 1) shows how other iagencies , some not involved in the 
program, can also help in land use planning. 

Each agency contribute staff time, reviewed and critiqued the visual 
before publication and gave individual programs. The educational pro 
gram was continued through 1977. 

A program of the Rural Development Committee of the Mississippi 
Research and Development Center which met on May 14, 1976 for the 
Tombigbee Waterway is an example of use of the Lee County slide 
program by other agencies*: 

The local TV station^ and local radio donated public service timle for 
spot announcements. ' . . ^ ' 



C riteria and Data , ' . ' > 

The bulk of the mini-grant fund was used for the development of TV 
films, slide shows ajid^personnel to insure the best job possible in " 
most prof essio-Ttal, way-i:r , 

Only two data collection ins.truir>ents were used for sampling the pro- 
gram.' One entitled, "Recomitiendations from the Workshop "Meetings" 
and the»other "Post Evaluation" us^d tc determine actign generated 
by the workshop. ^, ' - ' ' <k 

Both instruments obrt'ained feedback from, the participants which was 
useful to the planners in developing other programs. 

The people, for example, recommended jobs and housing as first 
^magnitude problems, followed by recreation, drainage, utilities and 
crop improvements. . 

If we scored our project at the college level using Questj^i^i^ 2 from 
the recommendations with 70 percent liking it very much, we scored 
well on ^the program developed,' but there is room for improvement. • 

.From the post evaluation we found in Question 3 that, the ranking of 
land use projects underlay was: clean--up, housing, new roads and 
utilities, - much in line with participants' first recommendation of 
what needed to be done. Jobs were not mentioned. ^ I assume par;ti- 
cipants probably felt they had little power to influence makirfg new 
jobs. < 

Question 7 on post evaluation was a weak one. . Its purpose was to 
get recommendations 'for various types of programs to carry out the*^ 
policies as ranked in Question 6. The idea was good but the question 
needs rephrasing since it\was not ansn^ered by enough participants to 
score it valifily. ^ * 
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FlfctJRE 1:. L'AND USE INFORMATION FLOW AND COOPERATING AGENCIES* 
' NECESSARY FOR* GENERATING NATURAL RESOURCE USE INWilNTORIES 



Basic Resource iData 

(Compiled by Research Agencies) : 

vJs. Geological Survey 

Board of Water Commissioners of 

the State of Mississippi 
Agriculturar Experiment Stations 
Soil Conservation Service 
University Research Foundations, 
Mississippi R 6f D Center 



Resource Needs Inventories / ^ - 

(Compiled by Planning; Agencies): 
Cooperative Extension (Land^ Use 

C ent e r and C ommun i t y D e ve 1 opmen t) 
Regional Planning Agejities 
Office of State Planning 
Council of Governments 
Community Devel'opment Foundation 



Iiiterpretive Data 

(Compiled by Service Agencies) : 
Air and Water* Pollution Control 

, Commissi on- 
Cooperative Exter^sion Service 

(Specialists) 
Land Use Center 
County Agents 
Soil Conservation Servi'ce 
"^Forestry Commission 
ASCS 
FiriHA 
EPA 



Priorities of Needs 

(Compiled by Social and - 
Planning Agencies)": 
Cooperative Extension (Land'Use ^ 
:; Center and Community Development) 
Regional Planning Agencies 

Comnrunity Officials " - 

Lee .County Board of Supervisors ^ 



.""•^ Compatahjlities of Needs and Resources' 
(Compiled by .Service and Planning Agencies): 

Cooperative Extension (Specialists, Land Use Center, 

Pollution', and Community Development) 
Air and Water Pollution Coittrol Commission 
Soil Conservation Service , 
State He-aLth Department 

Mississippi R&D Center ' . 

Regional Planning Agencies -* V 



Potential Natural Resource Use Inventory 
Maintained by the Air and> Water Pollution Cpntrol Commission 
Promulgated to, the Appropriate Audiences by Cooperative 
K Extension Service 




Decision Makers 

— .» - ■ - — 

*There are many other agencies and organizations involved at various 
times and locations,. The a^gencies listed are those most consistently 
involved in Mississippi. * 



Materials 'Produced ' - ,1 

The ^following exhibit materials .are avallable>S^rotn the author: 

1. Program model for land use educational program Lee 
' County/^Mississipi^i. ^ ■ ~ ^> . ^ 

• 2i Educational packet, "EnvfLronmental Factars in Land Use 
Planning.'' . ^ 

- 3. Radio spot announcements, 

4. . Synchronized^lT-minute sound. slide program, "The Use of 

the Land in 'Be,e County" with script. 

5. TV color film t6iran, 8 minutes, "Consider, the Land J' For 
use as features and spots. 

6. Newspaper clippings. 

7. Trade Secrets No, 47. . o 



APPENDIX A: .-RECOMMENDATIONS 
Land Use Workshop " 



The purpose of* the workshop has been to show ways that might help to 
use the land better in order to improve the environment, for you and 
your family. ; Many local leaders are interested iia what you think. 
Would you take a few minutre& to answer the ,. following six questions^ 
so that 'we may have your recommendations as* to what you feel is most 
important 'to you and any group xdiich you may represent . 

(1) Please list the approximate, number ^of ini^yiduals" you represent. 



(2) Indicate in the appropriate space the^ai^ount of help the program 
\, has t>.een to you in Understanding hpw longr- range planning^ at the 

local level caij^'aid in the wise use bf-'land to make a better 

environment. '/ * * - 

' Very Much ^Much ^Soiue Little , / None 



"(3). Wquld you recommend this program be presented to students at the 

(check .those you think appropriate) : 

. ■ ' 'V ' , - ■„ ' ' ' ■ . ■. 

^Junior High-level, ^Senior High level, ; C ollege, 



_A11, None, Other ■ - 



Would you like additional information about' the use of land? 

Yes N o '■ • / 

X5) If yes in number 4, please send me "more information about: 

Crop land Pasture IsicA ^Forest land Urban land 



Surface water Subject desired 



Send information to: Name 



Address 



C i t y , S tat e Z i p 



(6) Number three development projects in your area which you feel are 

most needed (rank highest as 1)': JobsJ^ Housing Drainage 

^ Utilitie s Rex:reation Forest improvement Crop 

• improvement : , Pas ture improvement dther^^ , 



APPENDIX B: LEE COUNTY COllNCIL OF GOVERNMENTS MEETING ' 

• Holiday Inn - Tirpelo, ; MS : 
March 26, 1976 



12:00 Noon Welcome. .......... . 1 . .James Robbins, Chairman 

12:18 History and Background . . . . • . . Jim Ballard 

% ' ^ . ■ ' , 

12:20 Land Use Program.. fharles Twitty, Chairman 

' Extension Service 

Consider the Soil First. ... . . . Wallace Henry 

12:25 Land Use in Mississippi. Bob Chapin, Mississippi 

Extension Service 

12:30 Presentation of the Land Use and . - 

Tape and Slide Program . . ' ' 

12:50 Questions and Answer Period. . . . * 

Fire Protection. . . .. ....... Philip Webb 

12:55 Tupelo Projects Mayor 'Clyde \^itaker 

City of Tupelo ' r 

1:00 A^^^rnmTBnt. ^ ^ ..... , 

ATTENDING ^ 



Mayors 

J. R. Ford 
C. G. Henderson 
Romie Hill 
HarolJ Lindsey • 
Marl in Morgan 
James Robbins • " 
R. M. Webb 

Clyde I"/hitaker (Host) 
W. M. Beasley 
Frank Riley 

Tupelo Board of Aldermen 

Paul R. Clayton 
John F. Rasberry 
Nojrbin Stone 
Kcrmit , Summerf ord 
James R. Williams . 
J. R. " Wilson 



Board of Supervisors 

Jim Bamett 
C' E. Cain 
James Long 
J. E. Marcy 
- E. S. McKinney 

C.O.G. Staff 

Harry .Martin 
Jim Ballard 
Herb^ Hermann 
Jim Vinson 
Philip V7ebb ' 



Land Use' Committee 

: 

Pete Albritton 
" Louisdean Ball 

Bill Bright 

Bob Chapin 

Wallace Henry 
" Bill Hitch 

Billy Keaton 

Charles Twitty 

Judge Russell 

Soil and Water Cojiservat ion 
E. M. Robbins 



APPENDIX C: RESOLUTION , " : ■ : : • 

■ • . • . ■ " ^ ■ ' • . ' . '■'■'■['. 

WHEREAS, the Lee County Council of Governments is authorized to 
■. . ■ . ^ ■ . • 

review, coordinate^ and recommend comprehensive planning in the/geo- 

graphical area of Lee County, Mississippi; and * ' 

4 WHEREAS, the , ^ ' ^ ^ 

^ ' (Name of Oraanizatlon) ^ 7"^ 

has received the land use plan report of the Council of Governments 

dated February, 1974; 

WHEREAS, Council planners have worked with government organiza- 
tions in the county to coordinate planuijl^ and/ make necessary amend- 
ments; , ' 



NOW THEREFORE -BE IT RESOLVEIJ that th e • - / ; 

(Name of Organization) 



^ ' . ' • . do hereby approve the land -use plan as a 

guide for coordinating planning development in the geographical , 
jurisdiction covered by said^'o^ganization and state to our best 
knowledge and belief tha*t the plan is not unreasonably ii\ conflict 
with any organization plans. 



CERTIFICATE 

I hereby certify that the .above and foregoing resolution duly 

adopted by a duly called meeting of, 

(Name ,of Organization) 

^ held which meeting a 

(Date) ^ 



quorum was present arid voted throughout. 



Chairman 



Secretary 



APPENDIX D: POST EVALUATION 



Land Use Workshop 



Recently you attended a land use workshop. The attached resolution was 
given for adoption by your organization. Perhaps it has been misplaced 
or you intend to send in additional suggestions. Would you please take 
a minute to help us to improve future workshops by placing a check or 
riumber in answer to these seven questions. 



(1) Was the resolut^n adopted; 



Yes 



No 



(2) If no, is your gVoup aware of the plan as a guide for long-range 
planning decisions^ ^Yes ^l^o W ill adopt • resolution 

(3) Check land improvements that at e being made as a- result of the v 
workshop information: % 




Other 



_Clean-up 

New Roads 
"utilities 
^Erosion Control 

Community Appearance 

Drainage 



^Timber improvement 
^Housing 



^Recreation 

J]rop improvement 

i Sulidivision regulation 

_Fr?sture improvement 



(4) Rank three development projects in your area which your group 
thinks are most important. _ - \ ■ ■ .' 



(5) Check, resource people used by your group since the workshop- 



__FmHA 
JVSCS 

Community Development 

s Foundation 
_Lee County Board of Supervisors 
_Miss:. Research arid . Develop- 
ment Center 
_^U.S. DepSttment of HEW 
^County Agent 
__State Health Department 

Couiicil of Governmen 



ent 



_Lee, County S^oil Conserva- 
' tion District 

_NE District Office, Miss. 
Forestry Commission '\ = 

JHE Mississippi Branch 
Experiment Station 

^Mississippi Cooperative 
Extension Service 

_USDA Soil Conservation Servi 

_Air and Water Pollution Con- 
trol Commission ^ 



(6) Please rank by number the three most important policy decisions . you 
feel are needed in your area concerning: 

R ecognize and direct growth in order to' protect the environment, 
the established urban -area, and the agricultural areas of the :^ 
County. 



Establish and maintain a balance between agricji^ture and 
"industry, urban and rural development, and private develop- 
ment and public services. 

■ i ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' - ,' ' ' ' 

JP rot ect the County's natural drainage patterns, water 

supply, air quality 4 soil types, topography, climate, 

flora Jand fauna. ' 

Protect natural features and processes that have vital 
functions such as drainageways, bpttomlands, agricultural 
soils, grounli water supplies, and areas with heavy tree 
cover. J 

Insure a future for both agriculture and industry. 



Provide a choice of life-styles— ruraL,^rban or a combin- 
ation of the two. J I . 

Identify, plan for, and direct urban development to areas - 
most suited for that purpose andvlesy suited for other 
uses such as agriculture, j 

Raise the economy, educational level and standard of living 
in the County, and provide opportunities for each person to 
develop to his full potential. 



Other 




(7) List the prograiisyou feel would be most helpful to help carry 
out the policies checked in (6). ' - ■ ' • ' ■ ' . ' 



THE PINE CREEK. WATERSHED PROJECT 

by William M, Crowe* 



Wheze did the recent "concept of public Involvement in environmental ■'■ 
policy come from? Quite apart from its philosophicai base in tovn- ; 
^ meeting democracy , the concept emerged from a growing recogni tion 
! that environmental planning and action- can founder in the absence of 
community citizen education* Probably no agency has come to this , 
■ realization more clearly than the USDA Soil Conservation Service in 
its attempts to implement PL 566. This is the case study of an Ohio' 
small'-watershed project that has been at a stand-still since 1973 
precisely because of "the public's general lack of knowledge about 
the project in the early stages ^ and the lack of public participation 
in planning and implementation." - 



Introduction 



The Pine Creek' Watershed Project is a Public Law 566 (PL 566) project 
located in southeastern Ohio. PL 566 projects consist of a combina- 
tion of soil and water conservation measures on private and public 
land on an area no larger than 250,000 acres (391 mi^). Dams and 



other structural measures on upstream tributaries 



may also* be included. 



These structural and non-structural measures may combine to constitute 
a multiple-purpose project. Projects of this type may includia benefits 
such as flood control, erosion and ; sedimentation control, improved 
water supply for irrigation and far municipal and indxistrial usesl, 
iiq) roved drainage, enhancement of fish and wildlife', and increased 
opportunity for fishing, boating, hunting, swimming, picnicing,, and 
^camping. ' ' 

PL 566, The Federal Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act, was 
enacted in 1954 . PL 566 projects are based on (1) local initiative 
and responsibility, (2) §tate review and approval of local proposals 
and opportunity for state financial and other assistance, and (3) 
federal technical and financial assistance.-^ Local enthusiasm, 
hpwevet, is the prime mover for a successful PL 566 pro- 
ject. The plans are developed locally, and conflicting interests m 
the use of land and. water are aired and discussed at public hearings. 

The. United States Department of Agriculture's Soil Conservation 
Servicf (SCS) administers the watershed program. The federal govern- 
ment gives technical help in planning and -installing the project 



*Mr, Crowe prepared this paper during his graduate sfiudies^'in the School 
of Natural Resources of The Ohio State University . His interests are 
in environmental management, policy , and planning , Currently, Mr. Crowe 
is an environmental planner dealing with land pollution control for the 
Ohio'Vallcy Regional Development Commission, Portsmouth, Ohio 45662. . ■ _ 



'meaisures and shares^ the cost of other measures. It also lends money/ 
to sponsoring organizations. 2 

■ • , . • . ■ ' . 

The, Pine Creek Project is currently listed by the SCS as being on 
"inactive status" due to local opposition to the project. Inactive 
status means that federal technical and financial assistance for 
Pine- Creek have been withdraw. , This immediately brought the project 
to a complete halt in 1973, since the federal government provided such 
a large share of the total cost and technical a3,sistance for the pro- 
\Ject. According to local SCS officials, further reinstatement of the • 
Pine Creek Project is only a remote ppssibility because there exists 
such strong, local opposition to the project. 

This paper offers a brief overview of the* project from the planning 
^tages to its current status. The controversy that resulted in with- 
drawal of state and ^federal support is analyzed in more .detail. • 
Finally the case study\is summarized and recommendations are offered. 

Figure 1 details the chronological sequence of eveiits concerning the 
Pine Creek Project^ that have taken place from the initial planning 
stages up to the present time. 3 Many of these events are more fully 
discussed as the paper progresses. 



Historical Perspective . 
Application for the Project 

The initial plan for watershed protection, flood prevention, municipal 
and irrigation water supply, and recreational development in the Pine 
Creek area was drax^ up /by a group of local sponsors. These sponsors 
included the Jackson, Lawrence, and Scioto County Soil and Water Consfer- 
vation Districts, .the Lav/rence and Scioto Boards of County Commissioners, 
the City of Ironton, Ohio, the Village of South Webs ter, Ohioi and the 
Pine Creek Conservancy District. The Pine Creek Conservancy District 
was formed to become the legal sponsoring organization for th-e Pine 
Creek Project. Its functions and respc^sibilities are examined in more 
detail later. 

Formal application for the project came on May 1, 1964, *to the Ohio 
Water Commission of the Ohio Department of Natural Resources (ODNR) 
for review and approval. . In their letter of application the local 
sponsoring organizations assured the Ohio Department of Natural 
Resources that there was a great deal of local interest in and support 
for the project. .V 

The application stated that the proposal was discussed with local organ- 
izations to obtain reaction and' approval and support before app'' ication 
was made. The sponsors contacted local farm organizations, cou-ity. 
agri-cultural extension agents, local town and city administrators, 
civic clubs, local industry, county commissioners, county school super- 
intendents, sportsmen organizations,' inanagers of the U.S . Forest Service, 
and members of the Dean State Forest Service. The application stated 



that the reaction received from all of these groups 
ranged from favorable to very favorable. 



and individuals 



Most of these contacts were made with organized groups, individuals 
with political obligations, and leaders *of the comrnunity. No men- 
tion was 'made in the application concerning discussing the proposal 
with individual landoWers of the watershed — those persons who woulfe 
be most dire'ctly affected by the project. 

Upon receiving and , reviewing the application submitted by the local 
SDonsors, the* Soil Conservation Service began their preiiminary 
studies of the area. These studies would determine if PL 566 funds 
could be authorized for the Pine Creek Project. The studies were 
conducted in 1964 and 1965, and in 1966, planning was approved by 
I the SCS. Therefore, the Pine Creek Project was at that point offi^ 
cially entitled to PL 566 assistance. 

The' studies conducted by the SCS to determine a need for the project 
always resulted in convincing evidence that a definite need for the 
project did indeed exist. VJhethej: or not the SCS was acting in 
accordance with its 6\m interests in addition to the interests of 
the. people of- the Pine Creek community is an issue which is not 
judged in this paper. 

• • • 

Project Description 

The Pine Creek Watershed is a roughly triangular-shaped area of 
117,800 acres (184 ml^) A The watershed is situated in eastern 
Scioto and northwestern Lawrence Counties in the southernmost part 
of Ohio. A small portion extends into southern Jackson County. 

Eleven flood prevention resex'voirs were planned. These included 
seven single-purpose flood control structures , two reservoirs 
for flood control and water supply, and two flood control- / 
recreational reservoirs, along with approximately 57 miles of , 
channel improvement - ^Non-structural, land treatment measures 
yere planned for implementat^ion on about 16,000 acres to con- 
trol erosion and sedimentation. ' ' 



It was estimated that the project would take eight years to complete. 
A total of 98 families were to be relocated. ^ 

The SCS stated that x^ihen the structures were installed, average annual 
vfloodwater damages would be reduced 71 percent. ^ Agriculture benefits 
to 6570 acres on 265 farms were projected, along with benefits to 18 
miles of highways and 6 miles of railroad. Also noted were signifi- 
cant prot.ection to 32 homes and tv/o commercial establishments, arid 
average reduction in damages to the total watershed amounting to - 
$125,680 annually (1972 estimate). 

Pxoject Cost Allocation and Bene fit-Cost Ratio 

Of the 117,800 acres of project lands, 80 percent is privately o^ed^^ 
18.5 percent is national forest, and 1.5 percent is state forest . ^ 
The federal government pays the full cost of ' implenK^nting and * 
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maintaining the watershed project when the project is on public 
lands. It also assists with the costs on other lands. 

The total cost of the project and cost allocation are given 
below.S The 1968 figures , represent the initial cost 
estimates, while the 1974 figures represent an update. 



Total Cost 

1968 $ 8,414,265 

1974 10,332,089 



• PL 566 
Funds 

$3,457,331 
: 4,190,109 



Other (local 
and state) 

,$4,956,934 
6,132,079 



A 1977 cost update set the total project cost at $12,500,000. . 

In February, 197^, the Pine Creek benefits were set at $18,000,000. 
This resulted in a benefit-cost ratio. of 2.2 to 1. The local share 
of the $8,*414,265 was set at approximately $1,000,000. This cost 
was for land acquisition and administration of contracts. These 
figures for the local share were set by the Pine Creek Conservancy 
Board of Appraisers. 

A court ruling in March, 1975, held that the Pine Creek Proj^ect costs 
for the local share were below the benefits. The coyrt listed local 
benefits at $l,liBO, 530.94 and local costs at $961,390. 
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Benefit-cost hearings were demanded by^he primary opposing interest 
group. Concerned Citizens of Southern Ohio (CCSO) . These opponents 
asked for a re-evaluation of the benefits and costs, this ^time taking 
into account all adverse environmental effects that would result from 
implementing the project. 

The Pine Creek Project was authorized before the National Environmen- 
tal Policy Act (PL 91-190) was put inta effect (Januarys, 1970). But 
since the project was. still in the implementation stages after this 
date, this Act required that an environmental impact statement be v 
prepared. (All fedei^al agencies spending federal funds on. a project 
are required under this Act to prepare an environmental impact state- 
ment to display any detrimental effects that the project may have on 
the environment. This report is to be made public.) 

However, an environmental imoact statement was never prepared because 
public support, for the project continued to deteriorate, and the SCS 
(the agency responsible for preparing the impact s tat eiprnt) withdrew 
its s\ipport. ^ 

- 0 . - _ ■ 

The Resultant Conflict and Its Outcome 
Introduc 

In January and February, 1972, less than one year after construction 
had begun on th$ 'first of the eleven flood prevention structures, 
letters began p(iuring into agencies at the local, state, and federal 
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levels In opposition to the project. The letters also attacked the 
Pine Creek Conservancy District in relation to its organization and 
• the way it had been conducting business. It was during this time 
period that major local interest groups -played key roles. . ^ 

Identification of Primary Interest Groups 

The Pine Creek Conservancy District .(PCCD) . The PCCD was formed in . 
1966 to become the legal sponsoring organization for the Pine Creek 
Watershed Project. , It is a local unit of government with its own 
po^/er and authority as prescribed in the Ohio Conservancy Act to 
legally and properly execute the Pine Creek work plan. This Act^ 
provides^ f or financing through benefit appraisals and grants the use 
of eminent domain for acquiring land. 

Therefore, the PCCD is-' the legal agency for providing the local 
responsibility to: 

1. Acquire land, easements, and. rights-of-way needed for 
structural ' measures . 

2. Contract or arrange for letting of contracts' for struc- 
tural measures. 

' 3. Obtain agreements from lando^mers .-to plan and apply soil"^ 
and water conservation measures. on the land. 

4. Operate and properly maintain the structural works. 

The PCCD consists of a Board of Directors, which includes President , > 
Vice-President, Secretary, and Director. These positions are filled 
by court appointment . 

The Southern Ohio Improvement Lea^e,.Inc. (SOIL) . SOIL was formed 
in September/October, 1973, immediately after state 'and federal 
support for the project were withdrawn. This group is made up of 
proponents' who have attempted to promote and arouse public interest 
in favor of the project since it was declared inactive in September, 
1973. Its membership consists mainly of residents .from the lowlands 
of the watershed area. The objective of SOIL is to re-obtain active 
status for the Pirie Creelc Project. 9 

The Concerned Citizens. of Southern Ohitf, Inc. (CCSQ) . This organiza- 
tion was formed in early 1972 when major opposition to the project 
became apparent. Its . membership, ironically , consists primarily of 
watershed landowners from the same lowland areas as SOIL's members. 
CCSO's members do not want to give up their homes and property for 
a watershed project in which most of them do not believe. The CCSO 
was able to form a strong and effective force of local opposition to 
the- project and to the PCCD, which ultimately resulted in withdrawal 
of state and federal support in September, 1973. The two main obj ec- ' 
tives of the CCSO at the time it was formed were 1) to halt any 
further work on the Pine Creek Project and 2) to see the PCCD. dis- 
solved. • 

' . ■.■.]'.■:.■■■'■■'■■'■■■ ' '. 



i y ^ ^ 



The sierra Club and Rivers Unlimited are two well-known environmental 
organizations that gave support to CCSO via letter-writing campaigns 
and possibly financial support for the court suits filed by CCSO. 
Having these nationally recognized environmental interest groups 
speak out on behalf of the CCSO provided additional 'support in the 
effort to stop the project. 



The Local Conflict — A Brief Account^ - 

" •■ ■ *i« . . 

The time-line sequence of events (Figure 1) suggests^that very little 
if any opposition to the project was apparent prior to January/ 
February, 1972. In the early months of 1972, local, state, and 
federal officials began to notice a definite deterioration of local 
suf^port for the project. The Ohio Department of Natural Resources 
(dDNR) was ' flooded with letters from residents of the watershed area 
requesting information on^ the watershed project and the PCCD/ This- 
in itself might be an indication that the public was not well informed, 
about the project from the beginning. <At this time (early^l972) , the 
project had been in the planning and implementation^stages for about 
eight years. The residents of the watershed area should hav^ been . 
well informed about the project by 1972. 

Further, area newspapers such as The Irontoh Tribune ,. The Portsgiouth 
Times , The Lima News , Tlie Columbus Citizen-Journal , and The Cincinnati 
Post and Times carri'ed many- articles and letters that were in opposi- 
tion to the prbject. The authors of these articles and letters cited 
a variety of reasons for opposing the project. Sbifne of the major conr 
cems included: 

1. Homes are- being t^ken away without full explanation or 
: just compensation. 

. 2. Those people on a fixed income cannot afford further 
taxation. 

3. The people of the area ha^e been kept in the dark about 
the project. . ' ' 



The project will, beinefit only a very few people, while all 
the residents within the watershed will be assessed to pay 
for the project. 

5. There is a lack of need for the series of water impound- 
ments designed for flood control. 

6. The failure of the PCCD to conduct its affairs openly^ and 
to allow for reasonable public input from all segments of 
the community. , ., . . 

The 7300 landowners inside the watershed boundaries were notified on 
February 20, 1972, by the PCCD as .to their individual shares of the 
cost of the watershed project. This seryed as a stimulus to the 
opponent's campaign to halt the project, esp'ecially. if. these assess- 
ments were brought on^ by surprise to some or many of the landowners. 



In early 1972, the CCSO was formed and played an integral part in 
otganizing the opposition to halt* the project. The CCSO' conducted 
public meetings, sought the supp.^rt of various environmental groups, ' 
and formulated an effective leuter-writing campaign to show lopal, . 
state, and federal officials that local, initiative and support for : 
the project,- primary prerequisites for a successful PL 566 p^roject, 
Vere lacking. . ' ^ 

The opposition campaign continued,, On August 10, 1973, the Director 
of the ODNR, William Nye, contacted the PCCD to inform them that- the 
State of Ohio had noticed" deterioration of public support fcr the 
proposed work plan of the PCCD. Nyc said the plan contained numerous 
aspects which had met with persistent and growing public opposition 
from local and statewide groups due to economic, social, and environ- 
mental concerns . 

The letter from Nye also stated that the CCSO had submitted a report 
to the ODNR in February, 1973, which made various allegations and 
Statements about the operation of the PCCD. At that time the ODNR 
had asked that th^f PCCD respond to these allegations by August. 3, 
1973^ Nye said that if the PCCD fail^r^d to respond by this date, then 
the ODNR must conclude that the PCCD cannot respond, and therefore, 
the ODNR must consider withdrawing ±1.3 support for the protect. ' 

As of, Aogust 10, 1973, the ODNI. had received a response from the 
PCCD. / State support for the project vas subsequently withdrawn. 
Shortly thereafter, on September 6, 1973^ the PCCD was informed' that 
'fu^her PL 566 federal funding for the project was being terminated 
due to lack of local support and the withdrawal of state support. 
The project was then put on an "inactive" status by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. At this time pnly otji o"^ the eleven proposed flood 
detention structures had beep completed. 

The Southern Ohio Improvement League (SOIL) was then formed to bring 
the proponents of the project together in an effort to regain state 
and federal support. Letters were wrirten to agencies at all levels 
to ask for reins tateir^ent of the proj .!ct. The proponents explained 
that there was a great need for flood protection, recreation, and 
economic growth in this area^ 

The ODNR's response to these letters of support was: 

. . . One of the key elenientS involved in a PL 566 watershed 
project, such as Pine Creek, is the. degree' of local support 
it receives.- In recent months we have received numerous 
letters from both Lawrence and Scioto Counties regarding 
Pine Creek, the majority of them in opposition , to the pro- 
ject. This lack of local support 4s indicated through- 
meetings, letters, and other means, has prompted the State 
of Ohio to withdraw its support tor the project. 10 

■ . ■ * ' '. ' ' • ' 
The ODNR and SCS remained convinced in the next few years that the 
necessary support f orj the proj ect simply did not exist, even though 
there was some obvious support remaining. During this period (early 
1970s) , the weil-known government scandal at the federal level was 



FIGURE 1: SEQUENCE OF EVENTS OF THE PINE 
CREEK WATERSHED PROJECT ^ 



Official application by. local sponsors to 
r State Department of .Natural Resources for. 

project approval . . . . . • . . . . May 1, 1964 

Preliminary investigation by U.S. Department 

of Agriculture SCS completed October, 1965 

• * • ■ . ■ ' * ■■'..(■ 

Planning approved b% SCS • • • • January 10, 1966 , 

Pine Creek Conservancy District formed . , . . • . Early 1966 . 

Work plan approved by SCS. July 19, 1968 

Project authorized by SCS (PL 566 funds ^ 
authorized). . . August 27, 1969 

Grpund-breaking ceremonies for first dam and lake. . April 17, 1971 

Ohjto Department* of Natural Resources notices 

deterioration of local support: ' • 

Many letters to state and federal agencies 
Letters to . local newspapers - . ^ " 

' Letters to local and state representatives January, 1972 

*The 7300 watershed lando^raers notified by the 
Pine jpreek Conservancy District as to each 

landowner 's, share of the cost of the project' . . . . February 20, '^1972 
Concd4n:ied Citizens of Southern Ohio (CCSO — 

.the priinary opposing interest group)' formed. .... - Early 1972 

Opposition prepared and presented detailed 
report to Ohio Department of Natural Resources 
which included allegations agai-nst Pine Creek 
Conservancy District and other statements of 

oppositioti . . February, 1973 

Ohio Department of Natural Resources with- ^ 

draws its support due to lack of local support . August 10, 1973 

Soil Conservation Service Withdraws its 

support. and puts project on inactive status. .... September 6, 1973 
Southern Ohio Improvement League formed (SOIL— 

primary interest group of proponents) . . . ... . . September, 1973 

Proponents of project institute letter- 
writing campaign to ask state and federal • 
agencies for reinstatement ... . . . . . . . . . September , 1973 

Pine Creek Conservancy District prods SCS to . 

perform environmental impact assessment and Late 1974 and 

pushes plans to. obtain reinstatement .. , . .... Early 1975 » 

' ■ 28' n - ■ ■ ■ . . 



Findings of the State of Ohio Attorney General's 
investigation of operation, of Pine Creek Conser- 
vancy District made public and reprimanding 
letter sent xo Conservancy District . . . . , 



September 15, 1975 



The CCSO attempts to get Pine Creek Conservancy 
District dissolved. ' • 



October, 1975 



Le'tter from Ohio Department of Natural Resources 

Director Teater to all Ohio Conservancy Districts . » 

/concerning the increasing erosion of public 
confidence in governmental bodies at ^11 levels — / 
uses Pine Creek as an example . . . . . . . ,. ... . . December 16, 1975 

Cour't decision of CCSO vs. Pine Creek (ionser- ' . * 

vancy District ruled against CCSO. - Upheld - 

constitutionality of Ohio Conservanoy Act ....... September, 1976 

Public meetings started up again by Pine Creek 

Conservancy District to gain local support, but v ^ 

with little response or interest. ........... March,: 1977 

" '• • - - . ""^^ • ' ' ' . '■■ 

Trustees of Decatur To\>mship declare their >^ 

official opposition to project. ,r-April,''1977 

Trustees of Elizabeth To\^ship declare their * . v 

official^ opposition to project. . . . , . . V . . . .. . April, 1977 

Pine Crr.j>k Conservancy District applied to' « ^ ' ' ' ^ 

Obio Department of Natural Resources for an ' 
additional loan April 4, 1977 

■ ■ ' ■ . . ■ ' . , : ■ 

Loan application rejected by Department of ^ 
Natural Resources on the basUs itha^" there has . 
been no progress toward accomplishment of 

District goals. .................... April 21,. 1977 

CCSO loses 'major court battle — U.S. 'Supreme 

Court lets stand a lower court decision v"* - 

upholding Ohio's use of conservancy districts \ 
to handle water management i June, 1978 \ 



taking 'place (the Watergate affair) Tliis probalply contributed , to 
the increasing erosion of public confidence in governmental bodies' v 
at all. levels. ^ • 

It was also during this same tifne period (1972-lSf75) thaX the 
Attorney General of tlie State of Ohio conduc,t.e<5^ an investigation 
into t*he organization and coriducf: of business by ;t:l}e*^ine Creelc — , * , 
Conservancy District. This investigation was t|ie result ^o^f numerous ^ 
letters sent to- the State Atfcoryifey General '*S vOff ice from c'lti;2^ns of 
Lawrence and Scioto Counties.' The State Attorney General' s 'of-fi'cef 
on September. 15, 1975^ submitted a letter >to the Pine; Creek Conser- 
vancy District in .which the findings of this* i^lvesti'g^ion were ^ ^ 
released. ' ^ ■ * \ ' 

To summarize its findings, the State Attorney Gener^l*s office said: ^ 

. » X -^in short, we'are most concerned for your >t)istrict' s 
general disregard f 6r /^he ,-6p>en f unctib'n4..ng of a governmental 
body, ^which is a cornerstone of our demo'cratif: form of 
government .^^ ^ ' . " ' ^. • \ . ' 

It is suggested from these findings that the PCCD'^as npt adhering to/ 
.the law as set forth by the Ohio Co*nservancy Aot* ' This further . 
suggests that the unwillingness of fh^ people to accept thte project- 
and the PCCD'-might well, have been justified. The. d^.erational; proce- ' 
dures of the PCCD, coupled with\the Waterga1:e scandal at th6 federal • 
level, caused suspician and distrust to de^'^ldp in the , residents of ^ 
the waterg>ed. - ' ' ti* ' . . , ?, 

On December 16, 1975* Director Robert Teater of the ODNR sent a 
letter to- all Ohio GKinservaney Districts to bring their* at tention , 
to Amended Substitute Senate Bill 74, Chich had recently become 
ef feet ive^. ^**^his bill is the< Sunshine Law, specifying, and requiring, 
|imO'ng other things, open public meetings.: Tester stat'ed - in his 
letter: ' "\ r ■■ ^ 

• * & ■, .. %. • ■ 

• . My experience jLs that a well-informed public is an - - ' 

essenfeial element of a j^uccessf ul public ^works program. 
Those Cbnservaricy -Districts which encourage public partici- 
pation 'are normally successful in obtaining public support, 1^ - 



Directdr- Teater ' s letter was possibly sparked by the .recent findings 
of the State-Attorney General in regard to the PCCD. s < 



Current Statu's o£ the Proibct ^ 

. V . ■ - ■ ■ ^ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

From^l975 to 1977; the PCCD and SOIL continued to attempt to revive • 
the pfoject, drum up local support, and obtain reinstatement by the 
■State of ^Ohio and the U.S.D.A"* Soil Conservation Service. The CD MR 
holds ^hat:-> a clear indication of puhj ic support would now be required 
to*merlt any further cons ideraticrroi a flood control program for ^ • 
Pine Creek. ; ' 



XnotHfer obstacle which must be removed before any fjarther action can 
be taken on the, proj ect .is preparation of an environmental impact 
statement; Once'^inactlye status' was declared, the Soil Consetvation 
Service said that ;it would not invest the time and money to perform 
the assessment untir it was sure the project was to beco^me" active 
again. The SCS further stateld that due tp' "various threats and 
locally intense emotions concerning the f)roject, it would not send' 
itfe personnel to an area of s^ch potential physical harm. Presently, 
no environtnental impact statement has-been .prepared. " 

, As of March, 1977, public meetings . held by the^ PCCD' started up again, 
.but attendancfi has been low. According to Mrs, Beve'tly Childers, 
founder of SOIL and now a member of the, PCCD, the ^project has been * 
^'dragged through, the weeds*' for so long that many people hAaye put it 
aside as forgotten or doomed. Mrs. Childers also said that now the 
jPCCD members are disputing among themselves on some of th^ current 
iSissues' to be resolved. _\ ^ ' 

Presently, all tox^ships in the area of the watershed except one. have, 
through their trustees, declared their official opposition to the pro- 
ject. At-this time the project remains on inactive status. No 
' further construction has taken place on the project since inactive 
status was declared in 1973. . ' • 

Summary \ * 

The Soil Cons<^rvation\ Servicfe in its preliminary investigation' of the 
Fine Creek area showed that there existed a need for flood protection, 
water supply, and recreation. . fhere was loc'al support for the project 
and the project was organized and authorized. 

' ■ ' ■ ■ . ' ' «' 

Those individuals opposing the project then formed an effective oppo-r; 
sition in an attempt to halt the project for reasons previously stated 

The conflict resulted in state and federal withdrawal of support 
shortly after work had begun. Both sides, believed so strongly in 
what they were fighting for that compromise was never considered. 
Alternatives to the proposed action or trade-offs between the pro- 
portents and opponents were not examined or even proposed. 

It is, suggested that* the following probably contributed significantly 
to th^e Pine Creek conflict at the local level: 1) the public's 
general lack of knowledge about the project in the early stages of 
planning and implementation, 2) lack of public participation in the 
planning and implementation stages, 3) the ri§ht of government to 

-^acquire priyately-owned property for a public; project, 4) unwilling- 
ness (and/or inability) of manj^ of the waterslred residents to pay for< 

! the project, and ,5) assessment of all watershed residents to pay for 
the« project when only the bottomland residents will benefit. 

i The Pine Creek conflict suggests a* situation in which 'the general 
I public t^o be most affected by the flood control project '^is actually 
opposed to it-. But the maj or opposition did not organize and become 
effective until three years 'after the project was. authorized. 



Research indicates that one of the pximary reasons for this delay was 
"^'W. that the public was uninformed about the project to begin with. 

Some of the residents of the watershed were faced with government 
acquisition of their home^ and property by means of the inherent 
government power of eminent domain. This power entitles the govern- 
. ment (in this case, the Pine Creek Conservancy District) to acquire 
private lands in the public interest after justly compensating the 
landowner. . • 



V 



The Pine Creek residents resent and thorougl^ly oppose this type of 
.government intervention into their personal lives. They regard 
their rights to private property ownership very high^. 



The dpminarvt political . philosophy of the residents is conservative, 
RepiiW^can, and individualistic. Government inter Terence is looked 
down upon, especially if it means encroaching upon one's personal 
property right — a right that walks hand-in-hand with the inalienable 
rights of life and liberty. 13 



Recommendations 

If there is to be a watershed project for Pine. Creek in the futup;e, 
then much if not. all of the planning win have to be reformulated. 
This is where many improvements can be made. 

As of September, 1973 (ironically, the same time that the Pine Cfi;eek 
Project was declared inactive), -a- new system for planning water and 
related land resources projects was adopted by the U.S. Water 
Resources Council. These new planning criteria are entitled "Princi- 
ples and Standards for Planning Water and -Related Land Resources 
Projects. "'1^ 

This "multiple-objective planning approach" differs from past resource . 
planning in a number of significant ways. . It systematically relates all 
aspects of water and related Land resource planning to economic, social, regional 
and environmental considerations. Environmental concerns are for the^, 
first time placed on an equal bcisis with economic development . The 
planning procedure also requires a display of the effects of the 
plan on regional development and social well-^being .-^^ 

Additionally, the public must be involved from the initial planning 
stages. Thus, issues and social values of importance to those most 
affected by the proposed project can be identified and specified 
early in the planning process through effective public input. 

With public input through public meetings and hearings, a comprom4^e 
may be reached, either to accept one of the proposed alternatives or 
a possible combination of two or more alternatives. 

Hence, the following recommendations are made: 

1. Allow a cooling-off period of from three to five years. 
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.Then determine if , the -local support which is so essential 
to a sucecr^^ful PL 566 pr^oject is jxresent. If not, term- 
inate the project and any further 'planning. 

> '■ * ■ " ' . ' 

■ ' ' '*'' ' ■' .' ' 

3. If it is determined that there does exist the necessary 
local Initiative and support, proceed with complete^ re-r 
formulation of plans using the multiple-objective planning 
approach. ' " 

4. Court^dismissal of the present Pine Creek Conservancy 
District should take place immediately. .If a new Conser- 
vancy District is* formed due to a show of local support „ 

' for the project, the new Conservancy .District should 
include members from both sides*^ of the controversy. 

5. The new Pine Creek Conservancy District should be conducted 
in an open, public, and business-like manner and should- 
strictly adhere to the law as set forth in the Ohio Conser- 
vancy Act. • 

, * ■ ■ »■"■''' 

6. Preparation of an environmental impact statement should 
precede any further planning. This environmental analysis 
should become an integral part of the planning process. 

7. ' The public must participate in hll phases of planning and 

be kept informed by: ^ ^ 

a. Public hearings and meetings. 

b. Sending information to all residents of the j^atershed 
and surrounding areas^arly in the planning stages 
concerning: i ' 

. . 1) Significance and purpose of a PL 566 project/ 

2) The role and authority of the Pine Creek Conservancy 
District. 

3) What part the public can and should play in planning 
the proj ect . . ' 

4) VJhat part of the cost the residents will be required 
to pay (as a whole and individually). 

5) E^factly which homes and property will be taken for 
the dams and lakes. 

6) A thorough explanation of the protection that the re- 
located residents will receive under the '^Relocation 
Assistance and Real Property Acquisition Policies 

"■Act of 1970. ' • . 

8. Include altei^^atives ,in the plan to: \ • 
a. Take fewer homes and less private, property. 



6. Provide for a smaller project or a series of smaller 
projects that would cost less and take less private 
: * property. 

I ; c. :Locat^ dams, reservoirs, and lakes in different places. 

Include channel improvement only. 

e. Implement floodplain zoning in areas most subject to 
flooding as opposed to a series of dams and lakes. 

• f. Take no action* whatsoever . 

• In summary, it is suggested that the planners consider as an integral 
pairt of the planning proce^ss the values of the people who are to be 
affected by the project. Collection of an accurate array of facts 
fshould be carried out in relation to (and not to the exclusion Qf) 
the values of the residents who will pay for the project and be most 
affected by it. V 

Compromise and serious consideration of a variety of alternatives to 
meet th6 project. objectives can lead to a project decision which is 
generally acceptable to the public emd meets the project objectives 
in a workable manner. 

<» , : * ■ . ' ■■ ■ 
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AMENDMENT #1 — A CONSERVATION VICTORY 

by Charles Davidson* 



Thahk,s to a constitutional amendmnt providing general tax revenues 
for a cowprehensive wildlife and forestry cons,ervation progr.am, 
Missouri has become the leading state in per capita spending for * 
conservation. Remarkably, the amendment had its inception in an 
initiative petition. The program is also the first major effort 
in any state to include non-^game wildlife and non^consumptive out-- 
door activities'. How the long campaign was organized and carried 
out under the leadership of the Conservation Federation of Missouri 
is a te^book example of environmental education in action on the 
hustings . ' . 

Missouri, by passing Amendment //I on November 2, 1976, became the 
first state in the country to earmark a percent of a general revAiue 
tax source to be used exclusively for wildlife and forestry consisrva- 
tion and for no other purpose. It also marked the first legitimate 
effort to fund a total wildlife and forestry conservation program 
including i\Dn-game wildlife and hon-constjlnptive outdoor activities. 

In a nutshell. Amendment //I, which passed 901,500 to 873,400, ear- 
marks an additional one-eighth of 1 percent sales tax exclusively 
for the "bird, fish, game, forestry and wildlife resources of the 
state." The amendment took effect July'l, 1977. 

According to Missouri Secretary of State James Kirkpatrick, the amend- 
ment is only the tenth of 41 constitutional amendments proposed by 
initiative petition 'to be adopted since 1910. It is the first such 
amendment approved to change the 1945 Missouri Constitution. In a 
release following the election, Kirkpatrick noted the total vote on 
Constitutional Amendment ^^1 was the highest ever cast'on a Consti- 
tutional change. It also drew the greatest percentage of the vot6 
for candidates (91 percent) of any amendment submitted at a general' 
election. 

The amendment needed only a simple majority for approval and the 
victory can be attributed to strong support from Kansas City and 
St. Louis and several other major metropolitan centers. Outstate, 
however, the amendment carried in only 26 of Missouri *s 114 counties. 



*Mr. Davidson is Administrative Assistant , Conservation Federation of 
Missouri, Jefferson City 65101, and is Editor of Missouri Wildlife . 
A graduate of Southwest Missouri State University (D.S. in Conserva-- 
ti on Education) f he previously served as Information Specialist for 
Oregon Fish Commission and Outstate Field Representative , Nebraska 
Game and Parks Commission. 



With the dmplementatioa of Amendment 7/1 , Missouri leads the nation in 
per capita spending for conservation. ;n its first year the tax was 
projected to raise between $22 and $25 million, making a total of $40 

: to $41 million available for wildlife and forestry conservation pro- 

: grams in the Sho-Me State. 

Although many people became involved in both the petition drive, which 
successfully brought the amendment up for a vote, and the subsequent 
election campaign, the Consetvation Federation of Missouri can be 
singled out as the key to the' victory. ' They furnished the leadership, 
petition drive and campaign facilities, and staff personnel. However, 
it was a total effort under the bclnner of the Citizens Committee for . 
Conservation and there were many groups not affiliated with the Feder- 
ation which endorsed and supported the effort* 

* . - ■ 

The Executive Director of the Conservation Federation of Missouri 
served as the Committee's Executive Secretai^r^and Chief Campaign 
Manj^ger, while Federation Past-President Ted Scott served as Chairman 
and Federation 2nd Vice-President Abe Phillips served as Vice-Chairman. 
The Federation's staff of four worked full-time on the petition drive 
and flection campaign. Mrs. Doris Keefe, a volunteer , also served 
full-time during the entire campaign, coordinating the petition mail- 
ings, checking the petitions, putting them in final form and conduct- 
ing other activities. Many wives of Missouri Department* of Conserva- 
tion employees and many employees on their time-off contributed 
greatly to tlie effort . Yeoman service was performed by Federation 
1st Vice-President Sy Seidler, who coordinated the petition drive 
effort in St. Louis, and by Federation members Bill Haman and Bob and 
Ester Woodward, who coordinated the, petition drive efforts in. Kansas 
City. 

The history of Amendment ffl began back in 1969. Following several , 
.preliminary meeting^ between the Department and interested conserva- 
tion lay leaders as to the direction Missouri conservation should 
take in the future, three nationally knOt>rn conservationists and 
resource experts, Dr. A. Starker Leopold of the University of 
California, Irving K. Fox of the University of Wisconsin, and 
Charles H. Callison of The National Audubon Society were called on 
to evaluate the programs of the Department of Conservation. Their ^ 
study resulted in the Missouri Conservation Program Report (MCPR) . 
In summary, they recommended a broadening of the existing program 
by adding conservation programs for non-game wildlife, and manage- 
ment for outdoor recreation outside the traditional realm of hunting 
and fishing, while at the same time increasing hunting and fishing 
arfeas and opportunities . / • 

They suggested that to accomplish this objective would require a \ , 
source of funds beyond hunting and fishing permit fees. With the 
Idea that somewhere funding could be found, the Department developed 
a long-range plan to provide a more thorough and effective conserva- 
tion 'program. .This plan was called Design for Conservation . 

TWo analyses of revenue sources were then undertaken— one by a pri- 
vate consultant and a follow-up by the University of Missouri. The 
studies analyzed different sources of funds — from severance and soft 
drink taxes to bond issues and user fees. 



Initiated by the Conservation Federation, a special committee, the^ 
Citizens Committee for Conservation formed to achieve funding for 
the Design for Cons ervat ion « After considerable study the Committee 
Ifiiunched a petition drive in 1971. The petition called for a con- 
stitutional amendment *to tax soft drinks at the rate of bne cent per 
bottle/can, with the money earmarked. for use by the Department of 
Conservation. Enough Missourians signed the petitions to. put the 
Issue on the general election ballot in 1972, but the amendment was 
not certified for the ballot because of legal technicalities. The 
proposed Constitutional Amendment which appeared on the petitions 
lacked an /'enacting clause, " and ultimately theMissouri Supreme Court 
ruled the petitions invalid. The Committee was quite, sharply criti-» 
cized for singling out one industry and it was reported the soft drink 
bottlers had millions of dollars committed to conduct a media campaign 
against the proposal. 

The next two years, 1973 and 1974, were spent planning a new effort • 
and fighting, in the Legislature and in the Courts, attempts to crip- 
ple the initiative petition process* Passage of a statewide regis- 
tration law also slowed the kick-off of a second effort since in some 
areas.of the state a very high percentage of voters were- not regis- 
tered immediately following passage of this legislation. Finally, in 

1975, thi Citizens Committee for Conservation began a. new initiative 
petition campaign. The ne\^ effort called for an addition to the state 
sales tax of one-eighth of 1 percent (Missouri presently has a 3 per- 
cent sales tax), again to be earmarked solely for conservation 
purposes (to be used to carry out an updated version of the Design 
for Consei;vation ) . After many months of hard work, over 200,000 
signaturqfs were collected and the, issue was certified to appear on 

the 1976 General Eleccion ballot as Amendment //I. On November 2, 

1976, Missotrians narro^^fly approved Amendment #1 by 50.8 percent to 
49.2 percent, culminating five years of hard work. 

No project of this size is easy* The road to success was. a verit- 
able minefield, requiring many tough decisions over the years. Here 
are some things other groups should consider: 

Leadership 

The, backbone of the project was the well-established Conservation 
Federation. The executive director, Ed Stegner, devoted himself 
full time to the project. He had full backing to do so from his 
Board of Directors. He also had, and needed, the resources of his 
office — a fullrtime assistant during the entire effort, an addi-^ 
tional assistant the final nine months, two full-time office workers 
plus one volunteer who worked five days (and many nights) a week. 
The office staff was supplemelited by volunteer women who worked 
practically every day in the last year. 

Such a project would not be feasible without a knowledgeable person 
.willing and able to work on it full time. An office and staff are 
also necessary, along with several telephone lines. 



Legal Help 



Our first effort failed because of a technical error in the wording 
of the proposed constitutional amendment. There are many attorneys . 
with an interest in conservation and/the outdoors Their services 
can be donated, .'but they should be'the sharpest you can find, and 
. they should iJe serious about what they are doing. You can imagine 
what a terrific setback it is to do all of your work, then see it 
come to naught because of a small legal error— as happened to us in 
1972. This could be a terminal blow to the morale of your workers. 
We were lucky to recover and step into the ring again. SUGGESTION: 
Give one , attorney the f inal.*responsibility for accuracy in your 
petition. „ , . 

Petition Drive 

Missouri requires a minimum of about 100,000 signatures to put an 
amendment on the baj^ot. We had to have 8 percent of the number who 
last voted for Governor in two-thirds (seven) of the state's ten 
congressional districts. Petition signers must be registered voters. 
Because of distribution the CCC needed a totdl of 150,000 signatures. _ 
An insurance margin was needed on top of this since many of the signa- 
tures would be discounted by the Secretary of State. Many people seem 
to think they are registered, but are not. Also, some people move and 
the county clerk no longer carries them on his voter rolls. Ulti- 
mately, we collected over 200,000 names and that wasn^t too many. A 
warning h ere : No tampering with signatures. Your signatures must be 
100 percent clean, and everyone involved with the drive must under- 
stand that. In Missouri it is a felony to falsify a petition. Also, 
the entire effort may be jeopardized if tampering or falsification is 
proved. 

Collecting 200,000 signatures is a heck of a lot of work. The CCC 
had a state^>?ide organization with a. coordinator in each of 114 
counties. The coordinator was responsible for collecting his 
county's quota of signatures. He got them by rounding up volunteers 
and placing them in shopping centers, fairs, • college campuses, and 
anywhere people gather. In some cases (especially St. Louis and 
Kansas City) the coordinator devoted nearly every Saturday and several 
week nights for several months. 

Money 

This is, of course, the key to the entire campaign — from the start, of 
the petition drive up to election day. ^u need to pay for travel 
expenses, telephone bills, printing, mailing and salaries, but the 
largest sums should be spent for advertising just prior to the elec- 
tion. The Missouri CCC ultimately ^raised $125,000 and 'committed about 
$65,000 to television and radio advertising* Newspaper advertising 
was left largely to local committees. 



Where the Money Came From 

Most ;of the money came from Sustaining members of the .Conservation 
Federation and mailings to lists. of known conservation-minded folks 
(over 300,000) which asked for donations of whatever they dould 
afford to send. Most mail contributions were small, but they ' added 
up. Keep in mind, though, that mail expenses were very high. ^ 
Contributors were offered wildlife art prints for minimum donations 
($25 and $50). This was an immense help. The prints were donated 
for limited reproduction by Missouri wildlife artist-Charles W. 
Schwartz. We even found a printer who donated the press time and v ■ 
paper stock for some of the prints. A little money came from corpor- 
ations that either liked the idea, or were in the outdoor or forest 
products business. And, a repeat mailing to previous donors was very 
successful. Besides the statewide money raising effort, money was 
raised locally and used to buy local advertising. M^y of the Feder- 
ation's affiliated. clubs contributed sizeable amoUnts toward the 
effort. We had hoped for large contributions from corporations, but 
got only a few. A paid consultant and a volunteer with fund-raising 
experience tried, but never really breached the corporate bank vaults . 

Volunteers 

You need lots of them, and not just for the petition drive. We 
established (in some cases tried to establish) county organizatiorfs 
to take care of informing the voters about our proposal on a" more 
personal basis than by mass advertising. In addition to Federation 
members one very important source of volunteers for the CCC was our 
Conservation Department. Some Department employees gave many of 
their off-hours to the effort. We had much better participation 
from citizen volunteers in those areas of the state where the Depart- 
ment people were most active. Also, most of the CCC 's volunteer 
office help came from wives of Department employees. Thousands upon 
thousands of brochures and hand-out cards were distributed at foot- 
ball games and in shopping centers. Youth groups were also quite 
active in passing out literature. 

Endorsements 

The CCC sought and got endorsements from many state and national con- 
servation groups and others, from the National Audubon Society and 
National Rifle Association to the United Auto Workers andi the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. Some others included: the 
National Wildlife Federation, the Izaak Walton League, the'Sport* . 
Fishing Institute, Wilderness Society, American Forestry Association, 
U.S. Forest Service, Wildlife Management Institute, and more. Among 
others, endorsementis were also received from Stuart Udall, Nat Reed, 
Tom Kimball, and Marlin Perkins. We feel that editorial endorsements 
are particularly important and should be actively sought. Try to 
contact editors, publishers, and news directors personally , before 
the opposition does. Make sure they thoroughly understand both the 
pro and con aspects of your program, and let the merits of the pro- 
posal . be their own selling points. 
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Opposition 



You; might expect opposition -from any quarter. ' Our opposition came 
■frpm newspapers (considerable), politicians, landowner groups, an 
animal protective organization, and some members of the business 
community. ' A business lobbying organization produced a paper . - 
attacking, some aspects of our funding method and got & lot of" 
iptibllclty from the inedia — especially newspapers. Some editors used 
this. as a basis for their edit;orials.- The politicians ware opposed 
to the earmarking of the fax Tiioney . ' The landowners were mainly 
afraid of the Department's right of" eminent domain. The animal 
. protective group^ opposed the ' Amendment because the Department, would 
not outlaw the' lise of steel leg-hold traps. Finally, some busigpess 
people w^re opposed because they were afraid-computation of the 
fractional tax woulrf be difficult ./ We issued iiiSny news releases 
countering these arguments. - . 

Decisions ^ 

The CCC had a state chairman and a steering committee.: These people 
spent many Saturdays wrangling over campaign problems. They made 
major decisions, but relied on Ed Stegner and the Conservation 
Federation to carry out -their plans. 

Any steering committee must realize that they are :the main driving 
force; that volunteers are only as good as their leaders. One more 
thing: a committee, by its very nature, can't make decisions as 
easily as one person. Any campaign nee4s a take-charge Individual, 

Media Campaign 

The CCC interviewed several campaign firms, then selected one of 
them. This firm was supposed to advise and help us conduct our 
campaign, conduct research throughout the state to find out where 
our strengths and weaknesses were, and also to assist as a fund 
raiser. They were to, in effect, raise money to both pay for media 
costs, and pay for their own services. It finally became painfully 
obvious that they were not performing adequately, nor were they 
raising enough money to even cover , the cost of their own services. 
Their contract, into which had fortunately been inserted a clause 
stating that they would not be paid any more than they themselves 
were able to generate,, was terminated. The CCC ended' up raising 
their own money, producing their own ads (print, radio and TV) , 
and in general, going it entirely on their own. Another advertis- 
ing agency Jd id help in placing radio and TV ads throughout the *state 
for the commissions) received. The Department of Conservation was 
urged to use every means available to inform Missourians about the 
conservation proposal. Design for. Conservation . 



They utilized the following: 

A feat^ure length .film entitled Design for Conservation ; 
Special editions o£ The Missouri Conservationist , plus many 
■ ' ;■ ■ articles ; * ■ 

News releases; . , • * * 

Radio and television programs; 

Exhibits; ' <^ 
Speeches distributed 'to all Department personnel'; 
, Special publications. ^ 

The- CCC used the following: . 

News releases; , . 
Paid newspaper, radio and television ads; . 

Personal letters to voters urging them to vote> yes and explain- 
ing 1th e program (about . 100,000 of these letters were written 
by volunteers) ; 

A speaker s bureau; ^ 

E^diibits and signs; - 
Posters, brochures, and the usual array of can^jaign. materials; 
: Personal appearances on radio and television programs; 
Personal contacts with media people; . 
Speaking tours^ throughout the st^te; • 
Telephoning prospective voters. 

There were several kej's to the win for Amendment //I and the Federation 
is proud to have played such an important part in this victory. The 
900,000 Missourians who voted with us are, of course, the real key. 
They, saw that we had a good conservation program in Missouri, but that 
here was a chance to .make it better— for now and the future. They saw 
that what/ we were saying was not just campaign rhetoric. Xhey placed 
a tax upon themselves despite many falae' charges leveled against us, 
despite. total farm organization opposition and despite politicians 
railing ag^nst taxes and promising tax cuts. They did it to preserve 
a heritage oS^ conservation in MisspUri.- 

..." * 

More than anything els6^. we hope other states will find promise in 
our victory and perhaps find their own ways to improve funding for 
wildlife and forestry conservation in their own,states. 
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THE AMES'lMUNlCIPAL AIRPORT EXPANSION PROJECT 



by Frederick P. DeLuca* 



If anything has characterized environmentalisnir it is the rise of 
"concerned citizen" groups virtually out of nowhere , like spontan-- 
ecus combustion, to oppose what hitherto had .been* Awerxc^n manifest 
destiny, like the expansion of a muni-pipal airpori^. In this percep-- 
tive case study from Awes , 'lowa , we see all the ' characters in sXicb 
a confroatati on- delineated in living color. The author feels the 
influence of a chamber of pommerce may be insurmountable, but he ■ 
: predicts concerned citizensrwi 11 continue * to oppose airport expa/J- 
, sign "by all possible moans, " Like dumping tea into Boston harbor? 

In May 1972 the City of Ames, Iowa, proposed a plan for expansion of ^ 
the Ames Municipal Airport .-^ ^Residents in close proximity to runway 
approaches and traffic patterns believed that • the proposed airport 
expansion would reduce the quality of the. environment in the residen- 
tial areas, ^^^aj or concern was the addition- of aircraft noise to ' 
residential area^in which many residents felt the noise level was 
already excessive/vExamination of the City's Preliminary Environ- 
mental Impact ptudy2\Lndicated the study was superficial and insuffi^- 
cient to justijfy many_of the City ' s conclusions in support of the 
project/ A^-'small group of Concerned Citizens, with assistance from 
some members of the Ames Conservation Council, were successful in 
having the project abandoned until an Indepth study by an outside » 
consult.ant could be conducted. 3 

The purpose of this report is to summarize the problems and inter- 
actions between the group of Concierned Citizens, and' local, state, 
and federal agencies, and to li^t the lescons that were learned as 
a result of those interactions. The rationale' is that students'of 
environmental studies will be able to draw upon this report to 
develop a better understanding of the problems encountered, and 
'procedures used by a group of Concerned Citizens to protect, the 

.quality of their environment. 

> " " ^ • i . . . ' 

Background of the Project ^ '1 

The expression, "You may as well be in Ames, Iowa," has been used in 
a movie, newspapers, magazines, and on natdonal television to connote, 
a small town, isolated in time and space. Although Ames is surrounded 



*Dr. D^Luca is Associate Professor of Earth Scidfnces and Science • 
Education at Iowa State University , Amss, Iowa' 50011 , and was 
actively involved in the early developmental stages of the Univer-' 
sity's Environmental Studies Program* 



by agrlculturai'.land, ' and granted it is not a metijopolitan complex,'* 
tt is inuch more 'than a^stfop at the crossroads. Ames is located 30 
miles liortK'' of Des Moines anti has a^ population of about 25,000 year- 
round residents, plus 'an influx of 23,000 Iowa State University 
students during t'he-^ac^demic year.u The Hilton Cultural Center which 
Is managed by Iowa State University has rjBceived national and inter- 
national acclaim, as/has the City/6 solid waste recycling plant which 
is said to be the first of its' kind. Major employejrs in the City are 
Iowa State. University, Hacli 'Chejuical, Bourns Electronics, Suni^-trand 
Transmission, 3-M Company, Iowa -Department of Transportatior.. and the 
National Animal Disease Laboratory. Communications media in the City 
include a television station, four radio stations, and oHif^e daily news- 
paper.' . „ ' 

The Ames Municipal Airport is located i-3/4 m'iles south of Main. Street 
It consists of a 3500-foqt northwest-southeast paved runway, a 3300- 
foot northeast-southwest turf runway, paved ramp and taxiways, adinin-. 
istration building, 8 hangars, 2 airqraft repair and .maintenance ; ... 
buildings, and 2 storage buildings. The airport is cl^ascified as a 
Basis Utility (Stage II) type airport, which' means that it can accom- 
modate about 95 percent of the general aviation fleet under 12,500. 
pounds (primarily'* small single engine aircraft). About 73 aircraft- 
were based at the airport in 1972. 

Proposed Airport Expansion 

Plans for airport expansion centered on the construction of a 4900- 
foot northeast-southwest runway whi.ch would be capable of handling 
dual engine aircraft up to 60,000 PG\mds gross weight, * The proposed 
runway would include standard cler ' rrr^t '\ from the j^nds of the paved 
portion an^ would be equipped with ail nc.;:assary landing lights, 
runway end ' identification lights, a visual approach slope indicator, 
and all required markings fior visual and instrument landings. One 
option /concerning the acquisition of land proposed that additional ■ 
land b6 acquired and reserved for future extension of the proposed 
4900-ft)ot tunway to 6000 feet.l 



Reasons for the Proposed Expansion 

The City provided two major reasons for the. proposed expansion: 1) 
business aircraft associated with possible growth of -small to medium- 
sized industry heeded expanded facilities, and 2) the addition of the 
new runway would provide an extra margin of safety for larger air- 
craft. It was also noted that larger aircraft that were using the 
paved runway were doing so at sotne risk to their own* safety' as well 
as to the detriment of the runway, taxiways and ramps which were not 
designed to carry such heavy aircraft. . ^ ' , 

Concerned Citizens 

The public meeting concerning the proposed Airport '. Expansion Plan 
was scarcely more than the legal requirement for such^ announcements 
in a local newspaper. It was quite by chance that a half-dozen 



people from the impacted area attended the sche#uled meeting. They 
learned that -"the new .runway in its f inal stage would be almost twice 
as long as the old runway , allowable aircraft weigh would increase 
by a factor of 5, and in 20 years air traffic would increase between 
4 and 5 times its 1972 level. On the one hand plans called. for a 
major ^ Expansion of facilities and aircraft traffic^ but on the other 
hand proponents claimed that noise levels would decrease in some 
areas and not increase substantially in other areas. Residents^ from 
the impacted area were extremely skeptical of such reasoriing and 
C^ij'iPTtioned how a major expansion project could result in decreased 
mlse or only very little increases in noise. They reasoned that 
their residential areas were already subjected to excessive nois6 , 
and airport expansion would inevitably add to the noise level. Their 
concern led to the formation of a loosely knit group of Concerned- 
Citizens to learn more about the proposed expansion. 

The Concerned Citizens never established .membership criteria nor were 
there any committees, dues, or even a formal meeting. Communication 
between interested* individuals was primarily by telephone and occa- 
sionally a few individuals met to discuss problems and swap informa- 
tion. The division of labor came about rather fortuitously. As a 
need for certain types of information were identified, those indi- 
viduals -who were best qualified either volunteered or simply moved 
ahead to obtain the desired information and subsequently shared it 
with others. , 

', ' - . 

At first the Concerned Citizens looked for information that Would 
allay their fears by telling them that' their initial impressions 
about increased aircraft noise were wrong. Unfortunately, new 
information only confirmed' their initial impressions. A rebuttal 
to the City's Preliminary Environmental Impact Statement cited 26 
failures and/or incorrect statements, and charged the City with 
failure to satisfy the intent and purpose of an e^ironmental impact 
statement a;^— isequired by law.^ Some of the most important 
omissions we te: 1) failure to consider noise from low- 
flying aircraf : in traffic patterns away from runways, pver residen- 
tial areas", 2)^ failure to, consider noise from . continued use of the 
oldvrunway, and 3) failure to give adequate consideration to other 
alternatives to airport expansion. An example of an incorrect and 
misleadinig statement follows. "The glide path of the present paved 
runway is over a residential area and school on one end and over 
dormitories and residential .areas on the other. The proposed run- 
way's glide path would. eliminate approaches over these -areas. 
The first sentence was true, but the second sentence was ^incorrect 
because the old runway would continue to he used and as usage of 
the airport increased, traffic on that* runway would also be . 
expected to increase. " . 

The critical -question about maximum size of aircraft that would use 
the proposed runway was not answered. The 12,500-pound load capacity 
o*f the paved runway was being exceeded by a factor of 2 or more by 
heavier aircraft. It appeared that if the proposed xunway was built 
to accommodate 60,000-pound aircraft as planned, and its load ♦ capa- 
city wa5 also exceeded, then much heavier and noisier aircraft would 
use the runv;ay. 



Araed with new information, the Concerned Citizens concentrated on 
educating the members of the City Council. The rationale was \£^hat 
the members of the City Council did not understand the problems 
because they had not .been provided with sufficient information. 
New information and ^signed petitions calling for an indepth study 
were, presented to them, but their votes continued to support advance- 
ment of the proposed project. It appeared that an unofficial decision 
in favor of airport expansion had been made prior to publication of 
the plans for expansion, and City officials were merely going through 
the potions of giving it their -formal approval. 

Although two City Council ^members provided Concerned Citizens with 
behind-the-scenes information, the majority of the Council members 
were sufficiently aligned with the Ames Chamber of Commerce \:o make 
the prospect of airport expansion appear inevitable. Communications 
with the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) and Environmental , 
Protection Agancy (EPA) at both their Washington D.C. and Kansas 
City offices proved fruitless, as did communication with the lox^a 
Department of Environmental Quality. Finally, in the last hour, 
more than 700 signatures in support of a referendum were presented 
to the City Cquncil. The Iowa Code required that the expansion pro- 
ject be put- the vote of the people or be abandoned. The project 
was abandoned on September 18,. T973. In February, 1978, the Wain- 
wright Engineering Company of Montgomerj;^, Alabama, was hired to do 
an indepth study of the Ames Municipal Airport. 6 

Lessons Learned 

'I 

1. Citizens have too much faith in the desire and ability of local , 
state, and federal governments to protect the environment . 

One of the main barriers to developing awareness and taking action 
against the proposed project was the high confidence that citizens 
had in government agencies. They couldn't believe that the local, 
state, and fede'^al governments would approve of any project that 
would disrupt the integrity of residential areas. 

There -was one incident that helped, to shock some people out of 
their complacency. Residents inj an area near a new elementary 
school met with the airport manager to discuss aircraft traffic 
over their neighborhood. Their main complaint was that aircraft 
were flying illegally low over the school and homes. The airport 
manager reported that such flights were legal according to an FAA 
rule which permitted aircraft to be as low as '500 feet when taking 
off over the residential area. That finding did much to destroy 
confidence in the F/\A and City govelrnment as agencies that would 
protect the tranquility of a residential area. In general, as ' 
citizens' contacts with government increased, their confidence 
in government decreased. 
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Local politics make comprehensive land use planning veiry diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. 



Tiie: original* Airport, Layouts Plan for expansion was approved -by 
the' FAA in November, 1^64 .1 ■: At that time most of tfie; : : ,v : 
land near the airport was zoned /\non-residential** : , ! ^ 

and steps should have been taken to insure that land use 
remained "non-residential." City records, however, show the : 
history of'the area was influenced by a series of rezonings 
and approvals for residential subdivisions. Although this fact 
Was called to the attention of the City Council in 1973, resi- < 
dential subdivisions are being developed within one-half; mile 

^ of the airport and directly under, one- runway -approach zone and 
adjacent to another runway approach zone, Addjitional residential , 
development is taking place within one mile toj the east and west 

' of the airport / It appears expansion of the airport and rezoning 
of land has been influenced more by local politics than by con- , 
cern for a comprehensive land use plan for the region., • 

FAA has conflict ing roles, of promotion and control .; ^ 

Oi? the one hand FAA promotes aviation by providing federal funds - 
and on the other hand controls aviation by passing judgment on 
site location and facilities. It has been shown that a single ' 
agency cannot do justice to both roles. The role of promotion : 
usually dominates over the role of ^control an*;! safety. The Atomic 
Energy Cqmmission, until th'e creation of the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission, was a case in point, ' 

Official FAA policy supports dither airport ^expans ion or reloca- 
tion, whichever plan is approved by FAA. In practice^.it appears 
that a shortage of funds and the desire to maximize promotion of 
, aviation leads to an FAA funding policy that encourageS'^'3ii?px)rf 
expansion and discourages airport relocation. Airporp expansion 
in a growing community is of ten a; shoi;trun solution because a 
growing community soon overruns the' airport,, facilities becbme 
inadequate, complc;ints by pilots and resident's mount, d^;id relo- 
cation is eventually carried out at greater expense. The history 
of airportg in many U.S • cities indicates that fa^JLure to make 
long-range plans -have often resulted in relocationats^a much : . 
-higher cost. It must be said, however, that FAA is not alone in 
its shortrun view, local governments often support expansion 
dimply because it is more' expedient in terms of locai^politics . - 

Local", state, and federal laws are inadequate to protect residen- 
tial areas from airport ejcpansion . * * ' : 

contrary to tl}e title of the .agency, the Environmental Protection 
Agency (in 1973) could nat protect^the residential areas fi^om 
encroachment of an expanding airport because it lacked legal 
-author!^. Communication with the EPA office in Kansas City 
indicated^hat they could only review and comment on till e environ- 
mental impact statement^ They did not have any legal authority 
to dictate to FAA or the City of Ames. A similar response was 
received from the lowii Department of Environrccntal Quality. 



Public Law 91-190, Section 102(2) (c) guarantees the citizen's 
right tbj know, comment, question,- and receive answers to his | 
.questions.. The City of Ames and FAA have legal obligations 
to gather data, publicize data and clarify data for all inter- 
ested persons. There* are no laws , howeyer, that state thaft a 
declsiot} naist be based on that data. Decisions can be made on 
strictly political considerations, without regard for even the 
best collection of data. 

For exapiple, the Concerned Citizens felt that the Ames City 
Council was ignoring the data, so they made the political move : 
of calling for a referendum on the question of airport expan- 
sion. The Ames City Council did not want to risk a loss at the 
polls so they countered with a political move in voting to* aban- 
don the project. In the absence of environmental standards and , 
^ laws, the airport issue was decided "^on the basis of politick. ^ 

5. Don't depend oh the proponents of the proposed project to provide 
all important information . • 

' The Airport Expansion Plan was strongly supported by the Ames 
Chamber of Commerce and the city manager who was a board member 
of the Ames Chamber of Commerce. Although the proposal came 
from the City of Ames, the information in the proposal and the 
accompanying environmental impact statement stressed the positive 
aspects while glossing over the negative aspects of the project. ' 
The Concerned Citizens' had tQ fill in the critical omissions and 
correct erroneous statements'; in order to develop a more accurate 
understanding of the project. Money for hiring' experts was not 
available,* but laymen with the ability to locate and synthesizre 
information were rather effective. * 

Several methods were used to obtain information- Telephone calls 
worked well 'for collecting general information, although letters 
from various ^agencies were valued more because they serwed as 
evidence in support of specific views. *A search of the related 
literature also proved helpful in locating many key publications • 
For .example, the problems associated with* airport expansion in 
different comtnunities are usually similar; One publication pro- 
vided an excellent guide to the factors an!^ type of data thatt 
should be considered when planning an airport or airport expatl- 
l±onJ Use of that publication served as the basis for an indepth 
rebuDtal to the City's environmental impact statement. 



A s^ll group of loosely knit citizens, working with out-of-pocket 
mcftijgy can be successful in the shortrun^ but in the long run the 
-^Vrfrds are stacked" in favor of the Chamber of Commerce. 



The. Ames Chamber of Commerce is well organized and financed for 
the purpose of promoting^ growth. They exert tremendous influence 
on City government by vigorously supporting their candidates for 
City Council and cultivating friendships with City officials. 
Untll/recently the city manager's membership dues to the Chamber 
^of Commerce were paid by the City. The city manager, by virtue 



of his control over city employees, can influeifce the attitude . 
, and; decisions of his employees and diontrol the kinds of infor- 
mation that are passed on to the Zoning Board and City Council. 
The Ames Daily Tribune is in large part dependent on the business 
community for its financial support and therefore has much in 
' common with the Chamber of Commerce on issues relating to growth. 
A series of clippings from the Ames Daily Tribune over the past 
five years confirms th ex r admittedly strong support for air- 
port expansion, 8 as well as their failure to keep the public 
informed concerning negative aspects of airport expansion. The 
web of factors that control information and decisions in city 
government are much more extensive and complex than summarized ' ' 
here, and it ±s unlikely that small groups of citizens can pre- 
vent' growth from reaching cancerous proportions in the longrun. r 

Current status of the Antes Municipal Airport 

X The Wairiwright Engineering Company is now conducting an indepth study 
- of the/airport and its needs for the next 20 years* The information 
gathered will be publicized and made available to the ^citizens of 
Ames for discussion and their consideration. The Mayor has appointed 
. a Citizens Committee to study the information, obtain feedback from - 
the citizens, and select one of four alternatives: 1) do nothing, 
2) expand the facility, 3) relocate within 15 minutes from downtown, 
: and 4) relocate within 30 minutes from downtown. 

On the surface, the decision-making process appears very reasonable. . 
However, there are some problems. Four of the six members on the 
Citif^ns Committee are pilots. Another factor is that the Iowa Code 
: 'has been changed to give the City Council exclusive authority to rule 
on the question of airport expansion. Although most city projects 
such as a new fire station, school or city hall must receive the 
approval of 60 percent of those voting, no referendum is required 
for airport expansion regardless of how much it costs. 

The Concerned Citizens are taking a wait-and-see attitude. There is 
a possibility that the Chamber of Commerce will support relocation ' 
of the airport. If that occurs, the Concerned Citizens would gladly 
join forces with them. On the other hand, if the data do not guaran- 
tee the integrity of the residential areas, the Concerned Citizens 
y are prepared to oppose airport expansion by all possible means. 
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GOVERNOR'S COMMISSION ON ARIZONA ENVIRONMENT 

by Roy P. Drachrnan* 



It's sometimes hard to tell hew much pubJLic involvement in environ- 
n^tal policy formation is window-dressing, and how much ^'is. solid 
stuff. The Governor' s Commission on Arizona Environment is a case 
in point. If you' have Visited Phoenix or Tucson recently , you might 
wonder whether anybody in Arizona were concerned about air 'pollution 
" from copper smelting operations or about ubiquitous air conditioners 
and irrigation systems "mining" ground-water aqui fers , but this ^ 
report suggests there are people, in Arizona with an ecological con- 
science applied to environmental issues * - 

This unique Commission, has been in operation since the ^ite House 
Conference"^ on Natural Beauty in 1965. Composed entirely of volun- 
teers who pay their own expenses, it meets at diverse locations 
throughout the state to 'tackle environmental problems. All of 
Arizona's environmental legislation of the, past 13 years^ is , 
. directly or indirectly a result of the Commission. 

Many states have written to ascertain "how it works," but have not 
been able to organize anything like it. 

Because it is a non-partisan group presenting both sides of all 
: environmental problems, it "has the ear" of the Governor. Thus, 
it- is able to be of real servicd to the state: 

Following the I^ite House Confereace on Natural Beauty in May, 1965, 
Governor Samuel P. Goddard called for a GovemorVs Conference on 
Arizona Beauty in August, 1965. Arizona was the first state to hold 
a conference of this ' type. 

State and national experts met with concerned citizens to discuss ' 
ways and means of protecting our natural and man-made heritage. 
Lewis J. Ruskin, Conference Chairman, made these recommendations 
to, the Governor following the two-day conference: 




*Mr. Drachman was the first Chairman of the Governof s^ Commission on 
Arizona Envi ronment when it was formed in 1965 and is now chairman 
again. He is well-known ^ for his environmental orientation in his 
work in real estate development. He is a member of the Society of 
Indus tjrial Realtors and is a Past President of^the American Society 

' of Real Estate Counselors . He has served on the Board of Di rectors 
of the American 'Chapter of the International Federation of Real 
Estate Boards and was Vice President of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards . He is the Past President and a Trustee of the 
Urban Land Institute. 
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1. rWire President and Mrs • Johnson that Arizona endorses the ' 

concept of encouragement of maintaining natural beauty. 
Send copies to the Congressional Delegation; " 

2. Conference goes on record as endorsing national billboard 
and junkyard control; ' . 

3. Establish an Annual Governor's Conference on Statewide 
Beauty and an" advisory committee be set up to' organize it. 

Further statements to the Governor were made under the following 
headings; . 

I. Beautif ication Beyond the Right-of-Way— There should be ade- 
quate highway rights-of-way with control of, outdoor adver- 
tising, junkyards, and electric power lines. 

II. Townscape — Long-range planning and good design. 

IIIA. Air and Water Pollution — Control of air and water pollution. 

IIIB. Progress in Utility Beautif ication — Encouragement for under-, 
ground utilities . 

IV. Beautification of the Right-of-Way — Good landscaping practices. 

V. Ruralscage— A state wilderness act should be passed for the 
protection of wildlife and points of natural interest. 
Intensify laws relating to protectipn of plants, wildlife and 
antiquities. Immediate recognition for need to half destruc- 
tion or removal of hisi:oric and prehistoric structures, objects^ 
etc. Make the ^best use of public lands. 

VI. Citizen Participation and Action — Inscill individual and group 
pride for beautification. Concern for community appearance, 
taught t-o all, beginning with school, children. Set up and 
-continu, to, particip*ate in community action groups catering to 
the need of all ethnic groups and. income levels^ Recommend a 
: f ull : time paid director with- a permanent advisory council on 
beauty. 

There was much enthusiasm and this led to the creation of the Governor's 
Commission on Arizona Beauty by Executive Order on November 24, 1965. 
There were '30 members appointed by the Governor and a Professional 
Advisory Committee with 22 members composed of representatives of 
governmental agencies and professional and business groups. Roy Drach- 
man was appoint ed:^Chairman by the Governor. 

The Commission ajiropted as its objectives: "To promote cleau, attracr- 
tive, well-desmned communities , beautiful highx^ays , parks , shorelines, 
historic sites and structures through a continuing stiacewide progr^im of 
public educa'tion and action among citizens, governmental groups and 
other organizations. To also protect and encourage awareness of Ari- 
zona's abundant natural beauty," 



Governor Jack Williams changed the name to /idvisory Commission on' 
Arizona Environment and Governor Raul Castro to Governor's Commission 
on Arizona Environment. Roy Drachmah, Tucson real estate developer, ; 
continued as chairman for two years, at which time F. J. "Mac" 
MacDonald, a Phoenix, landscape architect, became Chairman, contin- 
uing through a part of 1976. - 

> ' • '' * 

Originally, the Commission was a "two-layered" organization, consisting 
of the Cominission proper with 31 voting members, plus a Professional 
Advisory Committee of 18 governmental persons who were non-voting. 
Presently, the Commission consists of one large body (including 
governmental voting members), totaling 153 persons (1976). 

The Commission serves under each Governor's Executive Order, and each 
order has been generally based on the preceding one. The order in all 
cases has^ been very broBd, permitting a great deal of latitude for the 
Commiss'ion^v especially with respect t;o organization. In each Executive 
Order, the Governor has reserved ' the right to designate the Chairman 
and Vice Chairman. Organizational decisions, i.e. , need for, formation 
and structure of committees, the selection of committee chairmen, make- 
up' of the Executive Board, etc., are left to the Commission' s discre- 
tion. The Executive ^oard, at least in recent, times, is made up of the 
Commission Chairman arid Vice Chairmen and the committee chairmen. (but 
not sub-committee and ad hoc committee chairmen) , _along with a represen- 
tative of state government and federal government. \ 

The Commission does nojt'; and never has recruited members. Any organiza- 
tion wishing a representative on the'Commission must request this in a 
letter to the Chairman; the request is first sqnt to the Membership 
Screening Co.^uittee for its comments, and the Commission office then 
forwards the Commission's recommendation "to appoint or not to appoint" 
to the Governor ^ who makes the final deteirmihation. Once a"slot" is 
established for a^a organization and its first representative is 
appointed, that organization pretty much determines the -specific person 
who will represent it as. the slot is vacated for one reason or another; 
however, the Commission does exert some control by urging that the, 
representative be the head of the organization or a high-ranking 
officer. In addition, the Governor sometimes -directly initiates 
appointments. In either case, all members (then and now) are appointed 
by the Governor and serve at his pleasure. 

Since the first Governor's Conference on Arizona Beauty in 1965 and 
starting Vith the formation of the Commission, legislation has been 
of pttmie importance to the membership. Some of the legislation pro- 
moted by the CoiTimission and passed by the State Legislature is as 
follows: 

Air Pollution Control. This was the. first of many 
air pollution control bills passed, which include 
SB 98, 1969; SB 1, 1970; and SB 8, 1971. This has 
been a concern of the Commission since the recom- 
mendation in 1966. 

Underground Utility Feasibility. A recommendation 
from tlie Governor's Conference on Arizona Beauty. 
Pursued by ' the Commission. 



1967— SB 1 



1968— SB 70 



1970— HB 195 



Billboard Control. Sought by the public for 1^6 
years and by the Commission for five. 




1972— HB 2012 Billboard Control. Brought/Arizona statutes into 
compliance with the Federal Highway Beauti'f ication 
Act of 1965. Important to received federal funds. 
Recommendation from Governor's Conference on , 
Arizona .Beauty. ' * 

1972— HB 2001 Emission Control. Related to air pollution prbb- 

1974 — HB 2319 . lems. The Commission has continued to support this. 

concept and promoted publicly the defeat of the 
referendum to repeal this law. 

1971 — HB 151 Junkyard Control. Acquisition or relocation of both 

1975— HB 1104 junkyards and billboards. Recommendation from the 

Governor's Conference on Arizona: Beauty and later 
Commission activity. v 

1975 — SB 1011 Solar Energy Tax Deduction. 

1975 — SB 1184 Public Dumping Grounds. • Counties and towns may pre- 
' scribe fees for use. 

1975— SB 1286 Abandoned . Motor Vehicles. Recommended in 1971. 
" •; ; ^ - ' ^ • / ■ ' 

1976 — SB 1224 Establishment of Parkways or Histofical or Scenic 

, Roadways. One of the first recommendations to come 
from the Commission in 1966. 

1976 — SB 1062 Mining Claim Location. RecQitaended in 1974. 

1976 — HB 2018 Solar Eitergy Research Commission Appropriation. 

Recommended by the Commission in 1974. 

. The National Air Pollution Bill^was also heavily suppcrte'd by the 
Commission beginning in 1970. 

In addition to legislation, where only those bills and concepts thor- 
oughly researched (both pros and cons) were supported, the Commission 
has been involved in many special projects and has toured many parts 
of the state. Some of those are as follox^s. 

Among the first positive steps of the Commission (1966) was support of 
4671 which authorized the Central Arizona Project. In 1967 the 
ommission organized Arbor Day programs throughout the state in connec- 
tion with the State Department of Public Instruction. The goal was to 
plant 100,000 trees. 

A statewide litter control program was initiated by the Commission in 
1967. "Arizona Will" cartoons were used to advertise this promotion. 
In order to publicize the Commission^ a nationally known Arizona car- 
toonist, Walt Ditzen, created a cartoon, character, and a contest was 
held to choose a name. A Tucson girl won from 2,000 suggested names, 
and "Ari2idna Will" became the official symbol of the Commission. 



- The second Governor's Conference on Arizona Beauty in 1968 brought 
together over 500 people in Scottsdale. State and national experts 
discussed with the participants "ways to protect Arizona's na^tural 
and roan^-made heritage." , ; 

Initiated -in 1970, citias and; toims in Arizona adopted a 12-point plan 
for Keep America Beautiful Operation Clean-up. National awards were- 
given to some of them. The.Commission continued to work with this 
project for several years and gave awards of its own to deserving 
cities and towns . • 

An Awards Committee was established in 1968. Seventy-one\awards have 
.been given to individuals, businesses, cities/ towns and o\hers for . 
outstanding work in protecting and/or improving or enhancing^ the 
environment. Each nominee has been carefully screened and, when 
necessary, sities have been inspected by the committee or members of 
the Commission. 

In 1968 a U.S. -Mexico Joint Development Committee was formed which 
lasted for two years. It sponsored a "Border Beautification and 
Friendship Day Pro j eg t." F. J . MacDonald, ' who was appointed chairman 
in 1967, was named as Arizona' coordinator for the project to improve* 
physical appearance of areas adjacent to the border and to improve cul- 
• tural activities.. In Nogales cooperation has become a reality with 
joint sewer facilities. The Commission was included in manv of these 
meetings ' and prior to one a stop was -made and Commission members partici- 
pated in the ceremony that/established an Historic Park at Tubac. 

Phreatophyte eradication, the Welltcn/Mohawk lrrigatpion District,; 
chaparral management, plus studies of river chahnelization were 
focuses in 1970. Results were a change in projected chaparral 
management, no channelization of the Rilito River,' and some preser- 
^yation of phreatophyte, areas along the Gila River.' Efforts in this 
area continued during 1971, picking up herbicides and discharge per- 
mits of pollutants into waters as part of the study and action. 

. ■ .' . ■ ' .,'•■<, 

In 1973 the Commission sponsored a forum on i environmental education ^ 
at. Flagstaff . The purpose was a three-way dialogue between elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher education professionals. \ Communication 
was established, particularly among the higher education personnel, 
resulting in changes in all three campuses. . 

,A joint effort with the League of Women Voters iit 1974-75 was the 
sponsoring of the Solid Waste Management Van (display). This Van 
was on call from schools and others throughout the state as an 
educational tool. Recycling techniques from the Van were put on 
permanent display at Lake Pleasant in 1975. 

In 1972 the Commission promoted the Environmental^ Education Teachers 
Guide published by the State Department of Education with* a special 
federal grant. 

The Commission, in addition to its regularly scheduled meetings, has' 
taken field trips once a year, as well as visiting sites of interest 
to environmental groups during meetings . Such trips have included 



■ ■ ' ■' ■ ■ ' ' ' ' \ ■ ' . ■ ■ ' . 

visits to the -Peabddy Goal Mine, Lavender Pit Mine, Decade 80 Solar/ 
Copper house in Tucson, paper\recycling facilities, phreatophyte loca- 
tions, several smelters, the Research Ranch at Elgin, site of the 
Helvetia Mine (new, Anaconda >tine) , ^and the. Santa Rita Experimental 
Range. . ' • ' \, ' ' ■ / ■ , 

This history would not tse complete without mention of Janis Johns, 
executive secretary to the, Commission since March, •1966.' , Obviously^ 
:the above matters, the very well-organized conferences,' etc., would 
not have succeeded without her untiring efforts, devotion, and loyalty- 
to the Commission. She died January 6, 1979. 

■ The Annual Commission Workshop held in Flagstaff eventually replaced 
the Governor ^s Conference on Arizona Beauty. The workshops are open 
to the public, as are all meetings, and always include guest speakers 
and panelists of national repute. Workshop sessions provide recommen- 
dations which are voted on by the membership for subsequent action. 

The most rewarding aspect of membership in the Governor's Commission 
is the opportunity to meet with other citizens, and professionals, 
share and discuss various environmental concerns' of the; State of 
Arizona and the United States. 



PASSAIC RIVER COALITION VS. ARMY CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

by Ella F. Filippone and Betty A. Little* 



' The first environmental resource management agency in the United States 
was the U.S . Army Corps of Engineers, charged since the early 1800s with 
the care and cleaning of river transportation routes , later with flood 
controls If the Corps got a little carried awny with its mission, it at 

. least provided a haven for the^ officers who were to help win at Gettys- 
burg, the Argonne, and Los Alamos. The dawn of the environmental era, ^ 
however, found the Corps on the defensive, the target of activist pot-- 
shots around the country , How a ci tizeni's militia brought the Corps 
regulars to parade rest in New Jersey is the. burden of this case study 
—a claj^sic example of public participation in environmental policy , 
using environmental education as an artillery barrage to convert bareaii" 
crats tpjf an enlightened strategy of environmental management* 



Environmental education is all-encompassing; it requires the citizen to 
have knowledge of the total system- — not only the natural scientific prb- 
. cess but of the , social and political interrelatignships as ..well. The 
of ten-referred-to syndroiae of the. scientific, study which gathers dus-t 
on the shelves of local libraries is a clear example of research well 
db^ne^ but then the follow-through by a specialist in public affairs is 
nob considered, and thus ai^other good work falls by the wayside. 

An environmental education program affiliated. with an adversary cause 
can effect change; however, a time element must be present which per-' 
mits the citizenry to .gather information, interpret it, and then 
translate It into the. language of the man-on-the-str^et .Hence, the 
case study of the Passaic River Coalition (PRC) vs.' the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers is an example of a program which mobilized citizens 
(public and private) to action, which developed a new perspective 
toward planning by the Army Corps of Engineers in the New York District. 

Fortunately, timing was on the side of the PRC, since recognition of 
' environmental problems in the late 1960s placed a new perspective on , 
the role of citizens and their participation in public decisibn-mking. 

The Passaic River Basin lies almost totally in northeastern Ney Jersey, 
containing the most densely populated communities in the United States. 
The Passaic River has been floodprone since colonial days, but in 1870, 
the New Jersey Legislature took action to begin .to control the flooding 
problems o 



*Mrs . Filippone is Executive Administrator and Mrs . Little, Director of 
Education for the Passaic River Coalition, Basking Ridge, NJ 07920. 
Both have been associated with the PRC . since 1969 . Their major focus 
in-^ establishing the PRC has been public service, environmental educa-r 
tion, and environmental resee^rch on a multi disciplinary level. 



However, political controversy already todk hold, and by the late 
1880s, the project was abandoned. In 19p^ and 1903, two major storms 
occurred (the latter still being, the storm of record), which precipi- 
tated the^ establishment of the first of many gubernatorial committees 
to evaluate the flooding problems of .the Passaic'^River Valley. Always 
controversy arose, and nothing happened. Furthermore, as one studies 
the history of the committee deliberations, the final reports bear 
sindlarities to the original 1904 document. Thus by 1936, when the 
Corps of Engineers obtained the mandate to undertake flood control 
projects, the Passaic River program was amongst those selected. ^Again, 
reports were presented to the public only to be turned down. Th^e last 
of these exercises was the report of 1968, entitled Passaic River Basin 
Water Resources Development . 

At the conclusion of a public information meeting held in Livingston, 
New Jersey, one man, Lary Wasserman,,. raised his hand and inquired 
whether there were any others present who' did not like the Array Corps 
of Engineers-preferred program. Plan III or C. A small group met in 
the back of the room, and agreed after several meetings to establish 
an organization to raise the consciousness of the public and oppose 
Plan III and any other plan which would cripple the free-flowing river 
or irapact-^n its environmental integrity. Funding would be obtained 
from the general public, always a difficult task. 

Thus, in 1971, armed with a determination to save the Passaic, the 
authors developed a program for both the formal school system (second- 
ary, college, and university), and ^the general public, which was intro- 
duced using the infusion method. The program needed to. be adaptable 
to highly educated as well as the most uninformed; it >ad to be 
developed in short time spans, as crises occurred, public hearings 
arose, and ^the environmental point of view was being -challenged . In 
addition, jthe watershed association, during lulls .between public con- 
frontations, was itself in a learning process and strove to place ' 
itself in a leadership position because of its commitment toward find- 
ing an acceptable -solution ^and its growing expertise in water-related 
problems, and formal/informal education programs. 

The first step taken by the PRC was the publication of a paper entitled 
The Passaic River and Its Role — 1970 , which was distributed to federal, 
state, county, and municipal officials as yell as publics which could- 
be identified. as having an interest in the Passaic River. The response 
was positive, especially with regard to the need to build an institu- 
tion devoted to public service, education and research focusing on the 
Passaic River Watershed. • , 

The second step was the development and presentation throughout nortRern 
New Jersey\of a slide program, with narrative, interdisciplinary in 
nature, entitled \rhe Crisis of our Flood Plains . The program included 
not only-. the flood^rTg aspects but also the positive ecological benefits 
of undeveloped, flood, plains. In 1972, 125 programs were presented to 
audiences of diversified concerned cit^izens, and over and over again, ^ 
the PRC gained informationpfi^ < to the public's concern for their River 
and the need to develop af^rogram pfi eviuity, not only for those who get 
flooded but for those wh^ would have^to sacrifice property under Plan III. 



In 1972, a hearing wa^s held for which the environmental community was 
well prepared, and the Board of Rivers and Harbors of the Array Corps 
directed the New York District 'to alter Plan III. so that it would be 
in compliance with the then newjl,y- enacted Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act Amendments of 1972. Thus,, Plan III was scaled down, and 
became Plan II-B, but^the large 30- foot-high, 7-1/2 mile lon<^./d^am, 
with its 108 miles of levees and berms was still 'before pubjLiC' review 

A hearing wa^ held in 1973 on Plan II-B, which again saw tiemonstra- 
tions<»by- flood victims, environ-mentalists fighting for their river, 
and a meeting which ended with no victory at 1:45 a.m. During the 
Interim time, however, the PRC began to collect a library of books 
and material on which to base argument and present facts; a Board of 
Advisors was established which included academicians, professionals, 
citizen leaders-r-all . comiriit.ted to a quality environment in north- 
eastern-New Jersey. Many of these individuals submitted "think" 
papers to the PRC for consideration as the continuous investigation 
of the problem was carried on. 

An opinion poll was taken, which gave the PRC insight as to public 
understanding of issufes not only regarding flood Control, but the 
many interrelated problems of watershed management, including the 
complexities of planning and land use -in an urban context; ^ 

,In 1974, a newly-elected governor of New Jersey, Brendan Byrne, was 
challenged to decide whether to forward Plan II-B on to the Corps of 
Engineers in Washington or whether to send it back to the New York 
District. For a meeting with the Governor (which never took place), 
the PRC (which had during its five-year existence collected data on 
the river system,, the laws, economics, data gaps, policies, public 
opini , and a list of concerns too complex to develop in any 
narr^^l?.^ fprm) developed objections to Plan II-B in the form of 
quest i^ris . Over 103 questions were presented which demonstrated: 

1. an indepth knowledge of pertinent laws, siich as the 
National Environmental Policy Act, Presidential Executive 
Orders, and State laws; 

2, an awareness and criticism of the economic implications 
which ranged from cost/benefit ratios to loss of jobs 
^nd economi.c impact; . * 

knowledge of and an evaluation of engineering techniques, 
such as channelization; j- 

an understanding and regard for the natural values of the 
area, and a desire to maintain and protect open space, 
parks and existing recreational opportunities, and the 
free flowing river ; u 

» 5. an evaluation of the public support which was missing from 
'Plan II-B, required under a Congressional mandate. * 
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Since the privatd^citizen is not always privy to the goings-on in the 
Governor's office, the day (April 11, 1974) the PRC and its contingency 
of public officials were to meet with Brendan Byrne, wa:s the same day 
the Governor signed a letter fon^arding Plan II-B onto Washington. 

Therefore, the 103 points were sent far and wide and initiated further 
discussion and self-education on the part of the public, to that^point 
where one member of the New Jersey Congressional delegation made the 
statement that. if only one of the points raised was correct, he would 
fight Plan II-B, The people wanted answers to the questions raised', 
and because the PRC had done its homework, the citizen advocacy group 
knew that no indepth study had ever been done by the Corps which would 
enable them to answer most of the 103 questions e^xcept in a very super- 
ficial manner, 

>> . , . , ' * 

By 1976, -when the project arose before 'the House Public Works Sub- 
committee on Water Resources, 76 more^'questions were added tQ the 
original list. In addition, sp*ecial papers relating^ to the history 
of flooding on the Passaic as well as potential an41ysis of the 
critical nature of the problem were presented to the Congress. Between 
1974 and 1976, intensive meetings were held with the Board of Advisors 
reaching out to educate the public and elected o^fficials on the J.nade- 
qua'cies of Plan II-B. Wljen the hearing was held on September '8, 1976, 
the Members of Congress rcxrf esenting the region, state, county, and .. 
municipal official a^asy^^l as representatives of the public interest 
group (including tK^I|kC) went to Washington to argue the issue. At 
the conclusion of the'' hour-long, tightly run debate. Congressman Ray 
Roberts (D-Texas) stated:* would like to compliment all of the 
witnesses both pro and con. I think it is the most interestitig group 
we have had in all the time we have met." 

Congresswoman >Iilliccnt Fenwlck (R-New Jersey) in her statement 
presented the charge' to» Congress when she stated that: 

I am here to testify about a flood control project for the 
Passaic River 4.n New Jersey. Many of the affected communi- 
ties in Morris, and Essex Counties are in the distr^ict I 
r: present. 

,It has been a continuing concern of mine, not only^sdCn^e I 
^ took' of fice, but even before, because I am conceriCed with 
conservation and flood projects in general in the/state. 

The Passaic River floods have taken live? and damaged 
property and can continue to do so in the future. The 
787 square miles that constitute tfife' Passaic River basin 
must ha^e a^sound flood control' system, but it must be a 
o system which, recognizes the wishes of the local communi- 
ties and" the efforts many of the towns have already made.... 

It is clear that we itiust act to control the flooding, but 
I earnestly hope and expect that the subcommittee will 
authorize only phase I, design memorandum, for the Passaic 
River. ' ^ ' 



The legislation ^ it clear that before any con- 

struction is begun, the Corps of Engineers has to return 
to Congress for furthei; authorization. 

In addition, it should be made clear in the, legislation 
that all alternatives, including nonstructural alterna- 
tives, ♦ .should be examined in detail* 

• • ,The people^yant. to see alternative nonstructural 
approaches studied and submitted to the towns and to 
Congress before any construction plan is approved* 

If this subcommittee sends the House a bill which is 
tightly and carefully drawn, authorizing only phase I, 
.authorizing the Corps of Engineers to stud ''"all the alter- 
natives andrequiring; a return to Congress for further 
authorisation before any action is taken, I believe we- 
will be acting prudently in the'public interest* 

The people of my district want to be sure that they will 
be able to be an active part of the decision-making,, pro- 
cess for the Passaic River , through public meetings and > 
through their local officials* 

They wartt to be sure that they will be able to examine 
the studies and recommendations before any construction^ 
is started. And so, Mr * Chairman, do I.l 

The Phase I Design Memorandum was approved by the Congress with a 
General Consensus statement attached which was drafted two days 
after the hearing by the advocates , led by the PRC. . An authoriza 
tion of $12; million was attached to , the project. The Army Cqrps 
of Engineers must again restudy the Passaic ^River Valley Usiilig th 
following guidelines': 

Controversy revolves around a concern that conclusions ( . 
reached by the Chief of Engineers Report of February IS, 
1976, will be given priority to the exclusion' of ^qual 
consideration of alternatives, and other objectives, 
including water management and attainment of water quality 
goals, ]iursuant to P. L. 92-500. Controversy over construc- 
. tion of the project emanates from; many communities in ; 
Morris and Essex Counties that stand to lose substantial 
portion of* their land to structural solutions; from con- 
servation interest who. seek non-structural solutions; 
from those who rej ect dams , dikes , and levees in their 
communities; from those who believe other forms of cbn- 
structlon such as a cjJLversion tunnel or a system of 
tunnels addressing the peeds of the entire basin should 
be re-evalu^ited; f rom those who believe water suppLy 
, ^ "objectives should be* met together with flood control.... 

The Committee directs the reformulation of the plan for 
' water manag;ement and flood control for the Entire Passaic 
River Basin* Said plan shall include a new environmental 



impact statement which is the subject of public hearings 
and formulation of a final environmental impact statement 
*to^ be submitted to the Council on Environmental Quality. 

: jLocal opposition to any plan which relies upon extensive 
use of dikes, dams ^ and levees such as those proposed in' 
prei^ious survey reports mandates that the following alter- 
natives or any combin'ation thereof shall be the only ones 
surveyed and considered: 

^ A sfull range of non-structural flood control alterna- 
tives to include land* acquisition, flood plain mapping, 
flood proofing, developing early warning systems and 
relocation of buildings, 

2. A btiinnel diversion plan. • 

3. A ;aystem of tunnels addressing the need's of the entire 
plan. , . * 

4. ' Plans that combine local protection works where locally 

acceptable and non-structural solutions including 
improvements to stream carrying capacity in accordance 
with different needs in the Lower; Basin and in the ' 
^ Central Basin. 

5. Evaluation of fulfilling water supply objectives 
together with flood control. 

6. Aquifer recharge and underground storage. ' - 

7. Reservoir management in' the headwaters. 

Coordination x^ith federal, state and local agencies, particu- 
larly the New Jersey Department 'of Envitonmental Protection in 
its efforts on flood control and .management of the total water 
resource cycle including water supply and water quality, shall 
be carried out by the Corps of Engineers. 2 



Is the education program 
finally has the means to 



over? It has only begun. The Army Corps 
investigate the problems, needs, and values 
of the region, but parallel with their efforts, the citizenry must 
question, evaluate^ and determine whether Government's reisponse 
serves the htBt interests of the public and the environment in which 
they chose to ii^ 



FOOTNOTES 

1. U.S. House of Representatives. Hearings before the SubcommiL^oe 
on VTater Resources of the Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
• tation, 94th* Congress, 2nd Session, September 8, 1976, Water 
Resources Development., p. 771, 1976. 

U.S. House of Representatives Report #9A-1702, Committee on Public 
Work^ and transportation Committee. R^^port on the 1976 Water 
RO^ 



COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT IN AIR QUALITY PROBLEMS IN 
STEUBENVILLE, OHIO, AND WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 



by Jo Ellen Force and Thomas A. Seliga* 



Steubenville-Weirton in the Upper Ohio River Valley^holds the dubious 
distinction of having one of the worst air pollution problows in the 
country » Yet the Atmospheric Sciences Program at The Ohio State 
University is also nationally distinguished. How do you develop and 
te'st methods for the trans fer of skills from experts at universities 
to cx}ncern^d citizens so that the process of environmental problem^ 
solving can be advanced? This is a mixed review of one such effoAt 
at environmental education. ! 

Attiong the important missions of a university is community service. 
The need to understand ^lnd resolve the complexities of the environ- 
mental trade-offs that communities must make today presents an 
opportunity for universities to carry out this mission. The case 
study presented here reports on an effort toPtransfer some of the 
knowledge and expertise available at the university to corncerned 
citizens so that the process of environmental problem solving at 
the community level will be advanced. 

.. ^ . 

Background 

The Atmospheric Sciences Program at The Ohio State University has 
been involved in the Steubenville-Weirton community since the pro- 
gram's inception in 1971. In an effort to relate the activities 
.of the Atmospheric Sciences Program to a major atmospheric sciences- 
related problem in the state of Ohio, two internal studies on the 
air pollution problems of the community were made during the pro- 
gram's first year. These studies brought about the realization that 
the community's self-perceptions and the related sociological impli- 
cations of the problem play an important role in both the technolog- 
ical and economic aspects of poor air quality. The Upper Ohio River 
Valley community - faces the interesting dilemma of many "single- 
industry" areas with the notable exception that it received nation- 
wide notoriety because of a front page Wall Street Journal article 
in 1970 proclaiming it to have the No. 1 air pollution problem in 
the nation, according to the United States Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA). The problem is due primarily to local meteorological 
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Steel industry operations. This is evidenced by the fact that the 
steel indxistry alone employs over two-thirds of the wage earners^ in 
the; area*. • 

Concurrently, and independently of Atmospheric Sciences Program 
activities , individuals at Ohio Wesleyan University and an engineer- 
ing consulting firm were conducting an economic and market analysis 
of the community sponsored by the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) . Through a series of personal contacts in l^te 
1972,' Ohio State, Ohio Wesleyan and the consulting firm personnel 
met and began discussing the possibilities of conducting a National 
Science Foundation-sponsored study in the area. Meetings were, also 
held with the mayors of Steubenville and Weirton, local air pollution 
agency representatives and local steel company representatives: The 
consulting firm played an important intermediary role in establishing 
some of the initial university-community contacts. They had worked 
with local business and government leaders In the past and had an 
invaluable understanding of community dynamics in the valley. 

During 1973, the Atmospheric Sciences Program submitted a proposal to 
the National Science Foundation's Office of Experimental R&D Incentives 
with supporting' letters from community representatives . This proposal 
was to organize and manage a two-day conference in order that local 
governments could get top,ether with citizens, labor, business, industry, 
state and federal* governments , and universities with the goal of form- 
ing new institutional alignments in order to attack the problem of air 
quality. In the spring of 1974, another proposal was submitted to the 
Office of Environmental Education, Office of Education, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. This piSbposal requested support for 
the. development and testing/of methods for the transfer of skills from 
experts at universities to concerned citizens so that the process of 
environmental, problem solving could be advanced. The primary goal of 
the activitic-^s was to better equip community members to participate in 
the environmental management process. Both proposals were funded in 
the summer of 1974. 



The Conference 

In the late summer of 1974, a series^ of informal planning meetings were 
held between the university staff and lo^al govenjment officials, 
community members, health- related professionals, steel company repre- 
sentatives and regul'atory agency personnel. In situations such as 
this, it is imperative that the university staff be tactful and aware 
of sensitivities in the community, not overlook any groups that may be 
interested or wish to be Involved, and be very open, receptive and non- 
judgmental of all ideas and concerns presented. 

The NSF-supported two-day conference was held in early November 1974 
at a state park lodge in eastern Ohio. A neutral location, nearby but 
outside of the conmunity, was chosen in order to maximize participants' 
participation in the conference and allow for effective informal t 
exchange of ideas. The grant provided monetary support to cover 
conference expenses for citizens and others unable to obtain support 



conference. . 

At the first mDrning session, presentations were made by experts on 
the following topics: community approaches to air pollution problem 
solving, air pollution indexing, and health effects of air pollution^ 
In the afternoon, the attendees divided into three working groups " 
representing 1) regulatory and statutory agencies, 2) business and 
industry, and 3) health and W(2lfare groups. E^h group prepared a 
report summarizing the problem from their perspective and proposing 
K)lutions. These reports were presented to and debated by the entire 

fjgroup the following morning. A summary report was prepared by Dr. 

ISeliga and Dr. Ralph W. Swain and is available for the cost of dupli- 
cating from the Atmospheric Sciences Program at Ohio State. 

Although undocumented, it appeared that the social hour and dinner, 
held the evening'of the first day, was of . considerable importance 
to the establishment of c<:\rariUnication amongst community adversaries'. 
Conversations took place well into the night and individuals from 
all three groups commented to the conference staff that it was the 
first time many of them had spoken candidly and "of f-the- record" * 
with each other,- ' ' . 

In the working group reports there was general agreement that 
improved air quality must be achieved while maintaining the commun- 
ity's economic vitality. Only the business and industry group did 
not propose community education or citizen involvement as important 
to solving the problem. 



Community Education Workshops 

Based on the university staff's contacts in the community and the 
reports resulting from this conference, an overall objective for 
the IffiW sponsored environmental education workshops was formulated: 
to provide the citizens of the Stovbenville-Weirton area with oppor- 
tunities in an impartial atmosphere for obtaining a better under- 
standing of the problents associated with air quality in their region. 



First Workshop 

In order to increase the number of citizens who might attend the work- 
shops and to determine the relative importance of the four proposed 
study areas (nature of air pollution, health effects, economics, and 
regulation) , a questionnaire was distributed to 65 people who had - 
already be^cn identified as interested citizens. The purposes of this 
questionnaire were: 1) to help determine the amount of time to spend 
on each subject area; 2) to determine the day(s) of the week most 
desirable to <4;he q^irticipnnts ; 3) to determine the time o,f day most 
convenient; and 4) to obtain suggestions of other possible partici- 
pants. 



Of the 55 percent who responded, over half were willing to spend at 
least one-half day on each of the four suggested topics, indicating 
a general acceptance of the four topics proposed by the workshop 



staff* Also, based on responses to the questionnaire, two 9:00 a.n. 
to 4:00 p.m. sessions on consecutive weekdayski, were selected rather 
than evening'o.r weekend sessions. ^ • 

' ' ' ■ . '. ' ' . '■ ' '■ 

. For this workshop, held in April 1975, information was mailed to all 
people known to the staff, all physicians in the area, public school 
administrators, board of education members, agricultural extension 
agents, labor union leaders in the area, offic-ers in many community 
organizations i and to those on mailing lists provided by the local 
air quality agencies and health planning associations. Industry 
representatives were also invited. Overall, approximately 300 citi- 
zens in the area received the information and registration cards by 
direct mail. Adyertising space, stating the purpose and content of 
the workshops and including a registration form, was also purchased 
in the three local newspapers. The ads were printed for three consec- 
utive days, three weeks prior to the workshbp and again for the three 
days, immediately preceding the workshop. Several registration cards^ 
and inquiries were received from newspaper readers. In addition, one 
local paper included an editorial on the upcoming workshbp. The 
North Ohio Valley Air Authority included a notice of the workshop in 
its monthly newsletter. 

The workshop consisted of four separate half-day presentations on the 
following topics: 1) basic information on the nature of air pollution, 
2) detrimental effects of air pollution on health, 3) costs of air 
pollution and its abatement, and 4) the regulat;Lon process. Although 
* everyone was urged to attend all four sessions, each session was 
planned as a separate unit. This was done to encourage those wh<J were 
unable to attend all sessions to attend any half- day sessions which 
their schedules permitted. 

The ba§ic format of each session included a presentation by a know- 
ledgeable speaker or panel of speakers from nearby universities and 
public agencies in Ohio, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania and a 
question- and-answer period moderated by one. or raore members of the 
workshop staff. A variety of written materials, primarily from the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency and the American Lung<. Associa- 
tion, were also made available to the participants. 

The auditorium of the Jeffers'on Technical Institute in Steubenville 
was chosen as the site for the workshopN This location was suggested 
by a number of local citizens. 

Following the workshop, an evaluation questionnaire was mailed to the 
66 participants. This identified considerable community interest in 
the need to study local health costs, local control costs to industry 
and point sources and emissions in the area. There was also general 
satisfaction with the level of material presented and new information 
and understanding gained as a result of the first workshop. 

Second Worksho p 

It was decided that the second workshop would provide a small group 
of highly interested citizens with more indepth information concern- 
ing the local air quality problem. It was hoped that, out of the 29 



citizens participating, several persons would come forth to assume 
leadership roles in* the community 's future efforts to improve its 
aiir quality. 

A one-and-one-half day workshop was held at the Weirton Community 
Center. In order to encourage interactian and to provide contiri- 
iiity between sessions, caterers proyided lunch at the Center each 
day. This was very beneficial, as it provided an opportunity for 
the citizens to intjeract with each other in a^relaxed learning 
environment and for the staff and other experts to become better 
acquainted with the participants. . 

The topics tor the three sessions wer^: 1) an emissions moni oaring 
and abatement assessment of the local situation, , 2) a discussion on 
citizen, particfl^^ion and the legal process as related to air qual- 
ity, and 3) a presentation addressing the effects and costs of poor 
air quality and the need for further studies in the area to assess 
the costs more accurately. 

The first session called for active participation by the citizens, 
requiring them to: 

1, Identify and locate the major sources of pollutants in 
the valley on 7-1/2 minute topographic maps of the area, 

2. Indicate on the maps the quantities and types of 
pollutants emitted at each source. 

"' 3. Locate all monitoring sites on the maps and to indicate 
what [pollutants are monitored. 

4. Become informed of the status of each emitter * s , com- 
. pliance with regulations. 

The participants were very enthusiastic about this activity • Copies 
of the completed maps were later duplicated by the workshop staff 
and returned to the local agencies for their retention and use. 



Overall Evaluation of Workshops 

After the second workshop, an evaluation of the year's activities was 
mad.e by examining a questionnaire designed to elicit the subjective 
attitudes of those responding. The results are summarized below: 

-1. There was general agreement among participants that the 
workshops increased citizen awareness of the need to 
improve the region's air quality. 

2. There was general concern about how to get more citizens 
involved. The absence of medical doctors, labor union 
personnel, and young people in the community was noted 
by several people. 



3, A majority felt that both a small group workshop format 
and flarge group lectures are needed to educate the commun- 
ity. Although most stated that a small group is more 
productive for the participants and is. needed to gather 

0 information, and material, they ^so favored large commun- 
ity meetings in order that more citizens could learn about 
: the problem. 

' ' , ■ ' ' ■ -t ■ [ 

4, There was general agreement that the topics discussed were 
relevant and informative to the participants . The partir 
cipants were also pleased with the experts who cork^ributed 
balanced information on the various topics addressed, ' X 

5, There was also recognition that at all workshops an effort , 
was made to present th^ pros and cons of the issues 
Involved, The general feedback indicated that third 

party objectivity was maintained b^ the staff and that 
such objectivity is vital to the success of environmental 
education activities. 

The respondents also made several comments and suggestions concerning 
possibilities for future community activities. Everyone felt there 
was need for further activities, which might include: 

1, A community college-based course in continuing education 
(or adult education) on air quality issues,- 

2, The development of a Speaker's Bureau to provide programs 
for local organizations, 

3, A short series of workshops that would require partici- 
pants to collect data and read material between sessions. 
It was generally felt that only a few members of tlje 
community would be willing to make this kind of commit- 
ment . . . • * 

Most respondents felt there is a need for outside groups to be involved 
in community education .activities in order to maintain objectivity, to 
provide expertise, and to act as a moderator between local adversaries. 

Summary ' 

Other observations made by the workshop staff as a Result of their 
Involvement were as follows: 

1, There was little recognition by industry that air quality 
was a community, problem- In their view, whatever problem 
existed was primarily <:he responsibility of the enforce- 
ment agency. It was also very difficult to get the \ 
industries to participate in an . infonnatlve way rather 
than in a defensive manner, 

2, There are severe problems of continuity when a university 
staff becomes involved in a community. These involve per- 
sonnel and time limitations. 



3. Funding suppor^^ t^?^/^ "deeded and not forthcoming for the 

* technical probif^^'. ii r.'i air pollution control, atmospheric 
. ^modeling, and bei-^v^- understanding of health effects. 
Further educational activities are impeded without a 
sound data base and -additional expertise about the local 
situation which would have resulted from- such studies. ; 

4. The seeds were sown amongst some coiranunity members for 
commitment and involvement in the community's air qual-- 
ity problem but a "critical number" never came forward 
with enough momentum to make significant progress. 

5. ' Another factor of considerable inpdrtanrf^ which came out 

of the workshop is the desirability to cStrduct environ- 
mental education activities during periods when the 
specific environmental problem is most in the pub l^ic mind. 
For example, it was apparent it , interest in air quality 
"^iJo^shops would have been significantly greater had they 
coii^s4;ded/with periods of , poor air quality . Due to 
ineteoroTogical conditions in the eastern United States, 
the rate of occurrence of local inversions and air stag- 
nations is greatest during, the late summer and autumn 
months. Consequently, cit-izen interest in air quality, is 
much greater during this period than at other times of the 
year. Although it was not possible to hold auturrm work- 
shops under this project, this factor should be given 
serious consideration by anyone planning future environ- 
mental education activities concerning air quality. Other 
areas of environmental education might also benefit by 
more closely matching activities with occurrence of the 
problem, particularly when the problem occurs in cycles. 

Several copies of the complete report of the workshop , activities, 
inqp.uding all questionnaires, programs, and staff prepared materials 
that were made available to participants, are still available from 
thiB Atmospheric Sciences Program. The workshop report is also avail 
able in microfiche in the Educational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC) system (ED 125 869). 
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REGIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL PLANNING AS AN ORGANIZI 
FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 



FRAMEWORK 



by James Joseph Gallagher and Martin Hetheringto 



Regional environmental planning is a mixed bag. . Federal and stkte 
agencies may, feel it is too **local/* while county and municipal 
instrumentalities may feel it is too much of an intrusion on their . 
parochial prerogatives . . Nonetheless: f regional planning -enjoys Cqh^r 
gressional . blessing and scholarly acclaim. . Yet citizens — young and 
old— may be ill-equipped to make regional planning really work. 
This is a report about how.dne state university and its environmental 
education component have gone about upgrading citizen interest, aware- 
ness , and adeptness in and of regional planning via workshops for 
secondary teachers of science and social studies. 

Introduction 

For more than a decade there has been a high levelof concern in the 
United States about the environment. During this period of time, many 
environmental education programs have been developed and some have 
flourished. Many of these programs emphasize an ecology theme which 
is designed to help students understand the interdecehdencies which 
exist in the biosphere. Many programs also emphasire people ^s impact 
on the environment and they help students explore the causes and. con- 
sequences of environmental pollution. These themes are important for 
envlronmental'-vqducation since they* provide stlidents with the back- 
ground needed toMinderstand* many environmental issues. However, 
either singly or Jtogether, the themes are insufficient because they 
do not provide students with knowledge and skills needed to work toxvard 
correcting current : roblems or preventing future ones. For this reason 
environmental education which is based on these themes alone may engen- 
der a sense of hopelessness and frustration. 

An additional theme, regional environmental planning, is proposed to 
overcome the insufficiencies identified above. The processes and con- 
cepts of regional environmental planning will compliment study of 
ecology and human's impact on the environment especially in that it 
can provide students with the knowledge and skills needed to bring 
about social, economic, and political action on important issues 
which Impact both natural and built environmer.ts. 
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There are several reasons why regional environmental planning has 
not been included in the environmental education curriculum In an 
extensive mannei;. First, it is a relatively new field of endeavor . 
and it is only recently that it has become widely employed.. Federal s 
I legiislation establishing regional planning commissions on a national 
scale was passed in 1965. Second, teachers are not generally aware 
of the concepts, techniques, and respurces that are used "in the 
field and, therefore; . do not include it, generally, in environmental, 
social- studies, or ciVics programs. Third, practically no instruc- 
tional materials exist for teachers who are knowledgeable about 
regional environmental planning to include it in their offerings. 
Fourth, environmental educators themselves, in many cases, have felt 
that their message was valid in its own right; and when people were, t 
aware of environmental problems, and their causes , remedial action " 
would occur, automatically, without having to resort to politics. 
We, therefore, placed great emphasis on increasing the awareness of 
our students and the public hoping, sometimes in vain, that action 
would occur. 



The Potential of Regional Environmental Planning . 

In some. parts of the United States and in other, countries, regipnal 
environmental planning has been an effective aid to local governments 
in making decisions about matters that transcend their boundaries. 
Regional planning commissions serve a range of functions but two 
stand out: 

1. they provide a forum for representatives from adjacent 
municipalities and counties to examine and debate 
collective solutions, to common problems, and 

2. they often have sufficient resources to hite skilled 
personnel who can acquire data and prepare alternative 
plans which allow local governments and individual citi- 
zens to make more informed decisions on environmental, 
social, and economic questions. 

Unfortunately, regional environmental planning has not reached its 
full promise as an aid to- local governments. »Locar officials have 
been reluctant to participate in regional planning because of lack 
of public understanding and consequent opposition to it. Local and 
county officials^ and the electorate in these units, guard their 
authority and decision making on basic environmental issues such as 
planning future land use, transportation, water supply, waste dis- 
posal, and other matters that affect environmental quality. There- 
fore, cooperation between regional planning commissions and local or 
county governments has no c been as productive as it could be, in spite 
of the potential benefits that can result. 

.■ ■ • 

Thus, a problem which environmental education can address is to help 
secondar>^ school students and adults understand the importance of 
pollectlve action on a regional basis in planning for environmental 
Improyemcnt. IVhen added to an understanding of our interdependence 
with nature and/tiow people can affect the environment adversely. 



regional environmental; planning provides a framework for positive 
action to improve the environment . : Moreover^ it is ar potent domain ^ 
.of action which lies within the ability of students and citizens, 
generally, 'to' comprehend and influence. 

Project Description ^ ^ 

ih was from this perspective that^the authors** embarked on a project to 
as^sist a group of , secondary school teachers in comprehending the pro- 
cesses by which regional environmental planning is accomplished and 
the issues that are the objects of this planning. The ^hypothesis of. • 
the project was. that incorporating regional environmental planning 
would strengtheiK^econdary environmental education curricula and 
increase their relevance tb students. It was felt that regional 
environmental planning could serve as a focal point for environm.ental 
education because it allows for the meaningful integration of multi- 
disciplinary content . Subject matter drawn from the natural sciences, 
social sciences, economics, and politics, plus a generoLis application 
of practical wisdom, could be brought to bear on important issues in 
students' communities. Moreover, it was felt that regional environ- 
mental planning is an issue that confronts a large segment of our' \^ 
society today and will increasingly influence people in the.future.L 
Therefore, knowledge of the skills and techniques needed to influence 
regional 'environmental planning in positive directions would be an ^ 
important addition' to the .repertoire of skills of future citizens. 
Thus, the project was designed to improve teachers' understanding of 
regional environmental planning and to help them affect the curricu- ^ 
lum in their schools by providing an organizing theme around which 
lessons, activities, courses and programs could be structured. 

During the 1977-78 school year the authors worked with the staff of 
' the Tri-County Regional Planning Commission located in Lansing, 
Michigan and with other faculty members from Michigan State Univer- 
sity to design and implement a series of six workshops for secondary . 
school teachers of science and social studies. The goals of the pro- 
ject were to help secondary school science and social studies teachers 
develop an understanding of th*^ need and procedures for regional 
environmental planning and assxst them in incorporating these ideas 
in their local school curricula. ^ ^ 

The objectives of the workshops addressed three areas: (1) subject 
matter content— improving participants' understanding of concepts and 
principles underlying rcj;»ional environnfental planning; (2) development 
of process skills — improving participants' competence in information 
retrieval ^n'd in utilizing social and ""political processes, especially 
in influericing decision making; and (3) improvement of instruction — 
extending participants' knowledge of and skill in using instructional 
resources and curriculum improvement strategies. These objectives are 
elaborated below: 

Objectives re latinp. to su hjcct mat t er c ontent are directed toward 
increasing teachers"' ^fainllinrity with concepts,^ dravn from both natural 
sciences and social sciences. The teacher would develop an understand- 
ing of and achieve competency in teac]\ing the following basic concepts 
and principles., 
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: a. land use facto^ (such as aesthetics, soil type,' geplogic 
structures, etc. ) and the. politics and economics of .: 
alternative uses; c : 

b. community water supply systems and treatment processes; 

• ■ . . . ■ 

• c. solid .waste disposal systems and technologies; 

d. " regional air quality standards and pollution control 
technologies; * 

e. factors and alternatives in transportation systems; 

f. • elements of environmental impact statements; and 

g. .purpos'es and interrelationships fouitd in governmental and 
private agencies which influence en vironmexital planning.- 

Objectives relating to development pf process skills are desl;j;i:ed to 
help future citizens h^ve confidence and competence in influencing/ 
decision making at all levels of government. These skills involve: 

a. identifying processes which individuals arid groups can 
* lise to influence governmental decision . making; 

• > 

b. acquiring and using accurate ahd complete information 
to substantiate and- argue for or ag|iinst an issue; 

"c. communicating ideas to government of ficial^; and 

d. analyzing controversial issues. 

Objectives concerning improvement of instruction are designed to help : 
teachers communicate the content and goals of the regional environmen- 
tal planning process to students, administrators, and uther teachers. 
The following objectives are directed toward extending the teacher's 
knowledge of and skill in using instructional' improvement techniques 
in science, social science, and/or environmental education programs. 
This process also has a valid .application in a school-wide or 
community involvement program. Teachers should be able to: 

a. collect and evaluate source materials that can be used 
to teach and need for and processes of regional environ- 
mental planning; 

b. utilize materials and approaches such as simulation games, 
field activities, and data analysis techniques where 
applicable; 

c. formulate a. pilot plan for teaching regional environmental 
planning in their own classes, with their peers, or on a 
school-wide basis; and* 

d. work with peers and administrators in implementing educa- 
tion programs. 
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The Project Plan 

The overalL^plan for the project was to conduct a series of six in-, 
service workshops for secondary teachers of- science and social 
studies from the Tri-County Region- which comprises the Greater • 

-Lansing area in south Central Michigan and to provide assistance ; 
in local school districts in helping teachers and their associates 
incorporate this content into the .local school program. The 
teachers vere drawn from middle schools, junior high schools, and 
higji schools in the Tri-County Region. Fifty-seven teachers from 
the thr.ee^ counties participated; these represented a wide variety 
of' backgrounds and experience which proved to be beneficial- to the 

• group interaction. These teachers came from 35 different schools 
in the area. The participants were distributed as follows: > 

26 Senior High School Science Teachers ' 

3 Senior High School . Social Science Teachers 
9 Junior High School Science Teachers 

4 Junior High School Social Science Teachers 

5 Middle School. ^Science Teachers 
6Middle School Social Science Teachers 
2 Elementary School Teachers 

2 Principals or Administrators 

Participants were s.elected on the basis of (a) their interest in sub- 
scribing to the goals of the proi (b) their demonstrateci perfor- 
mance as intellectual opinion lea ^ o in their schools, (c) 
recommendation of their supervisors, and (d) the willingness of their 
supervisors to provide the participants with opportunities tp'vapply 
learning from th^ workshops in their own classrooms and schools. It 
was originally hoped that there would be roughly equal numbers of 
science and social science teachers and that they would work' in teams 
within each building. As is evident £rom»the foregoing data, there 
was a shortage of social science teachers in the group and attempts 
to augment this population were not successful. ^ 

The workshops were conducted after school, beginning at approximately 
4:00 p.m. and concluding at 10:00 p.m. ITius each workshop was approx- 
imately six hours long and included a working dinner. That is, some 
part of the program^Jwas presented during the dinner period so there 
was nearly six hours of instructional contact during each workshop. 
Within this framework, workshops were of two major types. Four of the 
six workshops were for all 57 participants from all three counties. 
These were conducted at Michigan Stat\e University and were comprised 
of somewhat formal presentations. Two of the workshops were conducted 
in each of the three counties for the participants^ of that county. 
These two workshops were conducted in a seminar format since the groups 
were smaller, composed of approximately one-third of the 57 partici- 
pants' in each of the group.^. The general description of each of the 
workshops follows. » 

-The First Workshop was cpnducted at MSU on October 25, 1977. The 
purpose of this workshop was threefold: 1) to provide participants 
with, an overview of the workshop program and local assistance plan, 
(2) to give people an introduction to regional environmental planning, 
and (3) to introduce them to one of the major issues that would be 



. discussed in the workshop series, that of land use planning. The; 
presentators in the workshops included": the authors ; Ms . Dorina Stein,, 
a stat,e legislative aide, who^gave a slide-tape presentaHon. on' land ' 
tise legislation in Michigan; Mr, Herbert Maier, Executive Director of 
the Tri-County Regional Planning Commission; and Dr, Sanford S, .. 
Farness, Professor of Urban Planning at Michigan State University, 
These two men gave an overview of regional environinental planning. 

Workshop II — Replicated three times , once in each of the counties in 
the Tri-County Region. Meetings were all Held in the month of 
November 1977, The main focus of these meetings was transportation 
planning, . Each of the meetings had two major presentators: (1) Mr, 
Gordon Szlachetka, Chief Planner for Tri-County Regional Planning 
Commission, who gave detailed information on the processes of trans- 
portation planning in the Tri-County Region. ' In addition, each 
county was represented by a county commission member who discussed 
the processes by which political decisions are made in relation- to i 
. environmental planniiig issues in that particular county. Each one 
also de tallied how their county commission related to the Tri-County 
Regional Planning Commission, In this meeting, time was deyoted also 
to curriculum planning strategies that could 'be used in schools,^ 

The Third Workshop was held in, January \978 at Michigan State, Univer- 
sity and the topic was Air and Water Quality. The presentators at \^ 
this workshop, included Sol Baltimore, Director of Environmental Health, 
for the American Lung Association who^ is ; an authority on air quality 
in Michigan; Thomas Looby, Associate Planner for thie Tri-County 
Regional Planning Commission, who presented information on the ,208 
Water Quality Management Plan for the Tri-County Regions; Dr, Darrell 
King from the Insticucc of Water Research at Michigan State University 
discussed water quality past and present; and Dennis P, Tiemey, 
Michigan Environmental Review Board, stressed Air and Water Quality 
from the prospective of the Environmental Review Board, In addi'tion, 
a variety of seminar options were made available on a number, of. educa- 
tional .^ssues . Teachers were introduced to laboratory techniques, 
simulations and games that can be used in .the classroom to teach 
regional environmental planning, and to strategies for curriculum 
development, s. ^* 

The Fourth Workshop was held in mid-February, al^so at Michigan State . , 
University, and dealt with two major topics: solid waste disposal « 
and political processes. The presentators included Mr, Tim Wright, 
Michigan Department of Natural Resources and Mr, Thomas Looby, Tri- 
County Regional Planning Commission who d,ealt (^7ith solid waste treats 
men t, , management, and disposal. The Honorable Lynn Jondahl, a Statfe 
Representative in theMicHigan Legislature, gave a presentation on 
effective use of the political .process. All presentators conducted* 
question and answer sessions. Time^ was also devoted to curriculum 
planning. . ^ " 

f e Fifth Workshoj^ was conducted during March of 1978. 'in each of the 
unties using the same format as the second workshop, Tlie purpose : 
of this workshop was to review and discuss themajor topics that had 
been dealt with in the previous four workshops; that is, land use 
planning, transporaation, air quality, water quality, and solid waste 



disposal. In each-of the counties, the participating teachers also . 
were asked to present a report on activities in curriculum iniprove-. 
ment in their respective school districts relevant to this project. 
Time was cievoted to specif ic problems related to planning for curric- 
ulum improvement in schools in each county. 



The Sixth Workshop was held on May 9, 1978 at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. The focus of this meeting was to bring the participants up to 
date on changes that had occurred in the areas of lahd use planning 
legislation, water quality planning, and transportation planning 
during the months since the project began. Each of these topics had 
been undergoing considerable change in terms of actions by the Michi- 
gan Legislature and by the governing" bodies in the Tri-County Region 
during the period of 1977-78. The presentators included John Coleman 
from the Tri-County Regional Planning Commission; the Honorable Steven 
Monsma, a State Representative in the Michigan Legislature; and Dr . 
Sanford Famess from. the Department of Urban Plattning at Michigan 
"State- University • In addition, the authors made presentations on the - 
inclusion of -regional environmental planning in the school curricurum. 

In addition to six workshops, teachers were given additional assistance 
in their locr'. school districts by jnemb,ers'of the project staff. 
Three advanced graduate students, each of whom were experienced 
t.eachers, were assigned to provide assistance to the participants 
in adapting the work.^hop content to local school' curricula. These 
staff members, as well as the Project Director', met with partici- 
pants in the period between workshops and aided in developing local 
school projects on regional environmental planning and worked with 
either teachers and administrators in bringing about curriculum 
reform. ' 



Proj ect Outcomes 

The major consequences of this project are four in number:'*^- 

1. A corps of 57 teachers has been introduced to the major 
concepts and issues of .regional environmental planning 
and they have begun to determine how these concepts might 
be incorporated in the curriculum of their schools. 

2. A working relationship has been establi.hed- among MSU 
faculty msmbers, the staff of the Tri-Gounty Regional 

^ Planning Commission^ some legislative officials in the 
state of Michigan, and the corps of teachers from 35 
schoolfj in the Tri-County Regioii. The full impact of 
this relationship is yet to be realized,* The teachers 
have acquired new skills and thblr horizons have been 
broadened regarding the importance of regional environ- 
mental planijang as an organizing framework for environ- 
mental education. The upiiversity people have a better 
understanding of the problcmi> and i^ssuef which teachers 
face in attcinpting to Xnculcatc high school students with 
V values and knowledge related to the environment. Staff 
ipembers of the Tri-County Regional Planning Commission 



and legislators have a better understanding of what it takes : 
to instruct students and to improve curriculum in. schools. 
.In the months -and years ahead, these pfeople may collaborate 
on the basic ideas presented in the workshops and work 
together to introduce new programs and .teaching units designed 
to prepare the young people ±n the Tri^County Region for more 
effective citizenship. The project only laid ^e ground for 
future action. There is need for additional moral and intel- 
lectual support for teachers in their attempts to improve 
curriculum. 

3; The need for instructional materials was iinderscored. One 
of the major frustrations of project staff and participating 
teachers was the paucity of materials that coxild be used to 
Incorporate regional environmental planning in the curricu- 
lum. Teachers who were attempting to- include units in their 
school programs were required to prepare their own instruc- 
tional materials. In many cases, this was a major obstacle- 
to the implementation of the ideas that were presented in the 
project. Often teachers* lacked both the time and the accessi- 
bility to data and planning documents which were -needed to 
construct lesson plans and units. ' 

4. The most readily identifiable consequence of the project is 
a booklet entitled A Guide to Teaching Regional Environmental 
Planning . This booklet was prepared by the authors along 
with a graduate assistant, Michael Thomas. It was printed 
in September 1978 and was distributed to subscribers to The 
; . Jpumal of Environmental Educat j on . and members of the National 
Association for Environmental Education. The guide has also 

'been entered into the ERIC system. The guide is 52 pages in 
length and consists of a brief summary of the environmental 
planning; workshops, a^ rather extensive introduction to 
regional environmental planning source material, ar^d somc^^ 
ideas to help teachers introduce regional environmental plan- 
ning into the school curriculum. ■ A Supplement to the guide 
will be prepared during the. 1978-79 academic year on a con- 
tlnuing project grant from the U.S. Office of Education. - 
Thiis supplement will include some additional resources to 
help teachers with incorporation of regional environmental 

"planning into the school program. The supplement will be 
available on request from the authors in the summer of 1979. 
It also will be entered into the ERIC system to assure its 
continuing availability. 

Conclusion 

Regional Environmental Planning has been demonstrated to be a viable 
vehicle for improving environmental education. It is a subject matter 
that has great relevance to the needs of present and future citizens. 
It can help people understand environmental issues that are otherwise 
remote and abstract. It is of increasing Importance as land and other 
natural resources become more scarce and expensive. A major obstacle 
to; teaching regional, environmental planning is the lack of materials 
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for Instruction. It is important that scholars .and funding agencies 
recognize this lack and take leadership in developing appropriate 
instructional materials to assist teachers in%fhis important area. ' 



CITIZEN INVOLVEMENT IN WISCONSIN'S PILOT ENERGY EXTENSION PROGRAM 



by James Gooch* 



A statewide ener^ audit training project/ energy assistance for low 
and moderate income urban residents , demonstrations of energy conser-- 
vatlon in public buildings , energy conservation in hospitality busi- 
nesses, energy conservation in agricultural transportation and food- 
distribution, safety and efficiency in wood heating, an energy 
information center — these are the aspects of a pilot energy extension 
education program in Wisconsin, joint between the Office of State, 
Planning and Energy ^and the University of Wisconsin-^Extension, using 
federal funds to demonstrate the application of time-tested adult 
education techniques to the new demands of energy conservation* 
Heavy citizen involvement and the use of existing technology and 
delivery systems are boosting the program's impacts 

Driving a pickup truck over a marked course at .the 1978 County Fair, 
Wisconsin's Grant County fanners were competing in a new contest, to 
see how much distance they could eoax from a few cups of gasoline. 

"They still need us,* retiree Green Bay citizens thought, as they 
read of a new j^rogram invicing jev»ior citizens to a training session 
designed' to encourage their, to return to their neighborhoods and tell 
others on fixed incor.es how they could w;*rttherize their homes and 
cut fuel bills. ^ 

Dodgeville people li.stcned, ai?ked quosrions and finally approyed when 
University -^rr^erts suggested snne slight renovations for their beauti- 
ful and historic old courthouse in the fall of 1977. It was one of ' 
eight public bui.''.dings that would be used to demonstrate energy con- 
serving steps to local officials and to the citizens who frequent 
public buildings. 

Meanwhile up in Do r Coui'ty*^- SUA ^ Bay are^,, a resort vwiier checked 
his electric bill and found h,e*d d $300 due to a t-tirx.fr tlTaer 

he'd installc>d tor his parkan,'^ J-' t xght. just ter, mcirU'lus age. 

All of these p^opJ^' share two ^h'*»^r,s. They're- tc.king str^VK*^ to save 
energy and, althou^l; they nny i:;»t be aware of it, they've been influ- 
enced by (and are hel;jinf> to shape,^ Wisconsin's new Eneri^^y^rtensicn 
Service. 



*Mr. Cooch entered the field .^fult education in 1957 after serving 
six years as a m tionaJ m.Hga?' ' field ediror ^mc^ fi'i/e as research 
editor for Ralston Purina Cr , juring his is yc^ars with Michigan State 
University and the past nir/t. Tnforrr^ation pircctor for the Vnix'ersi ty 
of Wisconsin-Extcnryion r M^idiron S3706 , he has communicated extension ^ 
and outroach services .5/7-:: hu-s as^istad many community ^uid regional 
plariningf baddies . 



Judging from "interim reports from Washington and.t.ic traffic of agency 
people and educators coming from other states to review an*J observe, 
the Wisconsin program is well on its way to becoming one of the 
national models for energy conservation education. 

When energy conservation funds became available to . ■ U.S. Depart- 
ment of Energy in 1977, the federal agency invited ^ state energy 
offices to submit proposals for projects, to encoarc . energy conser- 
vation and the use of alternative fuels. Ten pi. ; tat es would each 
receive approximately $1 million and at the end ' ..6 months (March 31, 
1979) the collective prdgranming successes (and tailures) would be 
used u tN:^velop guidelines for a federal energy extension education 
program. 

In Wipconsii;-, the Office of State Plannirr* and Energy (OSPE) developed 
a proposal, with help from the University of Wisconsin-Extension (UWEX) 
which called for .OSPE to administer the Pilot program but to delegate 
its management and Implementation to UV7EX. 



.The Wisconsin proposal was accepted as a pilot program, along with 
proposals ; from Alabama, Texas, Washington,. New Mexico ,5;-^Hccha^aR-,^.^Peim 
sylvaiyia, Wyoming, Tennessee and Connecticut. ^ -A - 

The Wisconsin Energy Extension Service (WEES) was " underway , even before 
federal funds were assured. \^ES director William Bernhagen was 
pleasantly shocked to discover, after a search and screen Committee 
had chosen him in the fall of 1977, that an^ energy progra^n newsletter 
had already published two editions and that Extension specialists and 
county agents had already "gone to the field" to impleg/ent some of the 
project goals. ^ 

The Wisconsin Energy Extension Service got off to a fast start because 

of three factors: i 

' ■ * / 

1. There was already much citizen interest at Che grassroots 
<:ommunity level and among organizations that \f or years had 
reen focusing on conservation and the environment . In 
general, there was no conflict between environmental con- 
cerns and energy conservation objectives. 

2. . A long-standing" partnership experience betweei^ the Univer- 

sity and state agencies, iacluding' the' Off ice of State 
Planning and Energy. 

3. The existence of a multi-discipline UW-Extension structure 
which included a working affiliation with the UW System's 
13 four-year universities and 14 two-year centers, plus an 
educational delivery system that was reaching a quarter of; 
Wisconsin* s citizens. UsUng a merged blend of the resources 
and delivery systems of the. Cooperative Extension Service 
and those in a former University Extension (continuing educa- 
tion) unit , UV/-Extenslon had for several years been incor- 
porating energy-i^cl-a ted information into programs for 
business people, ^nj»ineers, farmers, health professionals, 

. goyernment leadej/s and environmentalists. 




To assure citizen and organizational Input in the :>} '..m; .ducation 
program, and for guidance in granting Scate Energy C rir-crvation 
Planning funds, the Office of State Planning and Energy established 
two key advisory groups. » ^ 

First, a State Energy Conservation Advisory Committee was charge^ 
withguiding the pilot Energy Extension Service program and with 
helping OSPE establish priorities for funding other energy educa- 
tion and programming proposals from communities, organizations, and 
institutions. The Committee includes representatives from public 
Interest groups, local governments, cooperatives, utilities, indus- 
try and the state legislative bodies. 

An Energy Education Task Force was also named to design a long-range 
energy education plan for Wisconsin. It includes representatives 
from institutions and agencies with foriaal responsibility in educa- 
tion such as the Vocational, Technical and Adult Education Board, 
the Department of Public Instruction, IH-J-Extension , arid the Off ice 
of State Planning and Energy. 

-Some of the specific \^ES project cpmponents, their goals and some 
early success indicators follow: 

A Statewide Energy Audit Training Project trains professional resi- 
dential auditors who inspect homes to check energy conservation needs 
and of fer counseling on how to pay for needed improvements. Training 
is also provided to ensure that prospective auditors are well quali- 
fied and use standardized audit procedures. Thie traiuing program is 
helping the state's Class A utilities comply with a Sept ember. 22, 1977 
Public Service Coimission order, requiring that utilities help inspect 
homes where oxmers have asked for assistance in deteraining energy 
conservation work or checking the quality of any work,, ^^xich so : isu- 
lation, which may have already been done. The prograin ilso tiMXK.^ 
architects, builders,, mortgage lenders and* installatioTi and Sf .vice 
workers. To date, 200 have completed the training scrini*.. 

Energy Assistance for Low and Mod er » ^ In come Urban Res., -cnts pr ov id ^^s 
energy conservation help to residen. : tne 170-block Harambee neigh- 
borhood in Milwaukee's inner, city- Tiif rn^i?Vborhood has about 10,000 
housing units and 30,000 low and mo^?.-.- .-'v*^ i'-.i^one residents. The pro- 
ject is aimed at those people who do net cjuaiify i'cr other types of 
aid. It provides free in-home couTisel*i;> on energy conservation, a 
"do-it-yourself" training program to help homeovners cut the cost of 
remodeling and other conservation work, and other low-cost weatheri- 
zatio'n services to Harambee residents. 

Demonstrations of Energy Conservati on in Public Buildines is a project 
designed to work with eight communities, Tvhcre p^iblic buildings are 
remodeled to cut energy waste, then opened r.o the ; public as energy 
conservation demonstration centers. University of VJisconsin-Milwaukee 
School of Architecture specialists are helping to evaluate the build- 
ings and recommend thr' needed changes,. Once improvements are made, 
educational information explaining th;- energy conservation measures 
arid their impact on energy costs will be developed and prominently 
idiFplayed in each building. 
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Energy Conservation in Hospitality Businesses focuses on the recrea- 
tion and tourism industry Which accounts for a quarter of Wisconsin's 
retail and service establishments and grossed more than $2 million in 
1976« More than 90 percent of these are small businesses. The goal 
Is to cut the energy used by these businesses 15 percent in three 
years. To do so'j the program offers a series of energy conservation 
workshops around the state for restaurant, tavern, hotel y motel and 
resort operators. Workshop participants receive free, comprehensive 
energy conservation manuals designed for their particular type *of 
business and are eligible for low cost, on-site audits by engineers". 
The project is helping business people identify needed improvements 
and determine how to pay for them. 

Energy. Conservation- in Agricultural Transportation and Food Distribu- 
tion is critical, since transporting agricultural produce accounts 
for 41 percent of the trucking in Wisconsin. Agricultural produce 
haulers in seven southwestern counties are targeted "by this EES 
project. The goal is to cut their petroleum consumption by 10 per- 
cent annually. To do so, specialists provide personal counseling to 
farmers, transportation firms, snail processors, feed mills, and 
grain exchanges. More than 1500 farmers and 110 firms aTTve being 
contacted initially. Agricultural produce transporters ai-e learning 
to cut energy waste by redesigning routes, eliminating empty back- 
hauls or partial Joads, centralizing loading and storage locations. 
Improving packaging and storage facilities, improving equipment main- 
tenance and purchasing energy-efficient equipment. 

Safety and Efficiency in Wood Heating is providing educational infor- 
mation to the appro>:inately 40 ^percent of Wisconsin's rural residents 
who are making some use of wood for heating purposes, • Wood promises 
to become even more popular, both among country and city dwellers, as 
the price of other t^/pes of fuel continues to increase. However, 
there are a number of problems associated with wood heating: home 
fires; wood harvesting abuse; and the inefficient use of wood as a 
fuel. Consequently, the EES project has developird printed and audio- 
visual materials on wood-burning safety and ef f rUvlt.iscy , as well as 
woodburning courses to be offered by the state's vocational education 
system- 

An Energy ^ I nf ormat ion'Center is staffed by media specialists who pro-- 
duce news releases, publications, audiovisual packets and other 
program support materials needed by the project directors. The 
center has developed a reference workbook for all UWEX county agents, 
established a speakers bureau, and publicizes workshops and confer- 
ences sponsored by the Exiergy Extension Service. It also acts^s an 
information exchange center to promote maximum efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of media materials produced by cooperating energy-related 
agencies in the State. The Energy Information specialists publish 
a monthly newsletter and assist programming faculty in utilizing 
syst(*ms such as the Statewide Education Telephone Netw< rk and 

the state radio and TV networks. 

There is a generous amount of cncri,»,y Information material being pub- 
lished by agencies*, organizations, cc tcrs dnd other institutions. 
To tTelp^ determine what information is most appropriate for VJisconsin 
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.conditions, the Energy Extension Service administij-^Cive^aTrek^ 
tion staff . works with a UW-Extension faculty teclmica^l/TeviW 
committee to: \ 

a. Review films, publications and other teaching and reference 
materials to assure that the information applies to Wiscon- 
sin conditions;", and 

• b. Identify voids in programming materials and recommend new 
publications or audiovisual materials, if needed. 

Much of the above material is designed to reach adults with a ''how to" 
message for saving energy to save money. 

Recognizing that a. percentage of the State's citizens still don't 
believe there is in fact an energy shortage, some of the U^iTEX media 
and teaching materials now focus on motivational or attitude change ^ 
copy. This is especially true for materials being developed for use 
in public schools. 

The new Energy Extension Service remains flexible?? and programmers are 
gearing up for some adjustments as the pilot period endii. 

The future looks encouraging. But the impact of energy extension 
education in Wisconsin will be determined by the degree of interest 
and involvement of the State's citizens— and the ability of educators 
and agency people to listen and respond to that public concern. 
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THE USE OF CC^TENT/CONTINGENCY ANALYSIS IN 
EVALUATING PUBLIC.HEARINGS 



The past decade has witnessed dramatic changes in the role that the 
public may play in decisions relating to environmental management. 
There are now opportunities for a wide spectrum of the public to 
participate in many phases of the decision-- making- process and to 
offer their views on a broad range of issues. But just how is this 
public input to be analyzed? How are agencies to summarize and 
display the frequency , content, nature, intensity, and extent of 
public opinion so that it can be considered ili making policy recom- 
mendations? The literature on the evaluation of public involvement 
is not well developed^ This case study, describes a technique fo^ 
objective assessment of the information generated from the pub j 
I^earings on a controversial international issue— the regulatj^n/of 
water levels in the Great Lakes. 



The Great Lakes are a unique international resource containing almost 
one-fifth of tite world's fresh, liquid water. Like many other natural 
resource problems, the regulation of the water levels in the Great 
Lakes involves the resolution of partisan interests by a central 
agency. Partisan interests are likely to emerge in an economic- 
ecological system which is complex in nature J and which plays such a 
crucial part in- the economic and leisure acj>i.vities of about 35 
million persons. One in seven of the U^-S^jjopulation live in the 
Great Lakes Basin, and three out of every five Canadians. Ondrsixth 
of the U.S. national income and one-half of Canada 's national income 
was generated in the Great Lakes Basin in 1971 (I .G.L.L.B. , 1974: 
4,13). The. International Joint Commission (I. J. C.) has the onerous, 
function of moderating debate among competing publics and also of 
providing direction for action by the U.S. and Canadian governments. 
In order to discharge this function, the I.J.C. requires technical 
information on the hydrological-chemlcal-biological-economic system 
and information about what the various publics want. 



.*The research for this paper was supported by a, grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, The contribution of C. Dufournaud, C . Wilson- 
Hodges and G. A Ipar, the research assistants for the project, is also 
appreciated. 



**Dr. Grima is an AssjDciatc Professor in the Department of Geography and 
the Institute for EnvirofirrA^^h'tal Studies at the University of Toronto, 
Canada M5S1^ He teaches enorgy^^ natural resource and environwenta: 

■ and, his mjor research interests are conservation strategics 

: j^^^ planning and tlie eval uation of public parti civation 

programmes j \ ' -.^^ ■ 
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This paper outlines a method for* coding and analyzing the pr^sentati 
made at the 1974 public hearings held by the I.J.C. on the regulation 
of water levels in the Great Lakes*, The content analysis was designed 
1) : tO; describe the participation by various groups in the hearing pro- 
cess ;(e.g,, opinions expressed or absent); 2) to summarize on a uniform 
basis and in a retrievable form each presentation in the transcript; 
and 3) to provide data to test some hypotheses about the verbal behav- 
iour of the different interest groups. This technique could be 
particularly useful to the members and staff of the nrumerous boards and 
commissions which have 'to administer as expeditiously and as fairly as 
possible the procedures for consulting concerned individuals and groups 
on many environmental issues. The technique could also be used by 
interest groups which may wish to assess as objectively as pouiiible 
the extent to which the presentations made at public hearings are 
reflected in the report and recommendations of the agency or body 
holding the hearings. 

The pap»9F is divided into three parts. The first outlin-es the events 
that led up to the holding of public hearings in 1974. The second 
part of the paper describes the research design and the scope and the 
limitations of the analysis. Selected empirical findings comprise 
the third part of the paper. 



The Publfc Hearings on Great Lakes Levels 

In response to the low water conditions of 1964, the Governments of 
Canada and the United States referred the problem of fluctuations in 
^Great Lakes Levels to the International Joint Commission (I.J.C.) . 
The I.J.C. set up the International Great Lakes Levels Board (I.G.L, 
L.B.) to study the problem and make recommendations. 



The I,J.C. traces, its origins to the International Watep/ays Commis- 
sion of 1905, replaced by the I.J-C. in 1909-10 when the Boundary 
Waters Treaty became operative., Tliis international body has survived 
as a credible and useful instrument of international cooperation for 
almost seven decades and shows signs of becoming I even more active as 
a result of the Canada-U.S. Creat Lakes Water Quality Agreement of 
1972. . 

One of the major role.'i of the T,J,C. is to investigate and make recom- 
mendations under Article IX of the Boundary Waters Treaty following a 
Reference iv^m either or both governments conderning ri^ts and obli- 
gations of the U.S: and Canada along the couimon border. i?The I.J.C. 
notifies the public of a Reference in order that interested groups or 
individuals may respond and' submit pertinent opinions and 'information 
to .the I.J.C, At the start of the study on the Reference, the public" 
may make presentations; at the end of the study the I.J.^C. shall hold 
public hearings in order to allow presentation of briefs on the 
report of the study. In this respect, tho. I.J.C. has be^n a pioneer 
in. public participation in the pQlicymaking process . In 1977 the 
I. J.C . ^ extended the public consiiltatiion process by allowing the 
Reference Group established under the ref .rence on Pollution from 
Land Use Activit'lef; to receive opinions fro* individuals and groups 
before the report of the study was completed. 
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Three sets of' public hearings on Great Lakes levels were held by the 
1. JyC. The 1965 hearings were held during a time of extremely low 
lake levels. By the time the report was almost ready in 1973, th^ 
Great Lakes were experiencing extremely high levels once agai^j and the 
flow of water at the Soo was reduced in response to an emergency 
application from the U.S. Government and expressions of concern . from 
the Canadian Government. In March 1973 the I. G.L.L.B. produced an 
Interim Report that dealt with the issue of reducing flow at the Soo 
in. order to provide relief for the lower Great Lakes. This Interim 
■Report was the subject of public hearings which were evaluated by 
Grlma (1976) and Sinclair (1975). In the fall of 1974 public hear- 
ings were held by the I.J.C. in 13 cities such that hearings were 
held in both countries and on each of the Great Lakes and on the Sc. 
Lawrence. This paper focuses on the 1974 set of hearings. 

Public hearings are the major channel of communication between the 
I.j.C. and the public. They have three main purposes: p 

First, they provide the people who are more closely or directly 
affected by decisions with the opportunity to be consulted or 
involved; 

Second, public participation programmes generate political 
support and legitimation; the I.J.C. 's recommendations to 
the Governments of Canada and the U.S. are likely to be 
strengthened if they are supported by- the evidence presented 
at the public hearings or if the recommended policy, is 
accompanied by arguments that adequately answer public 
criticism made at the meetings; 

The third, and most import'ant, purpose for public participation 
is the opportunity it provides for opinions and comments about 
preferences, solutions and values that make the planning pro- 
cess more informed (i.e., to increase the amount and quality 
of information availcible to those who make policies and deci- 
sions). The next sectica describes one research approach whose 
purpose is to analyze and evaluate the public^^ input . 

Analysis' of Public Input ' ■ . 

/ , ' • 

The analysis of public input aims to summarize and display the fre- 
quency, content, nature and extent .of putlic opinion so that it can 
be considered in making policy recommendations. In the evaluation 
and coding of public hearings one icould distinguish among four 
methods: intuitive analysis, simple tabulation, content summary, 
and content analysis (U.S. Forest Service, 1973: 103). 

Intuitive analysis is a subjective interpretation of public input . 
.The analyst examines tiie input arjd develops a ^'feeling'' about the 
public sentiment without any data or tabulation to demonstrate his 
conclusions. , • * 

Simple tabulation enumerates frequencies of a single characteristic • 
of -public input. Tliis method adds an objective quality to the- anal y- 
slsy inay be replicated nncj ensures that all input about the selected 
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variable is incorporated, but misses the important interrelationships 
of the identifiable variables. 

Content Nummary paraphrases the substance of the input in precis 
form. The I.J.C. (1976) used content summary quite effectively to 
convey. the essence and salient points of the transcripts and written 
submissions. Tlie major shortcomings are the lack" of detail and the 
lack of quantitative indications . of frequencies (e.g., number of 
participants agreeing with the Report's recommendations) beyond vague 
terms such as "many" or "some" or "othefs". 

Content analysis aims to quantify public input in tabular^orm asy^weMr 
as to -provide a summary of the. characteristics of the pa/ticiparfts and 
their opinions. Content analysis aims tp be systenuitiCi/ objective, 
replicable and comprehensive; it also s^res data in a /retrievable 
for.m* This method is flexible: it oan handle enorW^ volumes. of 
public input on complex issues; it?=^uld be used to obtain frequency 
tables or summaries of individuaff( presentations as well as to provide 
data for testing hypotheses by mesbns of contingency analysis. 

Res ear ch Pes i gn 

The initial step in the analysis, was to define the nature of the 
research problem in operational terms ; viz., to compile a list of 
questions which needed to be answered from the input. These ques- 
tions were chosen in order tb, facilitate the summary and description 
of the presentations and the testing of some underlying hypotheses. 
In this way, one selects categories for coding data. This is the 
critical step of the analysis and involves the conscious selection 
of the relevant from the not-so-relevant; the arbitrary choice i,s, 
however, somewhat circiimscribed by the fact that the coded data 
have to reflect adequately the expressed views of the participants. 

Once the coding sheet is drawn up, the bias of the reader is removed; 
the coder has no choice except to record* the presence (or absence) of 
a category (e.g.. Lake Superior referred to or not referred to). 
Therefore, content analysis is an effective technique to code the 
information in the presentations on a uniform and consistent basis 
and it also yields numerical data which may be subjected to contin- 
gency analysis (Holsti, 1969). 

Content of Prcsontationi? : Selected Findings ^nd Discussion 

Selected findings from the 1974 hearings were reported in Grima and 
Wilson-Hodges (1977); t^^he focus in that paper was on the affiliation 
of the participants. The main finding was that federal/state/provin- 
cial government participant:s exhibir. con^rLstently and significantly . . 
different verbal behaviour from other actor "i>roups, viz. municipal 
governments , private associations and individuals. The former "groups ; 
emphasize solutions to a greater degree, show more sympa,thy for the 
I.J.C. and acknowledge nore ofter. the benefit from its activities. 
It was also found tJiat most par tie ipt^nth vjre. concerned mainly about 



one lake or stretch of lake; local interests have to be reckoned with 
even* if the system-wide plan*, yield higher benefits for the whole 
region.. 



Major Concerns of Participants , , 

In' the present paper, the focus is on the major concerns or ^interest 
of the. participants. In the 1974 hearings there were 250 presenta- 
tions made and five major groups of concerns emerged (Table 1). Due 
to limitations of space, it is -not possible to discuss all the find-, 
ings on the major concerns reflected in the presentations. Instead 
I would focus upon two basic questions in order to exemplify the use 
of content/contingency analysis. In a vast region such as the Great 
Lakes Basin, the number of hearings has to be limited; if the number 
of hearings is small, is this likely to "freeze out" major concerns? 
Do the principal actor groups that take part in public hearings tend 
to speak on behalf of discreetly different concerns or interests? 
Objective answers to such questions would help in planning more . 
effective public hearings in the future. 



TABLE 1 



CONCERN OF PARfTICIPANTS OF 19 74 HEARINGS 



City 



.\ . Concern 

Power/ Ecologi- 



Ripar- Other 



Rip- 
arian 


Ecolog- I 
ical 


favigation 
Industry 


cal Rip- 
arian 


ian/ In- 
dustrial 


Combin- 
atipns 


Total 


7 


■o j 


0 


2 


2 


3 




20 


3 


1 


2 


0 


4 


30 


3 


3 


0 


; 5 


0 


3 


14 


3.5 


5 


6 


5 


0 


.4 


58 


' 13 


1 


2" 


2 


. 2 


1 


21 


13 
9 


0 
0 


0 
2 


1 
0 


0 1 


19 
12 


4 


• 0 


0 . 


1 


0 


0 


5 


8 


0 ' • 


' 6 


1 


0 


3 


12 


8 


0 


0 


0 


4 * 


0 


12: 




1 


0 


3 


0 


4 


25 


1 4 


,8 


2- , 


2 ■■ 


0 


3 


19 


5 


2 


1 


I..' 




0 


9 


146 


23 


14 , i 


25 


12 


30 


250 



Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Duluth 
Green Bay 
Hamilton 
Milwaukee 
Montreal 
Mu^egon 
Qrwen Sound 
Roch 
Saul 
Thunder Bay 



ester >17 
t Ste. Marie ' 4 



Chi-sq liar e = 112.07 df- 0 CK^ 0.0 C 



0,55 (d:)es not meet criterion 
of fe ^ 1 in all colls);;. 
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Nuniber and Location of Hearings . : I ' 

In total, each type of concern was relatively well represented. The 
indus trial-power-navigation interest group coinbined with the riparian- 
industrial accounts for 26 (or 10,5 percent) of presentations and -the 
ecological interest • group (by itsalf and in combination with ripar- 
ian interests) accounted for 19 percent 3t all presentations. The 
dominating position of the riparian interest at the 197A hearings 
reflects the extreme high water levels of 1973-74 andk the, widespread 
damage sustained by lakeshore interests in 1973 and 1^74. Riparian 
interests were well represented at all cities but the coverage for 
other interests is more spotty. For example, ecological interests 
were completely , absent in Milwaukee and Owen Sound. The power*- 
navigatio^jL-industry concern was not represented. 'at Detroit , Mp'fitreal, 
Muskegon and Rochester. Tllfe, low profile of this letter in^^rest group 
is best explained by the fa* that, at a time of high wa^flr J.evels, ' 
this interest group did not feel sufficiently threatened by the final 
report of the I.G.L.L.B. and therefor.e did not turn up at these meet- 
ings. ■ * 

} ■ ' ' ''^ ," '^■■['■'"^ 

Table, 1 suggests that ihe location of a public hearing is very strongly 

aissociated with the salience, that different major concerns. are given at 
a hearing. For examE^le, five cities (Cleveland, Duluth,. Green Bay, 
Hamilton and Roches/er) generate'^over two-thirds! of the riparian pre- 
sentations. These/were cities in regions which suffered substantial • 
flooding and erq^aon in 1973 and 1974 (e. g. , Cleveland) or which felt 
threaJtened b^j/^e recommendations in the I.G.L.L.B. report (e.g. , 
Dulutli^)-r-'''''^his significance of the location of a public hearing was 
also found in the analysis of the 1973 hearings (Grima, 1976: 44-51.) ^ 
and reinforces the need to liold hearings I in as many loQations* as possi- 
ble in order to reflect as many concerns as possibler 



Thei Affiliations of^ Actor Groups 

The contingency table of affiliation and concern indicated a highly 
significant association between these variables (Table Z), suggest'inig 
that the principal actor groups tend to speak on behalf of discreetly 
different concerns or interests. Power, navigation and industry were 
most often represented by private associations or municipal govern- 
ments. The higher levels of government in particular repeatedly 
omitted any acknowledgment of these interest gi^oups. On one haf^d 
this result *is surprising when ''the economy of the basin is basically, 
industrial,*' as the T.J.C. Report (1976 : 9) puts it. On tlte otiier • 
hand the industry, powet and navigation interests priobably did/not 
feel sufficiently threatened by tHe report ahd chose" to keep^^ low 
profile, particularly since the high water levels of 1973/ail(d 1974 
favoured them.. The elected representatives and governmen?\Qrf f icials 
'have a^vested interest in emphasizing the damages suffered by the 
households (and voters) in their jvirisdictions. Since actor groups 
tend to speak oh behalf of par ticular interests 'and express particu- 
lar concerns, it is importartt to minimi'ze. the co?:ts to participants - 
public partioipatrpn (e. g. , by holding . hearings at more locations ' 
<Snd in the evening) in order to enlumce the representative nature; of 
the porisultation process ; ; : " ; / 
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TABLE 2- 

INTEREST (CONCERN) AND AFFILIATIONS OF PARTICIPANTS 
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Individual Gov' t. 


Gov't. 
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Ecological 


12 


5 


2 


3 


1 


23 


Riparian^ 


45 


55 


14 


■■ 11 


21 
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Ecological /Riparian 


' 8 


4 


4 
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5 


25 
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5 


1 
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6 


12 
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14 


Industry 
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. 0 
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Other 


9 


5 


3 


6 


7 


30 
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Total 


87 


72 


24 


24 


43 


250 


Chi- square = 36.708 


^ df = 20 
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THE Acorn GROUP, GOVERNORS STATE UNIVERSITY 



by Be the Ha gens** 



Don't take this, contribution lightly. By the author's own admission, 
it is full of "buzz-words" — "old boy neti^ork," "appropriate techno- 
logy," "competency-based education," "politicization 'of energy 
But this may just 'be a report on the most imaginative environmental- 
'education-in-action project in this book. At any rate, here is the 
^verting account of a non-traditional mult i- media assault on 
traditional community values stemming from a non-traditional volun- 
tary group associated with a non- traditional state university out in 
the traditional cprhfdelds south of Chicago, Read, and enjoy I 

The Acom Group* is hardly a typical envijronmental action effort, 
especially since our home base has been in a state miversity and since 
advocacy, as it is popularly understood, isn't exactly legal in th^t 
context'. Rather, as a group of students and faculty in an experimental, 
competency-based university, we have been primarily concerned with creat- 
ing communication environments that will stimulate "old boy network" 
types of cooperation among people who might ordinarily not have even 
heard of each other. Our most intense efforts haye been focused upon 
the six-state area known in Federalese as "Region V" — Illinois, Indiana^ 
Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin and Ohio, at we've tried to do, over 
the past four years, is to maintain coverage and share information about 
people, groups and policies in our region that have an impact on our 
areas of interest: 

— alternative sources of energy and resource efficiency, which 
produce 

— jobs, satisfying work,! and equity, within the context of 
—the land, w^ter, air and the creatures of the Earth. 



*We began work as the Midwest Energy Alternatives Network (MEAN) but soon 
found that title too cumbersome (and the acronym not particularly appeal- 
ing!). Our choire of "Acorn" was the culmination of a long search for a 
natural metaphor that could'help the group keep sight of its basic phil- 
osophical commitments. . .from little acorns. We are not affiliated with 
ACORN^ the Association of Communities Organized for Reform Now, and use 
our "Acorn" with the friendly acknowledgment that they hold trademark 
rights on the name. 

*Dr. Uagens is Professor ofi Anthropology in the College of Environmental ; 
and Applied Sciences, Governors State University , Park Forest South IL 
60466, She is co-editor if Acorn magazine , with research interests in 
energy policy, community dovolopment, and appropriate technology. 
Recently Dr. Hagcns was appointed to the Board of Directors of the 
Washington-based Center for Renewable Resources . 



The process of doing this has involved publishing a monthly newspaper 
(Acorn) , sponsoring a mammoth regional appropriate technology forum, 
setting up a resource librar\v and person-to-person contact mechanism, 
coordinating a "by trial and error" model project in metropolitan 
cooperation, producing media materials , and learning to serve as 
responsible regional representatives for "our" network in state and 
federal bodies that seek our advice. Strong stuff for folks in an, 
unknown, ten-year-old university out in the cornfields south of 
Chicagol 

It's often a surprise to our network friends that a project as diverse 
and freewheeling as Acorn originated in a university, and it's perhaps 
equally ironic to iis that the university is seriously considering 
changing some of the internal policies and stj:*ictures that have enabled 
us to do our work. Our networking has consistently been inspired by 
the mandates of Governors State: to reach out to low and moderate 
income citizens, recognizing the special abilities and perceptions they - 
will have cultivated by reason of life experience and cultural heritage, 
and assist them in creating satisfying careers for themselves that will 
grow from their personal histories and enhance their- feelings of self-- 
respect. In order to achieve these goals. Governors State has operated 
without grades, without strict timelines on completion of course^^ii>rk, 
and on a "competence" base. ^ The latter is the heart of the system. 
Classes, degree programs, and even colleges within the university are 
phrased in terms oi competencies— what the student will be able to do 
-^ts a result of having taken classes, completed degree x^ork, or gradu- 
ated from a particular college. Either a. student can or can't do ^me- 
thing. If she/he cqn, non-graded credit is awarded. If not, it's 
simply" ass^umed that the student is somewhere in the process of learning 
and will ultii^^tely master the competency. Since competencies are 
phrased in generic terms, studen.ts are really limited only by their 
imaginations in determining how they will demonstrate that they hav^ 
achieved them. * 

This academic situation has created a truly remarkable atmosphere at the 
university. Our average student age is. about 30, and many of them are 
Vets^ mothers returning to school^ professionals seeking to upgrade 
their positions with advanced degrees, career veterans who have no 
previous college degrees but want to pursue the intellectual life as 
the>'^hegin the transition out of "middle age," drop-oi^Cs from more 
. traditional institutions,' and bonafide "ordinary" youn^; people who find 
the' school's low tuition attractive. Tlie potential is staggering and 
demands a great deal of openness, trust, and bravery on'the part of botK 
students and faculty to attempt to live up to the^ university mandates. 

The biggest problem at the school has been designing a system of 
motivations and rewards that will recognize excellence without^ grades . 
The Acorn Group is one attempt to deal with this problem while' at the 
same time introducing students to real career options, accomplishing 
model projects in ^communications for human/environment planning, opti- 
mizing the role of the non-prestipious university in promoting community 
development, and getting^ quick criticism on ideas and projects from a 
range of so-called "experts." We liave found repeatedly that peqple 
competent to solve particular energy alternatives probleij^s are nfeither 
uniformly crecfcntialled nor cm|)loyed. We find many similar approaches 



to problems across occupations, disciplines, and socio-economic strata. 
Our goal is to learn to recognize excellence and to communicate it, - 
either through person-tb-person visits, the newspaper, workshops, or 
in other media. Ideally, our students have their woirk evaluated out 
In the. "real world" and come away from the university valuing compe- 
tence wherever it is in evidence. They seem to value the fact that 
the university is a place to pursue an intellectual experience that 
can make* life more interesting. ' -^^^ 

I have digressed in speaking in such great depth about competence and 
Governors State, and yet, creating a similar atmosphere of acceptance 
has been our action goal in tf>nns of the Midwest. After the politici-- 
zation of the energy situation in this country* began to manifest itself 
in Energy Departments at. virtually every level apd in every sector of 
this country, we began to take a look at the emerging demand for.irifo'r- 
mation about energy alternatives and "self-reliance" and wondered how 
knowledge about these things was currently structured in the Midwest. 
Mother Earth News , like Organic Gardening , perhaps,- had clearly created 
"one-shot" heroes— people v/ho made solar collectors for $29,00 and 6500 
beer cans, ladies who gre^?; six-inch tomatoes and fought cut-worms by^ 
training household pets to snack on them. I'm being facetious, but it 
has been our belief that there is a great deal of systematized expertise 
to be^ found in the -various cultures and age groups of our 
region as. regards energy. This knowledge is equally as sophisticated 
as that produced in prestige situations that demand an entrance fee 
(i.e., credlSntialling cost) of perhaps as much as $50,000. If energy , 
alternatives remained the exclusive territory either of research labs 
or the greater southwest, we feared that the social problems that our 
centralized energy economy has created would be that much the wors.e. 
We would be duplicating a centralized, rather stale but supposedly 
"sure" approach to supplying our country's energy needs. 

^ ■ '■ ■ 

The best wky to counter this centralization, we felt, was to "network" 
— a,now o^rused, but still useful, term that refers to getting out 
and making personal connections and passing them on. Our first attempt 
was a small fair at Governors State that got us. in touch with a small 
group of students willing to work *on a newsletter. 

With $750, an office, 20 percent of Hagens ' facu.lty time, and mailing 
and phone charges put up by the Collage of Environmental and Applied 
Sciences, we began publication of Acorn . Early issues of the paper 
were prepared bimonthly and were clearly an attempt to present any- 
thing we turned up* in an inexpensive but hopefully appealing graphic 
format. The students working on the project collected names of people 
and groups who conceivably might like to receive ^sample issues of the 
paper, amd we canvassed other staff at the university for their sugges- 
tions about policymakers and academic sub-groups who might be interested 
in joining the dialog. Naturally, we became very attached to our early 
subscribers, there being slightly under 500 in our first year, and we 
sent reader reply forms to each of them. Many wrote back long and enthu- 
siastic letters, some call|a, and still others came to visit.* The Acorn 
Group began to travel — to conferences, exJiibits, meetings, briefings, 
homes, offices. Ever so slowly, we 'felt a vocabulary beginning to 
develop. ^ , 
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The culmination of our earliest efforts was "Live from thellidwest," a'' 
conference held in March of 1977 in Chicago that attracted almost 2500 
people from around -the midwest who were anxious to hear our keynote 
speaker E* F. Schumacher and to talk to each oj:her about "appropriate 
technology." ' 

By now, "appropriate technology" has become such a buzz-word among the 
in-group that it has been trivialized. Other people find it a meaning- 
less concept. We find it a workable* policy handle. At any rate, in 
early 1977 Schumacher's best seller Small is Beautiful had just begun 
to bask in warm media attention, and concepts and definitions were up 
for grabs.- "Live from the Midwest" was a humanities project (we 
received about $13', 000 from t)ie Illinois Humanities Council and- match- 
ing money of just over $26,000 from Governors State) designed to create, 
"live," a policy language for appropriate technology. 

One of the best definitions around (we think) comes from one of our 
students v/ho also happens to teach industrial design at Southern 
Illinois University in Carbohdale. Rich Archer says that "Appropriate 
technology (AT) does not mean back to wash boards and dirt roads « What 
AT does mean is taking the best scientific and technical information 
and translating it into easily understood technologies that can be 
utilized within local communities. These technologies utilize low ' 
capital investments, local labor skills, small-scale industry and 
renewable energy resources. The main purpose. of AT is to make people 
and communities more s.elf-reliant . if necessity is the mother of 
invention, then AT may well be her firstborn. AT is striving to once 
again revive American ingenuity to replace the dependence that many 
people feel on large-scale technologies and institutions which have 
not met their needs," ' ^- 

With this definition more or less in mind, we used Acorn to invite 
individuals and groups to help us plan the Schumacher visit to Chicago. 
The response to the invitation was most astonishing in its diversity. 
It can now be seen in the categories that we ask odr subscribers to 
use in describing their interests and sp.ecialties . . These include: 

-Food production and distribution (organic gardening, coopera- 
tives ,'"nutritlon^~e^ processing, marketing, 
greenhouses, etc.) 

-Alter native enerpp/ technologies (solar, wind, biomass, -water, 
conservation, recycling, waste management, appropriate tech- 
nology) 

-Simple lifestyles ("new age," homes teading, self-reliance, peace 
and conflict resolution, humanistic psychology, "back to the 
land")' ' 

-Publications and Media (newsletters, columnists, 'film and video 
•experience, radio networking, ham and C.B.) 

-Education/Entertninmont (environmental education, traveling : 
theatre, jicaching, comedy , workshop coordination, speaking) \, 
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\ . -goclal iustice (ethics, "religious and philosophical bases of 
\ appropriate technology, corporate responsibility) 

•' -Small business /new economics 

■ -Community Action and Organizations 
: - 'International Issues ♦ 

-Health ^ ^ . 



-Advocacy and policy 



There were conference participants as well as members of the planning 
committee from all of these areas.. The result was a smorgasbord, rich 
and sometimes sloppy, that brought what we've come to think of as 'the 
network" into face-to-face interaction for three days of ri-tual cele- 
bration. It seems, in retrospect , to have created the visibility that 
we needed to secure 1978 funds to continue publication of Acord ($10,000) 
from the newly created National Center -fpr Appropriate Technplogy.; We 
also discovered some months later that rather than just breaking eyen on 
conference costs, we had gained not only a few more wrinkles but .also 
about $3,500. The Illinois Humanities Council accepted our proposal to 
use this money to make a 16-mm. color film. Sunny Side Up: Appropriate 
Technology in the mdwest . It was produced by Jim Laukes, a former 
student who has gone on to become a professionalf ilm and television 
producer while retaining hi5 functional role as co-editor of Acorn. 

The film is our first attempt to produce a piece of very entertaining, 
broadcast-quality footage that should attract the interest of more of • 
the "general public" in the network and in the products and services it 
encompasses on a very loose and non-formalized basis.' The decision to 
reach outside the "old boys network" is one th^t most everyone, insider 
or critic, feels is necessary. The "market for the expertise we have 
identified currently 'needs to be catalyzed. Probably the implicit 
belief is* that once "AT" and "energy alternatives" have a real market, 
we will begin to have test results— many more of them., And we will ^. 
have the beginnings of a mechanism to evaluate in yet another content 
the skills (read competencies) being claimed around the region'. 

In our own Chicago metropolitan region, we have begun work with a small 
rural community about 30 miles south ^of the university. It is a 
classic "poverty area," all Black, and eager to explore possibilities 
in energy alternatives, local economic development and food production. 
We are also working with a high-rise, low-income Black hoxising develop- 
ment in Chicago on a youth recreation project that has enabled thousands 
of Voung people to visit and do gardening at the rural site. In the 
process i the children have mixed, taken vegetables home to help supple- 
ment the family income, and have helped iii the construction of a large 
community solar greenhouse. The Acorn Group received no funds for this 
-project— all were given "in kind" as an outgrowth of ongoing programs 
that needed more specific focus. In the process, more, than ten regional 
igroups (including Robert Taylor Park, the Chicago Department of Human- 
Services, the Kankakeel and Community Action Program, the Pembroke , 
' Growers* Co-op and Pembroke TownshiD, Governors State, the Cooperative 
Extension Service., the Chicnj^o Circle Campus of the Un^iversity of Illi-; 
nois, and the Church of God in Christ) cooperated, ..lany for * , 
the first time. The^result has been exactly as anticipated: • the 
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Growers' Co-op is breaking off from the Community Action Program to 
become a" free-standing venture in its own right, with a new solar 
greenhouse as one of its most prominent assets. New programs between , 
the two communities inyolve more sophisticated youth exchange programs, 
training in solar ideas for the city, and an oral history project 
being developed under a planning grant from the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. In s,hort-, after all- the effor.t, things are begin- 
ning to roll all around the region and the "old boys" look forward 
alreaidy to chances to get together as friends . 

Apart from the friendships, it is difficult to evaluate the real success 
of our efforts- At a recent meeting of our regional advisory committee, . 
there was mutual consensus that the climate for solat and appropriate 
technology in the region had very definitely improved over the -past year. 
We have assumed that we are in part responsible. Still, the thorn in ^ 
the paw is the Issue of competence and its rjelationship to the economic 
realities that currently structure the marketplace. Governors State is. • 
probably going to abandon competency-based education. iThis is done-with 
the belief that such a system is workable only in a sophisticated; (moti- 
vated student body U^aar strategy the network, and Acorn as a communi- • 
cations system for it,, will devise is still unclear. We want to promote 
economic dev?eicpment among ourselves, for the products we feel confident 
about, yet wt are unclear how to create a market for conservation tech- 
niques md tools in a consumer society. We are unclearjtbcfut ethics in 
market creation. Perhaps the biggest barrier is the fafct that we have 
tended to see "Appropriate Technology" as developing from "appropriated 
monies rather than crafty sales pitches. Our faith lies in the indi- 
vidual, in his or. her community context. We feel that this is the level 
in which competence and quality can be most clearly judged, and we will 
te targeting our communications activities in this direction in the 
future. . 
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CENTRAL NEW YORK ENVLRONMENT, INC. — A REGIONAL PERIODICAL 

FOR INFORMATION EXCHANGE 



by David Lr^Hanselman* 



Conservation and communication in America have been for\many years isy/n- 
botxc. When Gifford pinchot set about staffing his eirbr^o U.S. Forest . 
Service in 1898, the first crewman he hired was not a ranger but a 
writer . /Support for zhe emergence of the Forest Service itself had 
been engendered in part by enterprising newspaper reporters exposing 
the excesses of the lumber barons of the day. So now that environment 
talism has succeeded' conservation in the public ken as the touchstone 
of resource management, communication continues to, be th,e handmaiden 
6f the movement., Vlhile national media dominate the scene , it is fre- 
quently local or regional publications that really energize public 
participation in resource management decision-making. This is a case 
study of one very effective example of grass-roots environmental 
communications — Central New York Environntent , a rallying point for 
those having environmental interests in that area. 



As a result of having read it, 16 percent reported they had attended a 
meeting, 28 percent had" cpntributed time or money, 52 percent had 
recommended an article to' someone else, and 20 percent had contacted 
a legislator. "I't'* is ,Central New York Environment , a 12-page news- 
paper published six times a year that reaches an estimated 15,000 
people in Central New York. \ , 

In its three-and-a-half years of existence, Central New York Envirqn- - 
ment (CNYE) has developed an enviable record in communicating environ- 
mental news to professional and management people, legislator^, ^a^nd 
those actively interested in environmental affairs. Readers have come 
to depend on this publication as an ^accurate indepth source of infor- 
mation on environmental issues and things of interest not found in 
other local publications. Most amazingly, CNYE is self-supporting 
through subscriptions, advertising and modest grants. which all have 
tome from within the communities -served . 

The roots of CNYE go back to 1972 when a single individual, Mrs. 
Marion Bond, saw. the need to develop a newsletter oh environmental 
issues for leaders 'of local organizations and local legislatorsr 
For two years she sifted through technical and legislati^^e litera- 
ture and published a digest which gave succinct coverage in easily 
understood language. When her husband retired and they were about 
to move to another coramunityi Mr$. Bond encouraged environmental 



*Dr. Hanseiman is Associate- Pro fessor. Environmental . Education/Communi- 
cations , State Unlvorslty^' of ^'cw York College of Envi'ronmental^Science, 
and Fores try , Syracuse 13210. He has special interest in nonprint 
media communications to effect environmental 'education* " 



interests in the community fo continue the effort. A new organizationy^ 
CAPE (Coalition Advocating Protection of the Environment) picked up the 
task and published CAPE Alert , CAPE leaders sought tQ get the Environ- 
mental Management Councils and regional environmental organizations 
(Audubon, Sierra Club, sportsmen groups, etc.) to coasolidate their 
efforts and publish. a single area-wide newsletter. While virtually 
all agreed that there was need for such a periodical on environmental 
: issues, consolidation was not to be achieved. There were two reasons: : 
First,; CAPE was a politically active coalition which took vocal stands 
on. various issues, bat many thought that objectivity and, hence, 
acceptability by many sectors of the audience to. be reached w^ld be 
damaged by association with an overtly activist group. Secottdly, most 
environmental organizations either found that they were Required to 
publish an independent cliapter newsletter or were otherwise reticent 
to give up their own periodicals. Thus, while there was widespread 
support for a new regional environmental newspaper, it became unrealis- 
^ tic to think in terras of such art effort absorbing existing newsletters. 

Because of it^ sometimes controversial nature, the leaders of CAPE then 
fostered creation of a. separate entity for publication and Central "New 
York Environment, Inc. was launched with the specific purpose of . 
publishing. -a newspaper dedicated to responsible, objective and ^ 
authoritative reporting of environmental news; a forum for communica- 
tion and education amongst interested citizens in Central New York." 

The. first issue came off the press in June, 1975. 

» ' ( ■ ■ . 

The- first year CNYE attempted to publish a monthly eight-page paper.- 
But funding, was very restricted' and by the summer of 1976 the future 
looked bleak. At that time, Mrs. Karen Slotnick took over as editor, 
new sources of funding were sought, and the present six-issue, 12- 
page format evolved. 

The leadership of CME has, since inception, cut across many interests 
within the community. Serving on th3 Boar4;^of Directors have been 
college faculty,, the past president of the League of Women. Voters, t 
chairperson of the local Sierra Club, advertising and sales promotion 
supervisor for Carrier Corporation, administrative assistant^ to the 
Mayor of Syracuse, city and county legislators, manager of an Allied 
Chemical Corporation division, secretaries, school teachers, and home- 
makers. The diversity brought credibility, and credibility brought 
strength to the publication.'. Readership analysis has shown that many* 
who are far from* ''active environmeritaiists" look to this newspaper' as 
an objective and factual source of information, 

But all stories aren't abovit hard issues. While the lead article of 
the summer 1978 issue concerns the controversial Winter Navigation 
Demonstration for the St. Lawrence River, an inside story is titled 
"Have You Met a Mushroom Today?!' In the same issue are articles on 

.the Sierr^i' Club's challenge of the nuclear industry,, returnable 
bot;tles vending machines, the honoring of a local environmental 
aeader and t^ie stpry of Agway's (an eastern farmers^ cooperative) . 
energy 'research-' program. Under "Letters to the Editor,"- New York ' ^ 
State Department 'of Environmental Conservation Comraissjioner , P''eter / 

^A-:A. Berle, answers questions concerning mir^x pollution of fish in / 



. Lake<Ontario. Tlie same issue contains 22 photographs and three: 
drawings, A popular feature of each issue is the Environtnental; 
Calendar .listing conferences, hearings and special events. 

Staying financially solvent has been a continuing effort for the 
. CNYE' Board, Lar^iest single cost is printing. This has averaged 
about $750 for 7500 copies of the 12-page paper. The editor is paid 
a very modest $200 per issue. Postage and other miUcellaneous expensei 
run about $150 for a total of $1,100 cost per issu^or about 15 cents 
per copy. 

Total annual budget has increased from $3,400 in 1975 to about $6,000 
in 1978.'' Forty-six percent of the income is derived through advertise 
ing, 30 percent through subscriptions and 22 percent from grants and 
donations. Policy limits advertising to less than 25 percent of 
space, and products and services advertised must meet Board approval. 
Representative* of advertisers is a company which installs insulation, 
a restaurant, a store selling wood stoves, a farm produce market, and 
an outdoor recreation equipment store. 

Donations and small grants have come from individuals, organizations 
(Junior Leagae, CAPE, Audubon) and the business community (Agx^ay, 
Allied Chemical, Carrier Corporation). No grant has exceeded $600. 
' P^radoj^ically, many believe that the continued exi^stence arid success 
of the organization is due in no small part to its lean budget and its 
total income being derived from within the community it serves. 

Experiences of this publication ,<and others like it have shown that 
regional special interest journals can.rarely be siastained by sub- 
scription on]ry.' The current subscription rate is $5.00 per y^r 
(six issues) for individuals. Several organizations and Environmen- 
.tal Management Councils .are buying in bulk and, in turn, distributing 

to their membership. Complimentary copies go to local libraries, 
, schools and legislators, directors of public agencies, and hospitals. 

> 

Between 7000. and 8000 issues are being pr'inted and a readership analy- 
sis has found that each issue reaches an average of 2.1 people. About 
half of the readers get their copy through direct subscription; the 
other half are reading complimentary or group-purchased copies. In a 
study conducted by the Syracuse ' University School of Management, ^t 
was found that 58 percent of the respondents are professionals, 93 
percent of whom rate themselves as either "very" or "mildly" inter- 
ested in CNYE.' Eighty- four percent of this group had read one or 
both of the two latest issues. Readers report that energy articles 
are of greatest interest, jfollowed by information on current issues, 
physical health features and helpful hints. Even the advertisements 
claimed more than 50 percent readership interest. Asked what they 
would like to see in future issues, readers asked for iftore pro-con 
controversial issues and ircre information on legislative hearings or 
. pending legislation. Tliey also expressed interest in knowing more 
about environmentally-sound products and services and in seeing more 
technical articles. The study clearly documents the^ success of CNYE 
in reaching the "thinkers" and "doers" in Central New. York. As noted 
above, readers are frequently prompted to attend meetings, to contri- 
bute time or funds, contact legislators or in other ways become 
Involved. 
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Difficult £^ it is to' maintain any environmental education activity 
without the infusion of government funds, CNYE has survived. Its 
four-year existence is/ in itself , testimony to its success in meet- 
ing a community need, tn September, 1976 New York's new Commissioner , 
of the Department of Environmental Conservation chose an invitation 
f rom CNYE for a reception to make his first official visit to the 
area. Business, government and other community leaders were brought 
together in an open environment to meet the new Commissioner, 

In March, 1977 CNYE was one of four groups cited by the Environmental : 
Protection Agency for .objective reporting that has linked people 
In business and industry, government service and private citizens.*' 
Parenthetically, reporting of this event underscores the continuing 
need for CNYE. A 'dinner was scheduled at which the four awards were 
presented. CNYE invited the local press and sent out a press release 
concerning the awards. Both Syracuse newspapers chose to delete men- 
tion of CNYE from their stories. 

And what of the future for CNYE? Two continuing challenges will 
undoubtedly prevail — funding and increasing readership. The editor 
and board hope to return to monthly (instead of bimonthly) publication 
and to move from 12 to. 16 pages. Because of its high degree of credi- 
bility in the region served, CNYE is in an excellent position to sponsor 
seminars and forums on related issues. Such activities are being 
planned. 

. •■' • ■ 

Editor Karen Slotnick' hopes to foster better communications with other 
editors and boards of local environmental newspapers. , Ideas that work 
should be shared. She hoges that a national conference of editors and 
publishers may be convened. 

As this chapter goes to ERIC editors, a new issue of CNYE is rolling 
off the press. Scheduled to arrive just before election day, it will 
carry responses to questions of environmental concern made by local , 
political candidates. Tliere is a follow-up story on winter navigation 
In the St.' Lawrence River and a hard-facts story about the economic 
reaiit^ies of recycling. There's a story about maple tree diseases and 
another dealing with food and nutrition plus news -from the local 
Environmental Management Councils. 

If past experience holds true, about 15,000 people wilL read the issue 
and, most importantly, ^act on what they learn. CNYE is grassroots 
environmental communications at its best. 



GUNNISON ISLAND— SANCTUARY FOR WHITE PELICANS 



by Florence R. Krall* ' 



Once upon a time a. sniall island in the northwestern portion of Great 
Salt Lake held a remarkable breeding colony of white pelicans. Then : 
the ravages of civilization took ttieir toll . But today the pelican 
population is mintaining itself at a stable level , the third-largest , 
colony in the country. The stability is not due to chance but to the 
persistent efforts of scientists r conservationists , and interested 
citizens who have constantly Gought wildlife refuse or sanctuajy 
status for Gunnison Island, mile no ^happ^ ending is assured, this 
case study offers a prototype of citizen involvement in environmental 
education over four decades. * , 

During the fall and winter the Island is bleak and empty, but in March 
and continuing until September, it pulsates with aae of nature's myster- 
ious phenomena. The Island is Gunnison Island, a small island in the 
northwestern section of the Gre.at Salt Lake. The biological phenomenon 
is the breeding of the white pelican, Pelicanus erythrorynchos . 

Since Captain Howard Stansbury and his survey crew first set foot on 
the Island in 1849, the dramatic events associated with the breeding 
and reproduction of the White Pelican have captured the curiosity of 
scientists and plunderers alike and contributed at on6 and the same 
time, to forces of preservation and extinction. To appreciate and 
understand the present plight of this majestic bird and the problems 
complicating efforts to create a sanctuary for Pelicanus on Gunnison 
Island, :one must look briefly at its unique niWmral history and its 
historical tracings on this island in the Great Salt Lake. 



Natural History 

Except for the periodic interruption of the breeding cycle by man or 
nature, Gunnison Island with its barren Mississippian limestone and 
sparse vegetation has provided a near-perfect site for che nesting 
of the ^flilte. Pelicans for hundreds, and possibly thousands, of years . 
The gregarious pelicans nest and raise their young in dense, communal 
colonies on the island. The females lay their two- eggs on tHe bare 
ground in depressions or heaped- up debris. Both sexes share incuba- 
tion, brooding, shading, and feeding tasks. 



*Dr. Krall is Associate professor, Department of Education, University 
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months.' With the help of friends, he built a hut and after a winter , 
of, "silent, itnplacable days," witnessed a sudden surge of persons , 
showing intejigst in his island home. He wrote: 

Suddenly this island Kas become important. Short the time, 
since for the asking alone, the plac^ had been mine. Now, as 
if it had become an actual beehive, a monster and animated 
enblem of the state. Science, Commerce, Agriculture, Educa- 
tioh, "Ars Militans," I might add, are contending for it— v 
the corporation with millions of dollars, the private company, 
- the individual, the state» each makes a claim. There have 
been Government s^urveys, ..ailroad section surveys, local ^com- 
pany and private, surveys. There have been issued a govern- 
ment grant, the Desert' Entry, the Homestead Entry, and the 
Mineral Claim. A coveted prize this island must certainly 

be (Morgan, 1973). * * 

If 

In March, he was joined by guano sifters who built a cabin and / 
stayed on the Island until aulumn when they left him to another winter 
of solitude. After lA months on the Island, he returned to Salt Lake 
City where on February 9, 1897 ho filed an application for a homestead. 
However, "suit was brought to void the homestead entry on the grounds 
that the land wacs mineral, rather than agricultural" (Morgan, 1973). 
The Island had been acquired by a mineral patent to the Central Pacific 
Railroad -in 1896. A placer mining claim was >is sued in 1903 on part of 
the island (Christensen, 1977) . Although the production of ^ano has 
never been lucrative, the conflict between the pelicans and the poten- 
tial mineral wealth upon which ^ they build their nests began with the 
guano sifters and persists to this day. 

Since the occupation of the Jsland by Lambourne and the sifters, no 
long-term residents have occupied Gunnison Island; however, human 
disruption of the rookery has continued. In 1918, several thousand 
pelicans were shot or clubbed by sportsmen sponsored by the Utah Figh 
and Game Department because o' the pelican's detrimental effect on the 
sport fisheries surrounding the, Great Salt Lake (Morgan, 1973). 
Although this myth has been dispelled among many sport .fishermdn in 
this region (pelicans feed mostly on "trash*'*' fish such as carp that 
are not valued for prime sport fishing), the pelicans continue to be 
shot by Mexican fishermen as they migrate south in the winter. 

Another major threat to the Wiite Pelican on Gunnison Island has been 
drought. In 1935, hundreds of pelicans died of starvation when fresh 
water lakes and marshes supplying their source of food dried up (Behle, 
1958). The fluctuation of the lake level caused by drought or abun- 
dance of water has created additional menaces. When the lake level 
drops markedly, as it appears to do cyclically every decade or* so, a 
land bridge forms between shore and island and mammalian predators 
then find natural access to the island. During the drought of 1964', 
the 3 and bridge provided access for hunters and cyclists and interfer- 
ence ith nesting resulted. Although flooding due to high lake levels 
has not created recent problems in nesting, the pelicans may not have 
nested on the island in the early 1870s when levels of the Great Salt 
Lake were higher than normal (Knopf , 1974) . 



Disturbance by humans has not been confined to sportsmen; Oologists, 
iin the early 1900s, and bird collectors have created their share of 
disruption. A 1972 helicopter accident on the Island involving 
. collectors caused the abandonment of over 100 nests . The 40s and 
World War II brought the threat of using the island for- bombing 
practice. More recently, low flying planes from Hill Air Force 
Base have caused disturbance. 



Citizen Intervention / 

Despite the disturbance of the breeding of the White Pelican for over 
a century, the population today is maintaining itself at a stable 
level. This stability is due not to chance but to the persistent 
efforts of scientists, conservationists, and interested citizens who 
have constantly sought wildlife refuge or .sanctuary for Gunnison 
Island. 

Expeditions by scientists from the University of Utah began as early 
as 1886; however, it was not until 1932 that a complete survey of the 
island was conducted by William H. nehle, professor of zoology at the 
University of Utah (Behle, 1958). Behle (1935, 1936, j9U, 1958) , now 
retired, has continued his studies until the present. Since the early 
1900s when he began urging the Department of Interior to acquire 
Gunnison Island as a wildlife sanctuary, he has been a major force 
acting for the preservation of the island. ' 

In the early yOs," F; L. Knopf, then a doctoral student at Utah State 
University conducting a study of the IiHiite Pelican, began; focusing on 
the plight of these migratory birds. As a result of the interest 
kindled by Knopf, the Gunnison Island Committee, an ad hoc committee 
of the Utah Audubon Society was formed in the fall of' 1972. The 
voluntary committee, composed primarily of interested Audilbon members, 
began formulating strategics* for, first, the proper management of the 
White Pelican colony by the State of Utah and, secondly^ the estab- 
lishment of refuge or sanctuary status for Qunnison Island. The 
commi/ttee held regular luncheon meetings to formulate plans and 
prioritized tasks. William H. Behle, Fritz Knopf, and Dr. Harold 
Lamb, member of the board of the National Audubon Society, were 
members of the committee throughout and provided invaluable guidance 
and expertise. 

The committee agreed that the citizens of Utah, a state with an ^ 
extremely conservative constituency with mistrust for governmental 
intervention and "environmentalists," would look unfavorably on a 
militant campaign. Letter writing might bring negative repercussions. 
Instead, the committee chose a low-keyed publicity campaign tfirough 
local news media to inform the public of the national importance of 
the colony. Key resource persons in state and federal agencies and 
conservation groups' were identified, meetings arranged and courses of 
action explored. 

On March 1, 1973 the Gunnison Island Committee presented the following 
recommendations to Governor Calvin Rampton. 



since the early .30s members of the Utah Audubon Society and 
other interested persons have sought to establish a refuge 
for the White Pelican on Gunnison Island, While most efforts 
have been met with sympathetic understanding, no concrete 
plans to ensure protection of this species have materialized. 
It is the intent of this committee to continue supporting • 
Vhis cause until ecologically sound plans and action are forth- 
coming. 

The Gunnison Island colony, presently the third largest in 
the United States, is the only colony of its size not afforded 
federal or state protection. * Numbers of White Pelicans have 
shown a 50 percenr decline in the United States and Canada 
since 1964. The major factor contributing to this alarming 
decline is disturbance to the birds during nesting or to their 
nesting sites. Inasmuch as exploitation of the Great Salt 
Lake for its' mineral, biological, and recreational resources 
is on the increase, it is imperative that immediate action be 
taken to insure that the *White Pelican colony and its nesting 
sites remain undisturbed. The Gunnison Island colony is pre- 
sently the cnly reniaining stable colony in Utah and, for that 
matter, in the intermountain region. • ^ > 

It is recommended that a sanctuary be established for the I^Jhite 
Pelican colony on Gunnison Island to insure the immediate and 
long-range protection of this dwindling species. It is further 
recommended that in pursuit of this end the State of Utah: 

1. negotiate a purchase, option to buy, or long-term lease 
with present owners of Gunnison Island; 

2. allow no unauthorized visits to the Island. or within a 
one-mile radius of the shotes during the nesting season 
from March 1 through MDctober 1; 

3. authorize legitimate scientific investigation in consul- 
tation with Dr. William H. Behle at the University of 
Utah and Dr. Jess Low of Utah State University and support 
their continued efforts to gather scientific data on the 
species; 

4. stop all unauthorized visitations to the Island by photo- 
graphers,- collectors, and zoological societies; 

5. prevent any activity on the Island during the off nesting 
season from October 1 to March 1 that would cause altera-- 
tlon to the communal nesting sites that are used from year 
to year; 

6. Include the management of Gunnison Island in a comprehen- 
sive ecological study and management plan of the Great 
Salt Lake to precede any industrial or recreational 
development ; ' * 

7. suspend any activity on the Groat Salt Lake or environs 

^ that will destrQy the feeding grounds of the Wliite Pelican. 
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The recommendations*, released to the me^dia and sent to environmental 
tad citizen groups throughout the state, brought immediate results. 
On March 21 y 19.73 an emergency closure of Gunnison Island was issued 
by, the Utah State Division of Wildlife Resources, effective during the 
breeding "knd nesting season from April 1 to September 3(T. In a meet- 
ing with the committee in April, Governor Rampton assured the member-s 
that the closure would be continued during the breeding and nesting 
season each year ^ until a permanent arrangement could be made with the 
present owners. 

Title to the major portion of Gunnison Island, totaling some 154 acres, 
was held by three private owners, witji but a few acres being public 
land (Bureau of Land Management). For the next two years the Gunnison 
Island Committee explored options for preserving the habitat of' the 
White Pelicans: purchase or lease by the State of Utah, acquisition 
by the U,S. Fish and \Wldlife Service unden the Department of Interior, ' 
purchase by The Nature Conservancy, donation by the owners. All such 
^efforts proved unsuccessful because of the reluctance of the owners to 
sell. 

Exploration for oil on the Great Salt Lake and an added interest in 
' the extraction of minerals from its briny waters (eight times as salty 
as the ocean) complicated efforts. An article .in the Wall Street 
Journal that dealt with the conflicting interests and controversies 
over the resources of the Great Salt ^Lake estimated its mineral wealth 
to range from $80 billion to $170 billion, excluding oil that might be 
discovered (James, 1974) . \ The owners were looking to material gain. 
Efforts Lo negotiate sale lallowing them po retain all oil, gas, and 
coal rights ended in failulre and frustration. When asked why he wished 
to retain ownership of the? island, one -owner stated, "Because it's an ^ 
island, and because it's mine.*' 

Assured^'by the Utah State Division of Wildlife Resources that they were 
actively seeking means of acquiring the island, the Gunnison Island 
Committee disbanded. Members, of the Utah Audubon Society who had 
served on the committee remained in contact with the Division of Wild- 
life Resources offering assistance whenever possible and acting^ as 
"watch dogs" to continued efforts. 



Legislation for Pelican Management 

Pressured by conflicting interests for the mineral wealth of the Great 
Salt Lake, the Utah State Legislature created the Great Salt Lake 
Policy-Advisory Committee in 1973. The task of this group was to 
prepare a comprehensive plan for the development of resources in the 
Great Salt Lake. The Division of Wildlife Resources was commissioned 
by the advisory committee to conduct a biological survey of the Great 
Salt Lake and its immediate environs. The final report. The Great Salt 
Lake Biotic System , summarized . the findings (Rawley, ^ et al . , 1974). 

In 1975, the Utah State Legislature created the Division of the Great 
Salt Lake to coordinate county, state, and federal interests on the^ 
lake. As a result of the recommendations made in the 1974 report on 
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the biota of the lake, the Division! of the Great Salt Lake entered an 
agreement with the Division of Wildlife Resources for further study 
of the lake and its natural and mi-neral wealth. Although other areas 
were to be studied, the first task was to "assemble information and 
evaluate the importance of smaller islands in, the Great Salt Lake as i 
bird rookeries" (Rawley, 1976). Rawley's final report. Small Islands 
of the Great Salt Lake , included the following recommendations .for the 
acquisition of Gunnison Island: 

It is recommended that Gunnison Island be acquired by the 
State of Utah and placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Division of Wildlife Resources to be managed for the bene- 
fit of colonizing birds with particular emphasis on the 
American White Pelican. 

In view of the fact that the owners have refused to sell on 

previous occasions It is recommended that the Utah State 

Legislature condemn the property with the stipulation 

that the present owners tnay retain the mineral rights and 

that in the event of oil discovery, it be obtained by off- 4^ 

shore slant drilling. » * ' • 

It ,is further recommended: that the island be restricted to 
trespass on a year-round basis to provide opportunities \for 
biological studies for the improvement of conditions for 
endemic species and colonizing birds (Rawley, 1974) . , 

During the Utah State Legislative session in 1977, S.B. 123, the Pelicap 
Management Act authored by Rawlqy, was Introduced. The act provided for 
the condemnation and acquisition by the state of Gunnison Island for the 
protection, study, and inanagement of the American White Pelican. Utah 
Audubon members lobbied bi;hind the scenes'! fi3r the passage of the legis- 
lation, the strategy being to contact key persons in the legislature 
but to avoid creating an issue. As conservationists waited with crossed, 
fingers, the bill passed quietly in the>final hoursof the legislative 
session. ^.^^"^ 

A valuation report was prepared for the Division of Natural Resources ; 
preparatory to condemnation of Gunnison Island by the state. The owners, 
countered by contesting the constitutionality of the Pelican Management 
Act. During the summer of, 1978, the Fdjrst District Court ruled the act 
constitutional; however, the owners appealed the decision to the 
Supreme Court. Meanwhile, the Division of Wildlife Resources has filed 
and gained immediate occupancy^and temporary legal custody of Gunnison 
Island pending the final decision of the Supreme Court. Although the 
battle is not yet won, there is considerable optimism that the Supreme 
Court will render a favorable decision upholding the legality of the 
acti Should this not be- the case,, conservationists who have labored 
thus far will continue 1. i ch. efforts to^preserve the rookery. 

The "happy ending" is not yet realized. However, this case study^does 
provide a prototype for citizen involvement over a period comprising 
four decacics. Essential to this continuous effort has been the com- 
plete documentation by such inures ti gators as William H. Behle and 
Fritz Knopf. Because of their fine records, recent workers could 



build on the past efforts of these sclent is t /conservationists . / Another 
key factor in this movement has been the collaboration by citizens with 
local, state, and federal agencies in. an effort to set reasonable and 
-feasible expectations. Further^more, sensitivity to public sentiment 
made it possible to utilize resources /without alienating groups. At 
no point were workers so caught up in "the movement that because of ego • 
or power needs, -they lost sight^ of the real issue, the preservation of . 
the White Pelican. Finally, the history of citizen involvement in the 
.acqui?it ion of Gunnison Island illustrates the need for persistence and 
patience in toping with the 'many frustrations * that block progress when 
preservation conflicts v^ith development. 
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THF nFVFLQPMENT OF f^te NORTH MISSISSIPPI ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
CENifiANa^^^^ 



by Virgil G. Heard* 



Someeducatiohalreforns can -be a tower of Babel.. For -some reason, or 
'Mother, onvironaental education has the capacity at times to bring 
otherwise-divergent groups togethei; in common cause. Two junior 
colleges, two , universities , a- water management^ district , the TJA, 
the U.S. Rrtnj Corps of Engineers , the U.S. Office of Education, four- 
teen public school districts, a women's college, the Appalachian Act 
—all have ha^ a hand in creating the North Mississippi Environmental 
Education Consortium ahd its projected environmental education facil- 
ity at Bay Sprin'gs Impoundment on the Tennessee-Tonbigbee Waterway. 

The North Mississippi Environmental Education Center design was 
df>valoped as an outgrowth* of the interest in environmental education 
by the fourteen public school districts in the Three Rivers Educa- 
LionaJ Cooperative and the following institutions of, higher learning: ^ 
Northeast Mississippi Junior College, Itawamba Junior College, 
Mi^fjisstppi State University, arid the University- of Mississippi. 
Other agencies which were "involved were the Tennessee-Tombigbee , 
River Vallev Water Management District, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and'the Nashville, Tennessee, Disti/ict of the United States Army Corps 
of Engineers/ The initial target audience for this project includes 
the general citizenry' of Northeast Mississippi, Northwes.t Alabama, and 
eastern -Tennessee areas. ^Iso included are the students of the respec- 
tive separate school districts, junior colleges, and universities 
included in this project. 

Objectives of the North Mississippi . 
Environmental Education Center - 

The objectives' of the North Mississippi Environmental Education Cj^nter 
are as follows: " 

1. to provide enrichment ' curricula materials for secondary 
schools using the Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway as a . 
resource; 

2. to utilize the, facilities of the center to, develop an , 
informed citizenry capable^ of making w,ise environmental 
decisions; ^ - 



*Dr. Heard is a biology instructor ajtT Northeast Mississippi Junior 
Colleger Dooneville 38829. lie is Program Vnrodtor to the North 
Mississippi Environmental Education Center and has research 
interests in public water quality and limnology . 
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3- *to provide higher educationii students a -.center f.or quality 
■ ' programs in field biology ,^ agriculture/ forestry^ and other 

disciplines; . , - . 

4, to provide government agencies and others a sitq to dis-, 
tribute information on new technological developments in ^ 
such- fields as alternative energy, source's and conserva- 
tion of energy; : V ■ 

5. to provide researchers at the institutions of higher educa- 
tion- appropriate areas and facilities to conduct their 
investigations; . , ■ " ^ * 

'6. to serve as a regional model for the development of physical 
facilities and curricula materials in environmental and ^ . 
energy education. ^ ;. \: 

History of North Mississippi , 
EnvlrQnmeutal Education Center - . . 

t ^ " ~ ~ " * ' ■ ' I' 

- The history of the develbpment of the North Mississippi Environmental 
Education Center, is tied very closely to the development of an aware- 
ness of environmental education by Mrs. Hilda L. Hill of the Three 
Rivers Educational Cooperative. Mrs. Hill was sent in Spring 1975 to 
a teachiir workshops about environmental education at the Laredo Taft 
Center on the campus of Northern Illinois State University in Rock- 
ford, Illinois. She was sent by the superintendents of the school 
systems, in the following districts which make up the Three Rivers 
, iTducational- Cooperative: Aberdeen'; Amory, Baldwyn, Houston, New 
V* Albany, Pontptoc, Tupelo, Chickasaw County, Itawamba County, 

Lee County, Monroe County, Pontotoc County, Union County, and Nettle- 
ton. I^irie ^Consolidated District . 

• '? 
Upon her return from the workshop,. Mrs . Hill involved an environmental 
specialist from Natcbez Trace -Parkway in some of the school programs 
and contacted John Paulk, Project >Ianager for Environmental Education, 
Tennessee Valley Authority. ^Ir. Paulk arranged to host 75 public 
school teachers and higher^ education personnel at t\ie, TVA Environ- 
mental Education Center at Land Between 'the Lakes in Kentucky. They • 
held a brainstorming session in 'environmental education. 

An offshoot of this meeting was^ that Mrs. Hill got permission from the 
Three Rivers school superintendents to contact the Mobile, >iabama. 
District of the United Statps Army Corps pf Engineers about the 
establishment of .an 'environmental education center on the Tennessee- 
Tonibigbee -Waterway. The Mobile District personnel wei?e receptive and. 
offered to change the route of the Waterway slightly to preserve the' 
natural fossil deposits at. Plymouth Blutf in Columbus, Mississippi. 
The Corps offered land at this site for a center; however, as it was ^ 
not in the cofihties served by the Three Rivers EducatlonaT Cooperative 
it was decided that Three Rivers would help find a local sponsor for a 
center at that ^ite but continue with plans, for another center, in the 
counties served by the Three River^ The Tennessee-Tombigbee River 
Valley Water Management District ottered to assist in the search for 



a local -^^pohsor, and ultimately Mississippi University for Women was. • 
secured as a sponsor for Plymouth Bluff Nature and Cultural- Study ; ■ 

' Center • ■': 'V, , . ' ' ' ^ > • ■ ''i 

In the fall of 1976, Three Rivers contacted the Nashville District^ of 
the Corps of Engineers and ar'iranged; with Mr. Paulk for othie representa- 
tives 'of the Corps to visit Lahd Between the "Lakes and ^become - ^ ' 
acquainted with the TVA environmental education center there. The , 
•representa-tives of the Nashville District were favorable to suth a / 
center at Bay Springs Impoundment, in ^their district . Thus it , was 
^arranged for a meeting with the representatives of Northeast .Misisiss^. ' 
'ippi Juniojr College, Itawamba Junior College,^ The University df 

Mississippi, andMLssisSippi' State University to discuss such] a . ' 

center. .The reaction was favorable. At, this time President Harold 
T. :Vmite of "Northeast ms5:}.ssippi Junior College offered to manage 
such ^ a cetjfter, I, / j 

Three Rivers, was funded on a- short-term basis, 1974-1977, through an 
Appalachian Act grants and received an additional one-year grant 
through the Office pf Environmental Educatibn, U.S. Office', of Educa-.^ 
tron. It was 'felt that' perhaps' a consortium bf the bur'' higher... 

■ education institut;U)ns would be a more suitable local sponsor to 
neogtiate with the Corps ^ than Three Rivers^ It was arranged through ^ 

' a' series of meetings between the four institutions , that they fo.rra the- 
North Mississippi Environmental Education Consortium for the purpMDse^ 
of serving as^ local sponsor for the environlfnental education center. 
The 'four institutions of higher, education were'written ^into the con- 
sortium constitution as voting members. The Tombigbee River Valley 
Water Management Districts ^Tennessee Valley Authprity, and Nashville ' 
District of the Corps of Engineers were included on the board as 'ex- 
officio members. \ - ^ • . , . 

In the spring of 1977 the indivrdual institutions approved the draft 
copy of the constitution. They, voted to approach the District 
Engineer, Colonel I^obert K. Tener, with l^heir concept of 'the ^center. ' 

Meetings had been held with local representatives of the Corps "and 
with Jef f •Lincolnhoker of HensXey-Schmidt,^ a^-private ^planning, firm 
out of Chattanooga which was doing the master plan for the recrea- 
tional development at Bay Springs Impoundment. A preliminary site 
selection was made with Crow's Neck Peninsula on Bay ..Springs offering 
the most diversity of habitat \and a favorable geographic >relationship 
to other cites to be developed. This site was recommended by the 
planning' firm and greeted favorably by local Corps personnel. 

■1 ■ . ». 

In the spring of 1977, Colonel Tener met with the following consor- 
tium representatives: ,Mrs. Hill of Three Rivers, Dr. Maurice Inman 
of the University of Mississippi, Dr. Charlea Boucfiilldn of Mississ- 
ippi State University, Dr. Heard of Northeast Mississippi Junior 
College, ahd Mr. Gale Trussell of 'the Tennessee-Tombigbee^River ; 
Valley Water Management District'. * 

The consortium proposed the following actions by the Corps of Engineers 

!• The Corps was to lease 530 acres of land on" Crow' s Neck 
. J- Peninsula to the consortium; ^; . 



2, The Corps would finance the constructibn of the physical 
plan such as buildings, boat docks , service roads, covered . 
interpretive are^s, wells, ''nature trails and- other site ; , 
improvements needed for an environmental education 'center; y 

3, The consortium would. act as^local sponsor and assume the 

■ maintenance and operational buc^get for the center ;by way . 
of a lease. ^ . . 

This proposal was received favorably by Colonel ■T;ener and accepted by 
the Corps of Engineers; ThW institutions/of higher education adopted 
an official constitution for the North Mississippi Environmental Edu- 
cation Centfer in the-spring of 1978. They appointed Mrs. Hill as; ; 
Acting Director cof the Nqrth Mississippi Environmental ^Iducation 
Consortium, with Northeast Mississippi Junior College as the fiscal 
agent for the project. 

Description of vthe Features Included in the ^North . 
Mississippi Environmental ' Education Center Project 



The North Mississippi Environmental Education'' flenter plans whicb have 
been 'funded for ini-tial' construction in the Corps of Engineers Master 
Plan of Bay Springs Lake were Well-received in the public hearing hfeld 
at*'luka, Mississippi in the fall of 1978. - 

'■ - ' ■ . . ' ' 

The ce'nter. is situated dn Ctiow's Neck Peninsula approximately three 
inllps south of Pad^u,> Mississippi. Th.e 530-acre site is the most, 
diverse of all the 'Bay Springs Lake peninsulas , in regard' to tifee 
cover, terrain, and wildlife habitat. It is one of the'jnor^ remote 
sitU around Bay Springs Lake. Features to be developed on the penin- 
^sula include hiking trails, a boat dock, a wildlife observation 
boardwalk,- picnic areas, an overlook, self guided tour trails, -and a 
boat launching ramp. 

The physical plan is to include a multipurpose building with office 
space, an auditorium with audio visual capabilities, kitchen^»cili- 
ties and teaching areas.. ^ Other construction will include eiglrtr cabins 
for group usage. Each cabin will apcommodate twelve people and will . 
be self-contained in regard to sleeping-^quarters and ba'throom facili- 
■ t'les.. The desiga calls for a center to accommodate, approximately 100 
persons for overnight use. Thi*^ number was chpsen beqause this was 
about, two busloads of Students. Access fo the center will be by way 
.of a 22-f6ot bituminous road. CrowV NeCk 4s accessible by existing 
county ro^lds from' either S.R. 30 or S.R.c ZS. ^' Thq Crow's Neck site 
will be readily accessible for educational groups, but is far enough 
from the main stifeam of lake activities 'to provide the proper setting 
for a study center of this nature. 

Funding 6f North Mississippi Environmental ^ ^ * • 

Education- Center and Related Curricula ProiGCts 

.The funding for the construction of the physical plant and the site 
utilization planning costs were assumed totally^ by the United. States 
Army Corps of Engineers. The land upon which tTie structures are to 



be built is being leased from the Corps. ^ These arrangements were nego- 
tiated with the Corps and are a result of the interest the Corps has 
taken in environmental^ education and the de^>elopment of an iriformed 
citizenry. The physical plant and site improvement costs will total 
some $4,200,000. 

A curriculum development grant was funded by the Office of Environ- 
mental Education (U.S. 0,E.) . Tlie srant entitled "Crow' s ^Neck 
Environmental Education Project," Grant No.. GO0-77b0529, was^ funded 
for $63,489 for the period of July 1977 to July 1978. It was awarded 
to the Three Rivers Educational Cooperative under the direction of 
Mrs. Hill. , . 

The grant called for the development of environmental education curric 
ulum materials using the, Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway as a resource. 
Th^ cur ri,cu] um writing was done by thirteen teach^ from the Three 
Rivers districts working in three teams. Dr. Les Kki^gjif of Blue 
Mountain Coi: age assisted the topography and remote sensing group; ^ 
Dr. Stan Easton and Dr. Jean Shaw of the University of Mississippi 
were consultants for the population planning and social environment 
group; and Dr. Virgil Heard of Northeast Mississippi Junior Cpllege 
was the. consultant with the biological studies group. 

These three groups of \^iters and consultants wrote experiments and 
assembled resource materials for science students in grades / through 
12 in such areas as: city planning, population density studies; 
barge travel, remote sensing, chemical and bacteriological w^ter 
quality studies, and Chickasaw Indian culture. Many university . 
people from the region contributed their original slides or materials 
from their private collections to be housed at the North Mississippi 
• Environmeintal Education Center. 

' The following investigators contributed their time and materials to 
the success of the project: 

Mrs.. Faith McCullen . 
Biology 

Amory High School 

Mr.' John E. Darden 
Middle School Science 
Amory Middle School 

Mrs.. Norma Washington 
Biology 

Houlka High School > 

Mr. Cornelius Armstrong 
, Junior High Science 
Nettleton School 

Mr. Jerry L. Horton 
Social St.udies 
• New Albany '.City Schools 



Mrs. Betty Long 
Middle School Science 
Fulton Junior High 

Mrs. Lillie V. Akin 
Chemistry and Physics 
Shannon High School 

Mrs. Kathy Wilson 
Language Arts 
Hamilton High School 

Mrs. Donette Darnell 
Special Education 
Okolona 

Mr. Eddie Killough 
Chemistry and Math ^ 
PontotQC Separate School 



Mrs. Shelia Baker Owens 
Junior High Math 
North Pontotop 

' , Mr . David CJhilds > : - 

' Phys^ics and Chemistry 
Tupelo High School • 

■ ' ^ . i ' '' 

Mr. John F. Weeden 

Principal " . . / 

Ingomar Attendance Center . * , 

Consultants: 

Dr. Stanley Easton 
University of Mississippi 

'Dr. , Virgil Heard . 

Northeast llississippi Junior College 

Dr. tes Knight 

Blue Mountain College 

Dr,. Jean Shaw . ' 
UniverspLty of Mississippi 

This grant has been submitted for funding for the July 1978 to July 
1979 period. ' 

Another grant written by Dr. Charles Bouchilldn is qurrently under 
review by the United States Army Corps of Engineers.- This • proposal , 
is entitled "Preliminary Site Analysis, Program and ^Facilities Inte- 
gration Planning and Needs Evaluation for an Educational Facility at 
Bay Springs Impoundment on the Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway for North 
Mississippi Environmental Education Consortium.** 

Dr. Bouchillon has proposed the following: a preliminary site analy- 
sis be done using remote sensing, a plan for program and facilities 
needs integration be formulated, and faculty members from the various 
institutions be augmented by TVA and Three Rivers personnel. 

Future Plans for the North Mississippi . 
Environmental Ed\ication Center 

The following programs have been planned for the North Mississippi , 
Environmental Education Center: , 

1. ' Distribution through teacher workshops of the curriculum. 

materials written by the-teachers in the Crow's Neck 
Environmental Educatior^Project writing teams; 

2. Reconstruction on the environmental education center, grounds 
of a "dog trot'* house representative of early dwellings in 
the Tennessee Valley; 



The establishment of a collection of Chickasaw artifacts an^ 
exhibits showing the cultural contributions this people,!^^^ 
to the early Tennessee Valley ; ' : f , J 

Implementation/of research projects by pharmacy, , forestry,; 
architecture, agriculture, biology, and other researchers 
from the faculties of the consortium members; _ 

Construction of demonstration solar energy and alternate ; 
energy exhibits to encourage energy conservation (private 
industries may be invited to display in this area); 

A program of visiting lectures by individuals concerned with 
environmental quality and pollution contr:ol; - 

Areas to exhibit the latest in game and forestry management 
techniques ; ^ 

Establishment of a center for information on environmental . 
resources within the service area in order to provide a mech- 
anism:for the protection of ireeplaceable natural and 
cultural resources; ^ 

Provision of programming assistance to school districts 
interested in implementing their own environmental educa- 
tion programs, and assistance in the case of specific 
problems ; 



SAY GOODBYE TO COAL, NOT WYOMING 



-4>y Joe Lamson* 

The Northern Rockies Action Group has been working with citizen organ-. /^^ 
izations in Idaho, Montana and Wyoming since 1973. NRAG's main purpose % 
is to provide citizens with the necessary training to create effective , .. 
grasszhots organizations. The NRAG staff works &ith groups to share 
skills in such areas as how to start an organization, use of the media, 
coiammity organizing, fund raising, ^strategy ~ development and organiza- 
tional maintenahce. NRAG currently has nine full-time staff people 
engaged in these activities . The following case study outlines how one 
NRRG staff person worked with VJyoming groups 'to create that state's 
first' citizen, statewide, advertising- campaign -on a conservation issue . 

The 1975 Legislature was a turning point in the history of the Wyoming 
citizen . nwvement in many ways. During that session, the Powder River ^ 
Basin Resource Councill(?RBRC>, and Wyoming Outdoor Council^ (WOC) agreed 
to make a concerned effort to pass a resolution endorsing -a coal export 
only policy. An Export policy requires strip-mined coal to be shipped _ 
out of state , to urban centers for conversion to electricity or synthetic ■ 
fuels rather than buirning the coal in Wyoming. The policy was a rela- 
tively new concept for the state. However, the citizen groups felt xt 
was a policy that offered a viable alternative for Wyoming s energy 
development future. -The export policy pointed up the very real fact 
that, the people of Wyoming did have avenues to control energy develop- . . 
ment within their borders. , ' 

Wyoming's legislative session lasted 40 days. This short time period 
necessitated careful planning and timing for any lobbying effort . 
Introducing a new policy concept and getting legislative endorsement 
was a formidable task. The groups had to introduce the new issue, 
educate the people of Wyoming on the topic and build political support 
for it in a matter of days. 

woe and PRBRG decided that the best way to carry out this task was to 
. conduct a week-long advertising and petition campaign during the , 
session. A special committee was appointed to research, design, fund 
raise, organize and publicize the campaign in ten days, a sizeable 
request even for Madison Avenue. *■ 



*joe Lamson is Field Coordinator of the Northern Rockies Action Group, 
Helena MT 59601. He has worked with NRAG since 1974., His mam 
interest is in working with citizen groups so they can play an active 
role in determining the future of the Northern Rockies \ ^ 



Research , * . 

The* task of research was divided into two basic topic areas:, substan- 
tive research concerning the policy, itself and research on the campaign 
design. . • 

Substantive research, for the most part, had been done before the 
session. The main challenge was to distill that information into a 
form that was easily understood and convincing, to legislators and 
the general public. Several export fact sheets were developed -to 
accomplish this purpose. ^ 

Designing an effective campaign in such a short time is a difficult 
task. The campaign committee decided to devote a portion, of its time 
to researching the audience they wanted to reach and the types of 
messages to use. This time investment paid off* later. 

Wyoming is a predominantly, rural state, with a total population number- 
ing about 375,000. In terms of population density, it is the most 
sparsely populated state in the continental United States. ♦ The people 
have a strong set of beliefs based on their rural, independent life- 
styles. The export campaign staff wanted to tie their issue to some of 
these existing values and beliefs, and used research techniques to iden- 
tify these ties. 

The research was accomplished in three ways. First, it drew on the rich 
experience of people who lived in Wyoming. The residents ^understood 
each other's values, and could counsel the export campaign staff on 
ways to present the campaign issues; The Citizens' Lobby office was, 
in many respects, an ideal place to cjo this kind of research. People 
from all over the state were constantly coming through the office. 
This broad cross-section of people provi<ied excellent data upon which 
to build the export only campaign. 3 Second, the energy companies and \ 
their advertising^gencies wire already, engaged in selling Wyomingites 
on energy development. Some of the ad agency efforts were obviously, 
based upon market research, since good public relations people always 
do some analysis of their audience before committing too many resources 
to a campaign. Advertising agency results, are not an infallible source, 
but they did provide. some valuable lessons for the export only campaign. 

Third, the export campaign committee was very fortunate to have Jphn 
Jenkins' recent research paper that contained an extremely valuable 
chapter on the Wyoming character and attitudes towards energy develop- 
ment and industrialization. Jenkins' study provided some hard infor- 
mation on which to keep or discard hunches on how to promote an export 
policy ' ^ ^ 

' From this research, several central themes were developed for the ad. 
Wyoming's people are basically a conservative lot. They are patriotic, 
and are willing to do their; fair share to keep the country going. At 
the same time, they are acutely aware that they have something special 
in Wyoming, and are skeptical of "outsiders" and many of the directions 
the" more Industrialized parts of the country are taking. The export 
campaign staff kept these personality traits in mind. 
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Designing the Export Only Campaign • / 

After all the research, it was time to design- an ad which incorporated 
the campaign committee's findings, as well as some principles of per- 
suasion theory. The major goal of any effective campaign is to reach 
a target audience and motivate that audience to carry out some action. 
The campaign committee decided the ad should be rather basic, positive, 
eye catching, and succinct. Furthermbre, the ad .had to state the issue 
anJ the problem (the threat of massive power plants in Wyoming), the 
alternative (a coal export only policy), and the actions that people ; 
could take to help alleviate the problem (sign a petition and write ^ 
their legislators). ^ • . 

The ad was eventually run in the nevjspapers . It took up 

slightly more than a qtfiarter of a page, and was generally located 

next to the editorial 4age. Approximately one-third of the ad 

space was devoted to tfie graphic and campaign slogan. Hand lettering 

was selected to add to the ad's visibility on a page usually dominated 

.by set type. The handwritten style was done to reinforce the fact that 

Vhe petition drive was a^ genuine grassroots effort. ■ 

The major motivators . used in the ad were: a connection between patrio- 
tism and limited energy development, a love for Wyoming, and a suspicion 
of outsiders "ripping-of f" VJyoming resources. 

The ad's slogan and the logo (a -four-arrow symbol) were used qonsis- 
tently throughout the campaign. All information an^ materials from tl^e 
campaign bore these symbols so people would begin to associate them 
with the policy. 

The actual petitions had the logo prominently displayed as well as the 
complete text of the export policy resolution. Ttiis design allowed 
people who supported the policy to recognize it quickly by its, logo, 
while, those who were more skeptical could read the actual policy text. 

The radio spots primarily followed the text of the newspaper ads." How- 
ever, the ads were rewritten slightly to make them more conducive to 
radio reading. 

The radio scripts were then combined with a series of 35 mm color 
slides for the television spots. The TV viewer saw a collage- of 
slides and heard a voice read . the radio script. The ads were very 
Inexpensive to produce ($10) and looked quite good. 

No ads or campaign materials were released without including a tag 
line on who to contact for more information. A tag line serves sev ral 
functions: it publicizes a local citizen group, legitimizes a message 
for local folks, and helps people follow up the message and become 
involved in the organizing effort. 



Campaign Distribution 

Wyoming, because of its small population, has few media outlets. 
This situation increases the importance of newspapers. Consequently, 
there is a limited number of communication, sources that are available 
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to any resident; In one sense, thi^ limitation is favprable for an ' 
ad campaign because, for a comparative]^y small amount of money, the 
ad can reach -almost everyone in the state with a message. 

^ " * ' . 

Because funding for -this project was not secure, a system of priority 
media was established. Information was gathered on each media s 
audience, area served "and advertising rates. This information was 
then compared to the baseline research data to find areas in which 
advertising was most crucial. - 

The main goal of the ad campaign was to create a favorable atmosphere 
around the state so that the petition carriers could move quickly and ^ 
gather a maximum number of signatures in a short period of time. Againi 
it is highly important to -set a reasonable goal for any campaign effort 
in order to have some impact on an audience. 

The following media priorities were established: 

.1. Wyoming's large criculation newspapers received the highest 
I *' priority for advertising. The Casper Star Tribune is received 
in one out of every ten Wyoming homes. The Cheyenne papers 
also fall in this category and were sele^cted for ads because 
of the legislator and state government readership. 

I> 2. Smaller circulation newspapers in areas to be. heavily impacted 
by coal development received the second priority. Most of 
Wyoming's local papers reach between 70 percent and 90 percent 
of the households in their service areas. 

3. The third priority was television.. The Casper station reaches 
» * 85 percent of the state's households. tV is a great deal more 

expensive than radio,' but it was decided that, because of its 
massive coverage, it would be worth the investment. 

4. If funding allowed, radio spots would then be done.^ The larger 
stations were chosen first and. then smaller stations were 
selected to fill in the "gaps" in the listening pattern. 

By the end of this process, a plan was mapped out to reach every home in 
Wyoming' that had a newspaper, radio or TV. 

The order in which the ads appeared also was carefully planned in order 
' to build excitement for the week-long campa^Lgn. Ads started to run on 
radio and television evening news on Monday through Friday. On Tuesday^ 
the first newspaper ads appeared in the Cheyenne paper and University of 
Wyoming student paper. On Wednesday morning, the readers of the Casper 
Star Tribune and the state's dailies read the ad. The weekly newspapers^ 
ran the spot on Thursday. 



Organizing 

Without a well-organized petition drive, the ad campaign would have 
gone nowhere. The petition .drive had to be geared up to capitalize 
instantly on the new awareness created by the media campaign. 



Petition drive leaders were found in all but three of Wyoming's 
counties. Each person was given a packet with the following informa- 
tion: 1) a cover letter explaining the campaign and what, they should 
do; 2) petitions which included information explaining when and where 
they should be returned; 3) a fact sheet on the export policy; 4) a 
copy of the ad; and 5) a sample. press release for local papers and 
stations on the purpose of the ad campaign. 

The whole campaign effort was coordinated from the Cheyenne office. 
Liberal use of the telephone was made to ch^ck with volunteers to 
see how the campaign was progressing throughout the week. 



Fund Raising 

Mc^st media- require payment in advance for political advertising. Thus, 
the ad campaign had to be completely funded before it was released. 
Because the ad committee was working under such a tight deadline, a 
strategy of selling the campaign to larger donors was chosen. The 
committee was' able to allocate only one day of intensive fund raising. 

A funding package was developed to present the ad campaign to potential 
donors. The package was' made to look as professional as possible, since 
people were being asked for relatively large contributions. 

The package included a rationale for an export policy ^ a .'budget outlin- 
ing costs and the number of people who would be reached if "X" dollars 
were raised, and sample ads. Two committee members went along to 
answer questions. 

One extremely beneficial event which occurred during the fund raising 
effort was the opportunity to sound out new ideas on the ad's content 
and strategy. In this way,, potential funders became an integral part 
of the campaign's planning. 

Th^ export campaign committee .was very successful in raising the entire 
budget. This success meant, that the ad was able to run in all four of 
the committee's media priority categories. 



Campaign He'sults and Evaluation 

A crucial part of any campaign is setting up some parameters to measure 
success or failure. The ultimate goal of the export campaign was the 
passage of the export policy resolution. By this political measure, 
the campaign failed. In the final hours of the campaign, the export 
policy \jas lost in the House Committee considering the resolution^ ^ . 
even though t\\e Committee had previously agreed to allow the resolution 
to be introduced on the floor of the Hoase. 

• 

Even though the export only resolution died in the Committee, its 
political ^^dtrer was not lost. Over 8,000 people had signed the P^^- 
tions in seven days. . Most Madison Avenue campaigns are considered^ 
successful if 1- percent to 2 pcrqent of their target; audience is 
motivated to action. The export campaign was able to gather 4.3 per- 
cent of their target audience signatures after just one week of 
exposure! 

' . toy ' 



The export policy, was a very popular idea indeed. The stacks of 
petitions became critical to other energy bills during the season. 
The Citizens' Lobby was ab^e to demonstrate successfully that, if^ 
over 8,000 Wyoming citizens were concerned enough to sign a petition 
to keep power plants out of Wyoming, then there was certainly wide- 
spread support for strong power plant siting laws and strict air 
.pollution standards. ■ - 

So, in a political sense the campaign had nixed success. On adver- 
tising and petition drive measures, the campaign was definitely a 
success • 

A county-by-county analysis was done after the ad campaign to deter- 
mine where the campaign worked and vhat some of the critical success 
factors were. Not surprisingly, counties which had heavy medi-a satu- 
ration and a well-organized petition drive were most successful. 
Several of these counties had 8 percent to 15 percent of the target 
population signing the petition. This percentage is quite heartening, 
since most of these areas were sparsely populated. Petition carriers^ 
literally had to carry petitions for miles over county roads in the 
tniddle .of winter. ' . 

Of course some of the counties paid no attention to conventiqnal adver- 
tising rules. Some counties with relatively light media exp^)sure 
turned' in large numbers of signatures, while other, counties with 
heavy exposure did poorly, * 



Summary , . 

Important lessons can be ^earned from planning and implementation of 
th6 export campaign. These lesson§ can be applied to a wide variety 
of communication and organizing efforts, as the following examples 
show: 

,1. Know the' nature of' your media. Media only creates a back- 
ground atmosphere to facilitate action. If you create an 
urgency issue in the public's mind, have an action avail- 
able for people to do. In the case of the export campaign, 
petitions were available and an array of petition carriers 
was ready to capitalize on the excitement of the m^ia 
blitz. Media is no substitute for grassroots organizing. 

2. Take some time to i:esearch your audience. Become a con- - 
scious observer of public attitudes and opinion trends. The' 
export campaign used three crude research methods. These 
methods are^ within the capability of any citizen group; the 
important lesson is to discipline yourself to take the time 
to do basic research. Tying your issue to the existing atti- 
tudes and concerns of your audience greatly increases your 
chances of success. 

3. Campaign distribution should be well planned. Media is used 
to create an atmosphere- of excitement, so give some thought 

r to timing early in your campaign. The export campaign timed 

their ads to steadily build to a climax towards the end of 
their week-Ion^ effort. * • 



■ . ' ' ' ■ * ' . • 

Critically examine all your media outlets. Make sure they 
cover' 'all the areas you hope will receive your message. ; • 

4. Fund raising for specific media campaigns can be done if 
handled professionally. The export campaign funding was 
procured because the campaign committee had an attractive 
product to sell, Funders knew what they were .getting for 
their money and what results it wa's likely to have, - 

5. Critically ^evaluate the results o^/^our campaign. Failures 
are as important as successes. , TT/ to determine how each 
campaign was received by the pul/licr->This evaluation\ pro- 
cess is crucial to your continuecK success, > 

Valuable lessons can be.learned from persuasion^ research. These lessons' 
can aid citizen groups in avoiding costly mis-takes^ and increasing their 
effectiveness. .These techniques- can be implemented inexpensively by 
making a commitment to using them in your daily^edia efforts. . 




FOOTNOTES 



1. Powder River Basin Resource Council^ Sarah Gorin, staff coordinator, 
48 North Main Street, Sheridan, \^ 82801. 

2. Wyoming Outdoor Council, Bill Sperry, coordinator, P.O. Box 1184, 
Cheyenne, m . 8^001. 

3. For a more complete description of the Citizens* Lobby, see Con- 
stituency Building and the Environmental Movement , by John Jenkins, 
in the NRAq, P^ers, 1(3), Summer, 1^75.^ 

4. John Jenkins, Four Dollars and Six Cents Short , Senior Thesis ^ • 
Princeton University, 1974. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WATERLOO UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM 
AND ENVIRONNOTAL POLICY ^ 



by Sally C. Leme'r and James E. Robinson* 



Students in a uhiversity environwsntal studies program 'can influence 
cojimitfnity environwsntal policies as an integral part of their o^^^n 
ed^^ion. Th'at is the'^ theuB of this n^port from the University of 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada, where for ten years^an undergraduate 
degree program has been built around independent student aind team 
involvement In researching environ mental issues and policy options. 
It is just such education-for-public-action that has characteri:^ed 
the environmental movement. 



Other^reports. in this compendium illustrate how environmental action 
^ groups have mounted environmental education programs as one' signi fxctot 
means of achieving the goal of devv?.lopinr, or altering environmental 
policy. At a different level, however, an environmental education pro- 
gram can initiate such research anc^ actia''^ groups as a means of achiev- ^ 
ing educational goals; these groups rcan, partly through education of 
appropriate actors, influence environmentiil policy issues as well. A 
nunber ^Tf such groups initiated within or associated with the Department 
of Man-Environment Studies at the University of Waterloo haye influenced 
environmental policy at various levels. - 

♦ ' ■ ' ' ' 

The Department of Man-Environment Studies ofters a four-year under- 
graduate honours program leadiit^to*a B.E.S. degree.^ An integral 
part of the\ program is a seminar/^irorkshop in each of the four years 
offering an opportunity to engage independent research on an 
environmentally related problem or*" issue of particular interest td 
the student. These projects, . supervised by faculty advisers, are 
carried out individually or, more oftep, as a member of a project 
team. . 

The project courses were designed originally with/several purposes in 
mind: 1) to encourage students^ from the outset ck their university 
experience to take the initiative j^n following tneir own interests in 
the area of environmental studies, with close faculty guidance in how 
to develop an effective project plan and successfully implement, one's 
objectives; 2) to provide experience in team effort, stressing the 
problems and rewards of working cooperatively, with others-^ to achieve 



— — : — r^- — 

*Ms . Lerner and Mr. Robinson teach in the Department of Man^Environment 
Studies, University of Waterloo, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada tJ2L 3Gl. 
Ms. Lerner's current research interests are social response to perceived 
scarcity and improvement of worklife quality At present , Mr .Robinson' s 
msijor research interests are in the development of energy self-reliance 
at the community level and the transition to :a "conserve r". society . 



mutually^greed upon goals; 3) to offer the oppprtunity at the under- 
graduate level to undertake »'acadei]jic" work which would also be useful; 
i.e.,^niake a contribution to a recognized research area and/or be of 
practical value- to some segment of the community— at the local, 
regional, provincial -or natiohal/intemational level. : 

In reviewing the nearly ten years of the program's existence, it is 
gratifying to be able to. catalogue a substantial number of projects . 
carried out by undergraduates in the Department of Man-Environment 
Studies which have addressed themselves to environmental policy on ; 
various levels and have, in a number of cases, made some impact on 
the formulation and implementation of such policy. Since policy 
formulation in any a'rea^is essentially a political process, it has 
been particularly valuable for our students to gain an understanding 
of the fact that "knowing about" a cetrtain problem— occupational health 
hazards, land use conflicts', endangered species, water* conservation 
needs— is only the first step in attempting to bring about social or ; 
policy change which can alter the course of events with regard to that 
particular problem. The following 'SAimmary of some representative pro- 
jects dealing with various levels of government and industry includes 
many which were successful in some measure in affecting some aspect of 
environmental policy, and several which failed to. exert as much influ- 
ence as was desired. An attempt has been made to select not only cases 
which develop new policy or make changes in emphasis : in existing policy , 
but also cases illustrating opposition to policies then in existence. 

Local Governwent 

While a number of projects have dealt with local issues, the following 
case was selected specifically because of the involvement of education. 

Parks Management and Environmental Education 

The 'housing. and diet of animals in the Waterloo Park wildlife display, 
donated as a centennial project by a local service club, aroused the\> 
concern of people in the community and of a group of six first-year 
students. These^students, assisted by a faculty^ merber and a teaching . 
assistant, conducted a winter-term study of the display area and 
future alternatives for it including dismantling, A wide variety 
of aspects were investigated, ranging from the philosophy behind such 
wildlife displays to the types of animals included and the educational 
and recreational function of the' display/' At the same time, continued 
consultation was maintained with the community services director, 
responsible for parks, an active area residents association, the mayor 
and interested aldermen. Recommendations presented at a city council 
meeting the following autumn included vehicular road closings, cage 
enlargements, dietary changes, and the formulation of an educational 
program, including unconfined park wildlife as an integral part. The 
city council reacted very favourably to the report and formed "a Wild- - 
life Committee, with representatives from the city, the local boards 
of education, the provincial natural resources ministry, and the 
donating service club. Part of the committee' s responsibility was to 
examine, and where possible to implement, the students' recommendations, 



A year later, when only one major recommendation— development of the- 
wildli'fe education program— had not been impleipented' or . even started, 
two students made a successful proposal to the Committee to develop 
an interpretive educational program for ''the display in return for the 
committee's financial support. Ovar the next six months, with ..cooper- 
ation from the boards of education, the city and many others, the 
students produced an edupational manual, complete with sets of accomr 
panying slides and materials for duplicating, which now is being 
published for use in elementary schools in the region in conjunction 
with, or separate from* a^ vibit to the wildlife area. 



' Local Industry 

Students have also been instrumental in changing policies of, indus- 
tries in significant ways as is illustrated ^in the following case of 
a relatively local industry. 



Occupational. Health 

■ . • ■ ' , • \ . • \ 

Dave, a worker at a dusty porcelain factory, was trying to 'force the. 
management, unwilling either to respond to complaints or to- allow a 
plant tour by students interest-ed in occupational health, to clean up, 
and -to find effective ways to inform: his fellow workers, many of theril 
unskilled fearful immigrant's with limitad English, about health hazard 

■ , \ . ' 

Two third-year students, in cpnjunctioh with the Ontario 'Public 
Interest Research Group, agreed to work with Dave, who described the 
workplace ±i\ detail and provided samples of particulate raw ^terials, 
masks^nd filters with records of use, monitoring frequency ^d effec- 
tiveness . . . _ 

* " '" ■ ^ 

The students' made generic determinations of samples,^'^assembled infor- 
mation on tonicity, and used a scanning electron microscope to record 
particle dimensions for some substances whose toxicrR<y depended on . 
particle size and structure. In their conclusions , the dust masks 
were found, inadequate and pt:oper ones were specified, and strategic 
use of new occupational health legislatiojLJias outlined to force a 
cleanup of the plant. A very popular Br^hlefe* to educate workers 
..about silicosis, suggested workplace precautions and their rights, 
was published by OPIRG. 

As a result, the company has since spent some $500 ',000 for improve- 
ments, Dave was elected union president (despite the management's 
attempts to undermine the campaign of this increasingly . expensive 
employee), and the students had a rare, chance to learn about ways 
in which workplace battles sometimes have to be fought.* 



Regional Government 

. .. ■ < . ■ - . ■ • 

Because local municipalities in many cases react on an ad hoc basis,, 
and provincial and national issues are usually too diffuse and broad 
in scope for students to participate effectively as actors in the four 



to eight month deration of a student project, participation in develop- 
ment and changing of government policy has often taken place in 
conjunction with the regional level of government,., in this area the 
Regional Municipality of Waterloo, formed in 1973. In Ontario, 
Regional Municipalities were createfi b'y the provincial government to 
reform and strengthen county government over areas experiencing urban 
growth pressures. A first task assigned to them was to prepare -and' 
obtain provincial government approval^ for a binding Official Policies 
Plan. The following cases represent areas where student work has had 
significant Influence qn policies. _ 

■ . ■ ' f 

Formation of a Regional Ecological 
Experimen-tiil Advisory Committee 

In Waterloo by .mid-1973 a third-year student successfully rounded up 
support ^nd won the approval of the new Regional Council to establish 
an Ecological and 'Environmental Advisory Committee, to the Region. 
The committee is composed of about 20 people affiliated with citizen 
environmental and conservation groups, land 'developers and builders, . 
planning and environmental consultants, universities, district offices 
of provincial Ministries, and bth'er Regional organizations. ^The 
committee serves as a forum for discussion of .envirdnmental issues 
among the diverse interests concerned wifh environmental issues. It 
helped formulate the Regional environmental policy, an^d now that the 
Official Policies Plan is approved, ft also serves as a^review^ * . 
committee for environmental impact studies required by ^he Region- ^ 
under certain circumstances. The student who^ initiated the formation 
of the committee served as its first Chairman until^he completed his 
undergraduate degree and went op Tor graduate work ip another province. 
A faculty member was then elected chairman o'f the advisory committee, 
c^nd three other staff from the program have served as members of it. 

Preservation of Local Remnant Natural Areas ^ , 

During the formulation of the Regional environmental policy, studies 
done at various times througli the university served to identify local 
natural areas deserving of .protection, either because of their 
features such as natural diversity or landforms, or because of their 
ecological functions; e.g., their contribution to the hydrologic cycle. 
The advisory committee helped work out- criteria to select the 69 local 
areas which were eventually designated and helped elaborate an 
environmental impact assessment; process to apply to any proposed devel-- 
opment change which would affect them. With funds obtained through the 
Ontario Ministry of the En^ronment, teains of .students have been work- 
ing during each of the past four summers to gather information useful 
first to develop, now to implement, "the policy. When this e;nvironmen-- 
tal policy was approved i^ the content of the Regional Of fitial Policies 
Plan by the provincial 'government in December 1976, it was ^he first 
time in Ontario that such explicit recognition was given to ishe need 
to protect the principal features and ecological functions of Uocal 
natural areas as an integral part of mu^rtcipal planning and land use 
decisions.: In large measure this can be attributed to the mutual edu- 
; cation process invplvcd in the many d^:>-:^ jssions among the diverse 



members of the advisory committee, the professional planning staff, 
and elected members of the Regional Council. 

Environmental' Advisory Committees and 
Natural Areas Preservation in Other Regions 

h . 

With this encouragement, these ideas have spread. Another Regional 
Municipality created a similar kind of advisory committee in early 
1976 in part through the active encouragement and participation of a 
graduate teaching assistant in the Man-Environment Studies Program. 
It has also agreed to protective measures for 38 local natural areas 
in the Draft Plan it will be submitting to the province. The same 
teaching assistant has supervised three teams of students doing field 
reconnaissance surveys in two neighbouring counties to'identify areas^^ 
for this kind of recognition in Official Plans, and prepare a "manual" 
for use of other individuals and groups in the province interested in 
this approach. 

As of mid-1978, preliminary inventories of natural areas had been com- 
piled by various ^individuals and groups for at least 15 regions, 
counties or urban municipalities in southern Ontario. A third Regional 
Municipality is reported to be ready to appoint an environmental advis- 
ory committee, and another recently proposed protective policies for 
30 natural areas in a Draft Plan approved by its Council in June 1978. 

Accompanying this renewed interest in natural areas has been a steady 
flow of requests for background in-^orraation both to the Waterloo 
■^gion planners and to the Man-Environment Studies people involved,^ 
as wal.l as requests for papers reviewing the experience. Students in 
the program now regularly select practical problems relating to the 
protection of particular local areas for work in their project-course, 
and the graduate teaching assistant v/ho has been strongly committed to 
this innovation in municipal planning will be using the experience for' 
a Ph.D.. thesis . ^ 



Development of a .Regional Water Conservation Program 

The Regional Municipality of Waterloo is the largest metropolitan area 
(pop. 300,000) in Canada still able to use ground water, which is cool 
and needs essentially no chlorination, as ^its sole source of water 
supply. Because the supply system for a city was often located in 
adjoining rural townships, the responsibility for water supply was 
transferred from the local municipalities to the region at the incep- 
tion of regional government^, while the responsibility for water demand 
^(distribution) and price structures remained with the local municipal- 
dty. In response to increasing demand for water, the region has con- ■ 
tinued to' drill more wells in rural areas. Recently, as a tesult of a 
perceived substantial lowering of water tables, the farm community has 
become adamant that no more wells should be drilled and- that other 
supplies should be developed and used, especially when the cities do 
not take seriously stewardship of the resource. The alternatives con- 
sidered w^re a" large dam on the principal river in the area, with 
implications for SQcial and economic disruption and .flooding of good 
farmland, and a far more expensive pipeline to Lake Erie. 
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A group of felght first-year students was not satisfied that the only 
response in this situation was to increase supply. Although the 
political structure's separation of the supply from the demand 
function mitigated against their views, they concluded that such 
actions as attempting to reduce demand and to change price structures, 
which neither level of government felt to be its responsibility, mxght 
be l-eas costly financially as ^ell as ecologically. The ideas they 
developed in their examination of residential, institutional, indus- 
trial, and municipal water conservation alternatives were sufficiently 
convincing that faculty members were able to gain financial support 
from various agencies in the three senior levels of government 
(federal, provincial,' and regional) to hire 20 students for the summer 
to further investigate conservation as an alternative. When the three 
city governments agreed to cooperate also, this project became unique 
in commanding support- from four different levels of govefllment. As 
well as doing further research on the viability of water conservation, 
these students also developed waizet conservation education programs 
including water bill >tuf fers , mall displays, slide-tape shows, etc. 
After some of this pdterial was showri to the regional councillors, the 
latter extended^^th^ir financial contribution tor a follow-up nine-month. 
Voject focusing on pilot testing of a residential water conservation 
program. 

Provincial Government 
Environmental Mercury Pollution by Industry 

A politically active student wanted for his senior project to work on 
what he felt was immediately necessary -in a wider public campaign to 
ameliorate a critical environmental problem. 

A paper company had been implicated in' contaminating a river system ^ 
with mercury and ruining the livelihood and to, some extent the health 
of the native peoples living on two Indian reserves that depended on 
fishing. The refusal of the provincial government even to admit the 
problem— much less to intervene— furthered the disintegration of life 
in the formerly viable villages of Grassy,. Narrows and Whitedog. A 
secret decision by the government to grant the company an additional 
20,000 square miles of forest without consulting local Indians caused 
a scandal. 

The student joined a team of lawyers, political organizers, and social 
scientists who were preparing a lawsuit^e against the company. Then he 
helped ah investigative journalist to do research which led to an 
influential book on the tragic situation of the native people. Soon 
he was helping to orga-nize. demons trat ions that were crucial in solidi- 
fying widening public opposition to the new forestry scheme. He was 
hired by the Ontario Public Interest Research Group to help write an 
extensive publication, Quicksilver and Slow Death , about mercury 
pollution in Canada and a corporate study of the company. He had made 
a very able contribution in trying to rectify a major social and 
ecological disaster in Canadian history. The results have not been 
as great as was hoped, partly because those most seriously affected 
were riot middle class citizens. However, the provincial government . 



has begun epidemiological testing of the natives in the area and has 
declared that the expansion scheme will now be subjected to their 
recently developed envirohmental assessment procedure which until th. 
had only been required of pubiic projects.; As well/ although the 
mercury issue is not the major reason, the" company has decided to 
shelve its expansion plans, at least temporarily . Thus some time 
has been gained to devise bett;er solutions . : 



Federal Government 



Na tional Parks: Resource Inventory and Planning - 

Relatively . few students* projects have dealt with national issues 
involving policy 'change. However, the following is an example of ^ ^ 

one . * ■ ■ ^ , .. . . \ " :• ■ ■ ■ ■' 

Demands both for new national parks and for increase public access 
to existing parks prompted Parks Canada (a federal government agency) 
to prepare "master plans'* for its parks. While earlier plans had 
been based largely on prevailing visitor or park user patterns, these 
new plans would be the basis of the management process intended to 
serve preservation, education and r^ecreation objectives. The basis 
of the master planning process was *to be the "resource inventory" 
of natural resources and ecosystems of the parks. Working as part 
of the planning group for Banff and the Water ton Lakes National Parks, 
one student studied the nature of the resource inventory and its role 
In the planning process. Particular attention was given to the • 
researcher— planner interface, and identification of issues in 
resource inventorying and planning. The student developed a set' of 
'recommendations designed to improve the resource inventory and the 
relationships and flow of information between resource analysts and 
planners. Not only^have many of her recommendations been subsequently 
adopted, but the student was appointed to a full-time position in the 
Western office of Parks Canada to help- implement them. • 

Concluding Rer:^irks 

These cases involving several different levels of government and , 
industry illustrate that many factors determine an action group's, 
influence on environmental policy at any level. One of these is the 
development of an education program as part pf the effort . 

Further, this program should be clearly focuse^d to educate policy- 
makers and interested and important actors .: An important part of the 
program includes ongoing discussions and information-sharing with ' 
appropriate politicians^^ civil servants , industries, workers- and the 
affected public. 

As well, it is obvious that students in an undergraduate environmen- 
tal education pro-gram can influence policies as an integral part of 
their own education. Students in the Department .of ^^an- Environment 
Studies have been sucetessful in this respect. ^ \* 



It is our 'content ion not only that undergraduate students can influence 
environmental policy, but also that all formal education programs ^hiph 
.are truly environmental should make students cognizant that iti addition 
to . good'research, oft an education program of some type is necessaryy - 
to change environmental policy* 



FOOTNOTE 
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MICHIGAN UNITED CONSERVATION CLUBS IN ACTION 



by Teri Littrell* 



Beginning as early as the 1870s it was the bunper and fisherman in 
'search of serenity or recreation in the out-of-doors who £^rst sensed 
in any numbers the ill-effects of what Eric Sevareid was to call 
"the nds-develbpmsnt" of America.^ Outdoprsmen saw the ravages of 
logging and forest fires, of farm Soil erosion, of lake and stream ^ 
pollution. They approached these problem with some of the patience 
and perseverence of the stalk— but with none of the silence. They 
began' to cal'l loudly ,/ through voluntary organizations and campaign . 
literature, for government help. Today's outdoors men continue to be 
in the forefront of environmental education for action , and they are 
unique axtong environmentalists in that they willingly pay special 
excise taxes oh their rods, tackle , guns , and ammunition to finance , 
massive ^nvironmntal protection prograns . Representative of organized 
sports nen is the Michigan United Conservation Clubs , with over lOQ ,000 
menbers, 425 affiliated organizations, a headquarters staff of 30 , and 
a direct i in;: to the potent National Wildlife Federation in Washington, 
DC. The MUCC lobbying trapk record is impressive , indeed. 

Overview and Goals 

The Michigan United Conservation Clubs (MUCC)" is a statewide non-profit 
citizens' organization dedicated to advancing the cause of the environ- 
ment, and the conservation of natural resources. In pursuing this goal 
of wise use of our resources, MUCC promotes sound educational programs 
designed to produce a knowledgeable citizenry devoted to conservation 
and environmental action. 

MUCC was founded in 1937 by sportsmen with a primary objective of keep- 
ing partisan politics oCt of the realm of natural resources management. 
In the beginning, the ojrganization' s attention was focused mainly on 
fish and game management, but has since expanded to include a concern 
for all conservation issues, such as natural resources management, 
environmekal education, ^tdoor recreation, enhancement of fish and 
wildlife populationsv^yafter quality, waste management, and prevention 
of environmental degradation. 

With over 100,000 members and 425^af filiated organizations throughout 
Michigan, MUCC is the largest coaliti\)n">)f conservation organizations 
in any state. This statewide organization is affiliated with the 
National Wildlife Federation and, with the Federai:lon, has influence 
over national environmental legislation. ^RJCC has a full-time staff 
of 30 located in Lansing, Michigan. The staff includes personnel 
with expertise in biology, geology, environmental education, resource 
development. Journalism, art, advertising, fund raising,* and adminis- 
tration, t > 



*ftS. Littrell is Environmental Education Specialist , Michigan United 
Conserva^txon Clubs, Lansing 48909. 
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Organization 

To facilitate policy formulation and assure democratic representation 
within the organization, MUCC is divided into 20 districts, 19 abased 
on geographic sections of the state and one district for clubs with 
statewide or broad regional areas of influence. Each district is 
represented on the State Board by three directors and a chairman, 
elected by the district membership. A field representative, who 
also serves on the State Board of Directors* is then appointed by 
the MUCC President for each district. The governing body of MUCC,. 
then, is composed of the district representatives mentioned above, 
the State President, three statewide vice-presidents, four regional 
vice-presidents, and a treasurer. 



Policy Formulation . 

The state convention, held each June, is the highlight of the MUCC 
year. It is the time when representatives of all clubs affiliated 
with the association assemble to elect the MUCC officers and consider 
problems of conservation and the environment that may affect all of 
the people of the state. The decisions on these issues are made by 
'the convention delegates, who are chosen by their clubs. 

Throughout the year, members of each affiliited club are entitled to 
vote, on conservation proposals presented at club meetings. Proposals 
adopted by a club iire eligible for consideration at district and 
regional meetings of affiliates. If approved at the regional level, 
the proposals are then placed on the agenda of the convention. 

-The convention functions much like a legislative assembly. Its main 
purpose Is to provide an annual forum where proposals relating to con- 
servation, environmental issues, and outdoor recreation are voted upon 
by. the duly elected delegates. Convention delegates have the oppor- 
tunity to debate each resolution. Once a resolution is adopted, it 
becomes the official policy of MUCC. The association's staff then 
attempts to implement the intent of the resolution by working with 
th^roper individuals, agencies, or elected units of government. 



Services 

Educational Programs s . 

MUCC's program is varied with emphasis in three major areas: education, 
Icglslatibn, and litigation. In the field of education, the organiza- 
tion has been dedicated to creating an aware citizenry, knowledgeable 
about conservation and environmental issiies . Michigan Out-of-Doors , 
MUCC's monthly magazine, contributes greatly toward this goal. It 
provides information, entertainment, environmental education, legisla- 
tive news, and news of club activities to one-half million readers. In 
addition to the magazine, MUCC publishes numerous booklets and educa- 
tional kits that are available free of charge or at nominal cost to the 
public. These materials include: a monthly youth publication called 
Tracks, recreational nuides. Great Lakes Nature Guide , Wildlife Cookbook , 



an extensive conservation and recreation fil-n catalog, educational 
.resources catalog, endangered species kjt, energy kit, wetlands kit 
water kit, .wildlife management kit, and a career catalog. 

Every spring, MUCC promotes National Wildlife Week in Michigan by 
distributing thousands of National Wildlife Federation educational 
kits to teachers in Michigan schools and to youth groups. National 
Hunting and Fishing Day activities are coordinated by MUCC every 
fall when local clubs are encouraged to .arrange specTal events for 
the public to honor sportsmen's contributions to conservation. 

Other educational endeavors include sponsoring a summer youth camp 
for six weeks each year, holding leadership training con;^ences, 
workshops for teachers, recreational safety training prog^ms, and 
hosting Outdoorama, the largest sports show in Michigan. 



Legislative Programs 

Legislation dealing with environmental issues is of major concern to 
MUCC. Tlie organization functions in many ways to influence the out- 
come of legislative decisions at the local, state, and national 
'levels. The MUCC staff represents Michigan's sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists before governmental agencies, regulatory commissions and 
elected bodies ranging from local zoning boards to the legislature, 
and Congress. The MUCC staff is involved in every ma^jor outdoor 
re-creation and environmental bill to come before the Michigan legis- 
lature. Appearances before public bo'idies may be made by MUCC offi- 
cers and membqrs, the executive director, and other staff members. 

A npst important means of carrying out the mandates of MUCC*s member- 
ship is^ through active lobbying for legislation favored by the 
organization and against measures it opposes. The executive director 
is a registered lobbyist to conservation and environmental matters to 
the state legislature.' He also works with lairaakers to draft legisla- 
tioft to promote coiiservation. 

Besides legislative lobbying, the MUCC executive director and staff 
menfcers are involved in administrative lobbying before such bodies 
as the Michigan Natural Resources Commission, U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, and State Board of Education. In this capacity, bfUCC 
staff members present the organization's positions on issues and 
influence policy directions in these administrative agencies. . 

With active MUCC involvement, effective conservation legislation has 
been passed in Michigan. This legislation includes: 

*1. The Kamroer Land Trust — This bill established a recreation 
land trust fund whereby royalties and other fees from oil, 
gas, and mineral production on state-owned land are ear- 
marked for acquisition of prime recreation lands for public 
use. 

2. Duck Stamp Bill — A state duck starip bill signed by Governor 
Mill! ken in July, 1976, will raise more than $200,000 
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annually tp finance a^statewide inventory of valuable swamps : 
and marshes and to purqhase the available lands having high- 
est priority, 

3. Michigan Environmental Protection Act— >IUGC actively 
supported the enactment of the Act which allows citizens, 
governmental entities, groups and business to sue for relief , 
from violations detrimental to the air, water ;Or other 
natural resources and the public trust therein. 

4. PCB Bill— This bill restricts the manufacture, sale and use 

of PCB's Xpolychlorinated biphenyls) • MUGC continues to moni- 
tor provisions of this act to prevent any weakening of the 
intent of the act. 

5. * Hunter's Access— This bill provides for an additional . $1 charge 

for all persons hunting in the southern Lower Peninsula of 
Michigan, using the revenue raised to lease farmland from 
private ..owners for public hunting.' 

6. Ban on Large Mesh Gill Nets— Through intensive lobbying by 
MUCC, the legislature banned the use of large mesh gill nets 
which indiscriminately kill all fish that swim into them. 
This measure was critical to the restoration of the Great 
Lakes fishery. 

Top-priority legislative issues currently include passage of land use 
legislation, wetlands legislation, establishment of a statewide 
environmental education program, and removal of the bounty on coyotes. 



Other Conservatibn Programs 

Along with establishing conservation and environmental policy through 
the, state legislature, MUGG has worked to improve environmental pro- 
grams through non-legislative channels. Some of these accomplishments 
include: 

1. The Public Access Site Program-1953: This program provides 
for increased public lake access throughout the state. 
Today Michigan boasts more public access sites than the 
other 49 states coraiblned. 

2. Clean Water and Recreation Bond-1968: MUGG was chosen • 
by the Govcnor to lead the educational effort in Michigan 
for voter approval of a measure to provide $335 million 
for water quality restoration and recreation. It was a 
very successful campaign. 



V 



Porcupine Mountains as Primitive Area:' In 1958, the Bear 
Creek Mining Company, a subsidiary of the Kennecott Copper 
Company, petitioned the State Conservation Department for a 
lease on the mineral rights of some 900 acres in the 
Porcupine Mountains State Park, as well as 5000 acres of 
Lake Superior submerged land \adjaccnt to the park. Thanks 
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to MUCC *s efforts in spearheading a coalition of organi- ^ 
i zations to fight this, the company, after a year 'of con- 
troversy, withdrew its request. Also as a result ^6f 
MUCC's actions , the Porcupine Mountains State Park remains 
undisturbed by mining operations and has been designated 
as a state wilderness area. 

4. Bottle Bi41: MUCC undertook a petition drive and collect\B^ 
over 400,000 signatures to place the question of banning 
throwaway beverage containers on the ballot after the 
legislature had refused for more than a decade to face the 
issu§. The ensuing campaign for voter approval, also led 
by MUCC, was so successful that the proposal was approved 
by a margin of almost 2 to 1 in the state. 

5, Natural Resources Commission's Phosphate Ban: This policy 
decision tians the use of phosphates in home laundry deter- ^ 
gents throughout the state. ^ 

Presently, MUCC is involved in toany environmental/conservation issues 
of statewide concern. These issues include policy formation for state 
transportation, source reduction and resource recycling, used oil^ 
recycling, newspaper recycling, nuclear waste management, water diver- 
sion which includes irrigation and dam regulation, Great Lakes winter 
navigation and user fees, state and federal air and water pollut;ion 
problems, solid waste management , stricter billboard controls, and 
state energy programs. The organization is actively working on the 
control of toxic chemical contamination of fish and waters ,f toxic 
waste handling and disposal, state water quality standards including 
all "20 8'^ plans under the Federal Clean Water Act, pollution discharge 
permits, and dredge and fill operations on all Michigan waters. Land 
use planning is also a concern. MUCC' monitors such programs as the 
state and federal management of public lands and the designation of 
wilderness lands and natural rivers. More general issues which warrant 
MUCC .attention are the reorganization of the Department of Natural 
Resources, Seafarer-ELF "(military communication network proposed for 
Michigan), continuation of the public access program, and implementa- 
.tion of the bottle bill. 



Litigation 

Litigation is entered into generally in emergency situations to halt 
potential damage to resources or the environment, to stop violations 
of conservation statutes, and to protect the rights of recreationists. 
The organization has been exceptionally active in defending what it 
perceives to be the rights of fishermen and hunters Such issues as 
Indian hunting and fishing rights, commercial fishing, water pollution 
by Great Lakes carriers, riparian water rights, wildlife management, 
a suit against CBS concerning the television show Guns of Autumn , 
shorelands management, and proper use of . recreational lands have been 
focuses of MUCC' s involvement. MUCC, as well, is involved as amicus 
curiae« (interested party) to many lawsuits whose outcomes will affect 
xiatural resources management. 
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Funding 



Because MUQC is ^ a non-profit organization, most all funds acquired 
through Its programs are used to promote local, state, or federal 
conservation endeavors. The organization obtains most of^lts operat- ; 
Irfg budget^ from membership dues, sale of publications, and sponsorship 
of programs. 

Besides membership dues and related funds, MUCC iflalntains an educa- 
tional program through which monies are generated. Included are the 
sale of U.S. Geological Survey topographical maps, Michigan lake maps, 
ana nautical charts of the Great Lakes. MUCC publishes the following 
books for sale to members and the- general public; Wildlife Chef , jjest- 
wind Woods (youth conservation publication). Trout Streams of Michigan, 
Great Lakes Nature Guide, and Michigan County Maps and Rec reational 
Guide . Outdoorama, the 'state\g largest sports show,' is. another means 
of financial support for MUCC/ This sports show is held annually in 
Detroit where companies arid various organizations exhibit merchandise, 
and educational information. ,Also, MUCC occasionally receives grants 
from government agencies for projects to increase, public participation 
In resource management issues. , 



Representati ve*' Xss ues 



The Bottle Bill 



Although MUCC has been involved in many projects and has worked toward 
varied goals in the areas of citizens' participation in conservation/ 
environmental issues, one of. the most outstanding contributions made 
by the organization was the passage of the Michigan Bottle Bill in 
1976. Various forms of similar legislation to ban non-returnable 
beverage containers had been introduced in the Michigan Legislature 
beginning in 1965. But not until MUCC adopted a resolution at its 
1975 convention that directed the staff tp work to put the bottle bill^ 
on the ballb-t if the bill failed in the legislature did the issue reach 
t±^.e Michigan voters. 

^ The "grassroots" operation of MUCC is where the bottle bill started. . 
Initially, the idea of beginning a bottle bill campaign in Michigan 
was mentioned at a local club meeting by a club member.. The club 
accepted the id^a; the proposal was accepted at' the district level, 
endorsed by the region, and appeared as a resolution at the annual . 
convention. The resolution was accepted and made a part of MUCC policy 
for the coming year. , J 

By early 1976, it became apparent that the bill, would not pass through 
^ the legislative channels and MUCC began organizing the petition drive. 

Over 400,000 signatures were collected by the end of the six-week * 
' petition drive, the most successful petition drive in the history of 

Michigan, and perhaps the country. A statewide coalition was formed ^ 
. by MUCC to counteract the $1.3 million campaign waged by the opponents 
of the bottle bill. The coalition, spending $117,000, worked to place 
the issue on the November ballot and the people of Michigan supported 
MUCC*s position by voting in favor of the bill by a 2-to-l margin. A 
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teachers' packet, written for nationwide distribution, is available 
on the bottle bill for a cost of $2.00. Also available is a strategy 
paper outlining MUCC ' s work in the passage of this important legisla- 

Restoration of Great Lakes Fishery 

The five Great Lakes comprise the largest, body of fresh water in the 
world and most probably have contained the world's largesf fresh water - 
fishery resource. Through the 19AOs, the Great .Lakes produced vttemen- 
dou^ amounts of food taken by commercial and sports fisherie^. How- : ^ 
ever, as a result of many problems, the Great Lakes were rendered 
virtually sterile by the mid-1950s. In less than a , decade, the 
predatory sea lamprey, which made its way from the Atlantic Ocean ^ 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway and the Welland Canal, combined with ' ^ 
the over-exploitation of the commercial fishery and toxic pollutants, 
destroyed the fish populations of the Great Lakes and also undermined 
the potential of the area as a water recreation resource. 

MUCC becatne involved with this issue as "The restoration of the Lakes'* effort 
-began under the direction of" the International Joint Commission on 
the Great Lakes. MUCC served as the primary citizens' or^ganization ^ . 
involved in lobbying for legislation and rules that would restore the ' 
Great Lakes to a 'healthy and productive ecosystem. First, the sea 
lamprey was brought under control. Next "only a^ limited commercial 
fishery on the Great Lakes was permitted. A zone management program 
went into effect to designate commercial and sports fishing areas in 
the Great Lakes. .In conjunction with these programs, the lakes were 
restocked with lake trouf and anadromous f ish species such as steel- 
head and salmon. 

MUCC was instrumental in gaining passage of a bail on large mesh gill 
nets, commercial fishing nets which indiscriminately destroy any 
species of fish caught.. Due to ^anti-pollution laws, such' as the 
Federal Clean Water Act which was. strongly supported by MUCC, the 
lakes began to "clean-up" and somewhat restore themselves. 

Because of citizen action such as that spearheaded by MUCC , the^ Great 
Lakes fishery and recreational potential has been greatly restored. 
Serious problems ""remain, however, . particularly toxic chemical pollu- 
tion and contamination of fish and an unregulated Indian commercial 
fishery. MUCC continues its interest in these issues by active 
participation in legislation, litigation, and educational efforts. t 

The following paragraphs further explain MUCC' s involvement in the 
issues of toxic pollutants in relation to : the Great Lakes•^ 



Toxic Substances 



The control of toxic chemical contamination of the environment is 
recognized as the roost critical environmental issue facing Michigan 
and the Great Lakes. Co)?itamination from DDT, PCB, and mercury of 
some fish -Species in the Great Lakes and several inland waterways 
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makes these fish unacceptable for commercial sale and dangerous for ^ 
r.egular human consumption. 

MUCC has been instrumental in passing PCB control legislation; having 
"fish eating advisory^' placed on Michigan fishing Iqw digests, and 
exposing and forcing clean-up of numerous incidents of illegal dump- 
ing and' toxic waste disposal. Currently, MUCC is working on, the 
Governor's Task Force on Toxic and Hazardous Wastes and through the 
state legislature to bring about construction of a s^ate-controU'ed 
comprehensive toxic waste management center. > 



Euture Directions 

MUCC continues to expand its expertise and public service prograins to 
provide the best possible' education on conservation and envirolunental 
issues for its members and the general public. In the future, the 
organization will continue to afdopt policies of action to further the 
cause of natural resources conservation, and environmental protect ion 
and enhancement. Environmental issues of particular concern in the 
near'future for MuCC are those dealing with toxic subs.tances .controls, 
water quality, land use, energy, and wetlands protection. Sportsmen's 
issues will continue to include a strong advocacy position in support 
of hunting and: fishing, opposition to registration of^firearms, and^ 
tnanagement of state and federal lands to include hunting as a legiti- 
mate recreational use. Educational efforts will include a wildlife 
docent program which involves training volunteers to present school 
children with wildlife ecology concepts, continued work on the passage 
of a statewide environmental education bill, and the new monthl y youth 
publication. Tracks . Jf^ ^ * 

mucin's future course of action is best stated in its official bylaws: 
The purpose of this corporation shall be: 

a. To further and advance the cause of the environment and 
conservation in all its phases, and to perpetuate and 
conserve the fish, game, mineral, air, water, forest, and 
land resources of the state; 'ta/so manage the use of all 
natural -resources that this generation .and posterity will 
receive the maximum benefit from the same. \ 
' * ■ ■ ■ . 

^ b. To promote programs designated to educate citizens in the 

cause of nat<ural resource conservation and environmental t 
protection and enhancc^ment, creating in them an fiwareness 
and mnderstahding of ih^. importance of this aim and equip- 
ping them to work knowledgeably and (effectively toward 
this achievement. ^ • V 



MINNESOTA ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION BOARD 

by Karen Loechler* -r 



The Minnespta approach to environrr^ntal education is unique in that it 
provides a regionalized system for guaranteeing local citizen input 
into local progranG directed at audiences as broad and diverse as ^ ■ 
the state's population. A statutory Minnesota Unvironwantal Education 
Board and 13 Regional Environmental Education Councils provide a net- 
work of 162 volunteers across the state/ plus five seven-wen^er task 
forces in the St. Paul'-Minneapolis area. Environmental educatiqn 
techniques are as varied as the imaginations o£^the council ^menbers. 
With the, wind chill factor at^ mhius 70 degrees) for example, some 
2,000 people turned out for an energy conservation fair at Fergus 
Falls. Supplementing the activities of state agencies, the MEEB and 
the REECs have no pre-- determined audiences or issues^ 

January in west central Minnesota. Jever^t^rr^eit time for counting 
on the weather. ^ — -'''''^ 

January- 5rr^^ was worse than usual. A near-blizzard had been 
"raging across the flat terrain for almost three days; yi^^^ was 
near zero, the wind chill -70^ It was Saturday and the director of 
the state Energy Agency had decreed that thermostats in public build-' 
ings would be turned down to 50"* on weekends. . 

A group of local citizens was disappointed.' They had spent six weeks 
planning and publicizing an energy fair to be held in the Fergus Falls 
Armory. Given all the cij: cuius tances the day was of fering, the -event 
was sure to be a failure. But^it was too late to back out. Exhibitors 
wBre arriving; resource people had planned educational presentations. 
The fair would go on. 

And before the day was over some 2,000 persons had braved the wind 
and the cold to attend. Mufflers and mittens stayed put and puffs 
of , steamy breath were created as people stopped at exhibitor booths 
to ask questions about insulation, solar heating units and wood- 
burning stoves. . ' 

There were a lot of lessons in the experiences of that cold day for 
the Minnesota Environmental Education Board (MEEB) and its system 
of 13 Regional Envirbnroental Education Councils (REEC) . 



*Ms^i Loechler was first employed by the Minnesota Environmental Educa- 
tion Board, St. Paul, MN 55155, in 1972 to write Environmen tal Educa- 
tion .A S tate Plan for Minnesota . After several years as Assistant 
Director, she was named U^ecutivc Director in 1977. A University of 
Minnesota journalism graduate , she has been a newspaper editor and a 
junior college instructor. 



1. The first kndxm energy fair in Minnesota had proven to 

be a popular and successful event. Despite the weather — 
perhaps because of it— people had made the effort to 
attend. (A subsequent effort ion a reasonably warm April 
Saturday was less successful; energy conservation, under- 
standably, had become a less urgent concern.) 

2; Exhibitors, who initially had to be cajoled into parti- 
cipating, were suddenly asking for repeat opportunities,; 
(All but one of the .25 said they would be willing to ^ay 
for booth space the next time.) 

3. Pre-publicity is vitally important. Fergus Fa?^xs residents 
.thought it had been adequate, but there was a;;:;r<?i?raeut that 

radio and newspaper coverage should have^ spreitd further. 

4. A method is needed for establishing the credibility of 
potential exhibitors. Regional councils are interested 
in environmental education. Sponsored events are not to 
be business ventures for anyone, but educational ventures 
for everyone. Brief workshops featuring the experiences 
of individuals who practice- energy-efficient lifestyles; 
i.e., users and builders of wind andmethane generators 
and a beer can solar heating collector, were extremely 
popular. They had knowledge and experiences to share, 
rather than products to sell. 

All of that is a perhaps too-lengthy introduction to environmental 
education in action in Minnesota. For the sake of Sample, energy, is 
the selected topic. 

The Minnesota approach to environmei.^ c/ftK^ation is unique in that 
it provides a regionalized system for guaranteeing local input into 
local programs directed at audiences which are as broad and as diverse 
as the state's population. MEEB and 13 REECs provide a network of 
162 vblunteers across the state. The ranks have expanded recently 
with the addition of five seven-member task forces to assist tne 
efforts of the St. Paul-Minneapolis metropolitan area council, which 
must attempt to reach more than half the state's population. 

It is extremely important to note thjt the state board and regional 
councils are by no means carrying the entire environmental education 
load in Minnesota. Our efforts supplement, complement and augment 
other excellent programs being offered by the Departments of Education 
and Natural Resources, the Pollution Control Agency, the Energy 
Agency, the University of Minnesota Agricultural Extension Service 
and the Environmental Conservation Library of Minnesota. 

The difference is that MEEB and the REECs have no pr,6-determined 
audiences or issues. . .everybody and everything- is our territory. 
Our objective: to plan, develop and implement programs and activi- 
ties for Minnesotans of all ages, which will ultimately result in a. * 
statewide environmentally-literate citizenry. And since passage of 
enabling legislation in 1973, we have been working towards that lofty 
goal. Today a pirdf essioftfil staff of six coordinates and facilitates 



the' work of the state and regional units. State funds appropriated 
for fiscal years 1977-1978 amount to $508,000. Methods and tech- 
niques employed are as varied" as the imaginations of the^ volunteer 
council members who serve the system— workshops, conferences, seminars, 
symposiums, traveling displays and exhibits, radio, television and - 
newspaper ; coverage, public issue-oriented forums and media talk shows, 
slide-tapes and other audio-visuals, teacher in-sertrices, family 
weekends and. legislative hearings. 

A typical year of programming begins with each council and the state 
board developing individual^ork plans . Each REEC identifies at 
1*:^3£ three major programs or activities which it plans to complete 
fairing the year. Each of the new metro area task forces has agreed 
Co sponsor one major program. 'Actually most REECs will accomplish 
considerably more than the required minimum. 

In the process of putting together work plans, regional members, deter-: 
mine a priority environmental issue for the area' they serve. 'Last 
year the . overwhelming choice was energy. "Though the identification 
of a priority issue in no way dictates programming, it is naturally 
an indicator. And while REEC and MEEB programs during 1977-78 covered ■ 
a variety of. topics including water quality, land-use planning, wild- 
life habitat, solid waste and hunter education, .a great deal c^f effort, 
and energy, were devoted to energy. 

And while it's difficult to cite legislative decisions, representative 
sampling surveys or document gallons of fuel saved as a result of our 
energy programming 7^ we think we've made a difference. 

Since that cold January day in Fergus Falls, successful energy fairs 
have been planned by regional councils in eleven Minnesota communi- 
ties. Usually sponsorship was shared with the Minnesota Energy Agency 
via one of its local energy outreach committees. Most were successful, 
bringing .in audiences of between 2000-AOOO . T\>70, which were more 
heavy-weight in cont^^it a;nd length, were definitely the least success- 
ful. Last February's fair in Bemidji (north central Minnesota) is 
undoubtedly the champion of them all — - in, terms of both quantity and 
quality. The only certain negative was inadequate parking to handle 
the almost IBOOO people who attended. Perhaps the outstanding feature 
is that due to a staff vacancy, the arrangements were handled almost 
exclusively by council members. The experience of other fairs encour- 
aged the Bemidj i planners to charge exhibitors for booth space. Forty 
available spots went quickly at $50 each. Of 28 exhibitors completing 
the requested evaluation, all said they would like to be involved in 
other similar events. The energy fair route has turned out to be one 
of the most effective avenues for regional councils to cooperate with 
the business-, industry and labor communities, audiences which are not 
generally easy to reach via traditional educational methods. 

Environmental education energy programming has by no means been limited 
to energy fairs. During the past year other successful energy-related 
events have included: 

1. a 10-week community education course on "energy efficient 
housing," * - 



2. construction and distribution of 10 energy learning 
stations to 13 schools in southeastMinnesota, which : o 
were used by 3500 students and teachers; 

3. a day-long seminar i on the use of wqod as fuel in central 
. Minnesota, attended by 150 persons; 

A, co-sponsorship of a seminar on "Energy Alternatives for 
Farm and^ Home" (hoped for 45 people; 85 showed); 

5. a teacher workshop, "Energy, Values and the Urban Environ- 
ment" for metro area teachers. Prior to the conference, 
development of a student energy prof ile was attempted by 
surveying 1200 students. In the broadest, most sweeping 
terms an overall .summary of the survey data was that while 
students agree that a serious energy crisis exists, they 
are reluctant to take any sacrificial steps themselves. 
Conference participants completing the evaluation rated 
the conference midway' between satisfactory and very satis- 
factory and all said they would like additional in-service 
opportunities; Proceedings of the conference and results 

of the survey were distributed . to 500 , groups and individuals 

6. exhibiting the American National Environment Wit display 
of energy-saving methods, which was viewed by 300; 

7. an energy and agriculture workshop for 100 people in west 
central Minnesota. Resource personnel were interviewed 
and taped for broadcast on local radio shows, adding to 
the program*s impact; 

8. mailing packets of Sun Day teaching activities to every • 
school district in the state; 

9. an energy in-service workshop for teachers in southeast 
Minnesota.. Of 51 evaluations, 50 indicated an interest 
in a similar workshop annually; 

10. a public forum to present opposing points of view on legis- 
lation which would require a mandatory deposit on all non- 
returnable beverage containers. Though the audience was 
smaller than hoped (ati^'out 85 on a cold and stormy St. 
Patrick^s evening), a post-meeting survey showed that eight 
people in the audience changed from undecided or negative 

^ to positive towards such legislation. A typical response: 
"This was the first opportunity t/ve had to hear both sides. 
Now I feel the evidence is overwhelmingly on the side of 
the deposit law..,;" 

11. a meeting on resource recovery and source separation; 
attendance poor but meeting fiighly rated by those who 
attended; 

12. ^ a recycling workshop which was well-attended by the general 

public, but poorly attended by elected officials, who were 
the primary target group. 



13, prpduction of a 'slide-tape featuring Minnesotans wno are 
living energy-efficient lifestyles. I 

What does this all say? \^ere is the action in this enyironinental 
education? The Minnesota Environmental Education iBoard inay <iot' be , ' , 
able to point directly at specific changes in values jneW laws, : 
increased profits for insulation companies or a de^preasing interest ; 
in snowmobiles. Notdirectly. '^jBut indirectly we know that we've 
turiied on hundreds of teachers to using energy curriculum ideas and 
promoting entirgy conseryatipn. ..we've let the public know that there. 
axe things they can do in their own homes to make a difference. . .we' ve 
made an effort to communicate to farmers that biggest may not always 
be best. 

Education has never been the fastest, most efficient process . But in 
Minnesota we think we're proving that many little impacts will even- 
tually add up to a big impact that involving local people in the 

planning of local programs is the only way to insure 'success at the 
local level. 



ILLINOIS ENVIRONMENTAL COUNCIL 

by Sandra McAvoy* 



The Illinois Envi2:onniental Councdl is a lobbying organization, make no 
bones about that/ "helping its groups and members interact with state 
legislators and environmental administrators/' representing 600 indi-^ 
viduals and 40 environmental groups . Current primary, objects are the 
preservation of the state's natural heritage, the integrity of the 
Federal Clean Air Act , and passage of deposit legislation for Illi" ^ 
nois. This is a case study of gloves-off environmental education. 



Structure 



The Illinois "Environmental Council, compj^sed of over 600 individual 
members and 40 environmental groups which represent approximately 
30,000 meirbers, is "a statewide lobbying organization helping its 
groups and individual members interact with state legislators and 
environmental administrators. The Council, currently, has two 
classes of membership fees, individual membership at $15 per year 
and $25 for two years , and affiliated groups with a minimum pledge 
of $100 annually. * 

The menfcership elects a Board of Direct/)rs at its Annual Meeting in 
yj'ebruary to serve as Vpolicy and priority makers" . for the Council, 
/individual members are represented by one person on the Board,; and 

affiliated groups elect seven individuals. . Also, a group' or iiadi- 

vidual pledging $1,0-00 a' year may appoint a Board member. The . 

present Board consists of the following officers and members: 



President 

Vice-President 

Sec reta ry-Treas urer 

Directors: 



Individual member 

representative 
Appointed directors: 



Daniel Swart zman 
George Jackson 
James Yoho 
Bruce Hannon 
Katie Huther^ 
Deonne Beth Orvis 
Stephen Packard ^ 

James Dalluge 

Jerry Paulson (Audubon Council of'HHnois) 
Ted Woodbury (Areat Lakes Chapter, Sierra 
Club) ' 

Dick Worthen (Piasa Palisades Group, 
Sierra Club) 

Len Cobum (Izaak' Walton League of Amer- 
ica, Illinois Division) 



*Ms. McAvpy is Executive Director of the Illinois Environmental Council, 
40ih E. Adams Street, Springfield 6^701. She is a graduate of S.y.W.y. 
at Albany and h^s done graduate work at S.U.N.Y. at Albany, Penn State, 
and Sangamon State Uni varsity 
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Ralph Passarelli (San|amo|ri Bank and Trust) 
John Kirkwood (C3iicagosLC^g Association) 

The Council maintains a small professional staff in Springfield, Illi- 
nois (the state capitol) which ^includes ^n Executive Director, Sandra 
McAvoy; Office Manager, Judy Elsass; and Newsletter Editor, Virginia 
Scott. 



History of the Organization and Activities 

The Illinois Environmental Council was formed in 1975 through a grant 
of $15,000 from the Illinois Public Action Fund, Inc. for the purpose ^ 
of coordinating environmental groups on state issues. Jerry Wray, a 
physicist from the 'University of Illinois, took , a leave of absence 
from his job to serve as the first Director and was responsible for 
the initial organizing effort. Judith Groves assisted Wray and be^camer 
Director upon his resignation. On February 19, 1978, Sandra WcAvoy 
succeeded Judith Groves. - 

Throughout its history, a primary objective of the Council has been 
preservation of the state's natural heritage. One controversy in this 
area has been the protection of the Middle Fork of the Venklion River 
near Danville , Illinois . Tne dispute began in 1966, when the Vermilion 
County Conservation District, with the support of Governor Otto Kerner, 
began purchasing land around the river for the purpose of building a 
reservoir for recreational activities and Danville' s future water 
supply. In 1970, the Committee on the Middle Fork of the Vermilion 
River was formed to oppose the dam and the battle of studies, reports-, 
and news conferences began. Both Governor Richard Ogilvie and Governor 
Dan Walker supported the dam. In 1976, the Committee on -the Middle 
Fork with the direct efforts of the Illinois Environmental' Couilcil 
successfuUy defeated Governor Walker's appropriations requests for 
the dam. During the proceeding gubernatorial campaign, the Democratic 
candidate, Michael Howlett, supported the dam. The, Republican Jim 
Thompson opposed it, stating that Jllinois did not have the funds for 
the project. After election, the Thompson -administration became bolder 
.in its pro-river stance. Events reached their apex on May 3, 1978, 
when unpublicized negotiations between the officials of the City of 
Danville, the Vermilion County Conservation District,- the Committee 
on the Middle Fork, and Governor Thompson's office resulted in settle- 
ment. On May 9, Governor Thompson in Danville announced that $300,000 
would be provided by the state to start work on any one of 47 altema- 
t±ye sources of water for^ Danville set forth in a 124-page report by 
the Illinois State Water Survey and the Department of Transportation's 
Division of VJater Resources. This comprehensive $32,000 study assures 
water for Danville through the year 2010 without damming the Middle 
Fork. 

Thompson also agreed to support H.B. 3257 implementing a land exchange 
between the state and the Vermilion County Conservation District. 
Under this plan the state will control the land on the west bank of 
the river; the county on the east. Windfall Prairie and Horseshoe 
Bend will be officially designated as state natur^ preserves and the 
Indian mounds known as Collin's Archeological Gomplex will be placed 
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on the National Register of Historic Places. These set-aside lands 
' all but preclude the building of a reservoir on the Middle Fork. " 

A second major priority of the Council has been to defend the integrity 
of the Federal Clean Air Act: In 1977 a bill (S.B. 281) to set dead- . 
lines on the Pollution Control Board for setting- new, emission, standards 
for existing coal-burning facilities 'outside the. major metropolitan 
areas of th& state was introduced. One of the criteria was that the 
standards could^not be any more «strictive than necessary to meet 
minimum federal standards, ""xhe Illinois Environmental Co6ncil, assisted 
by the Chicago Lung Association and the League of Women Voters of ^ 
-Illinois, supported an amendment sponsored by Representative Virginia 
MacDonald (R-3) which would have deleted the part of the bill which 
llinited the state to the federal standards. Repres.entative MacDonald 
was success fia in ge€t±n^ the amendment adopted in the House. However, 
when the Senate refiised to concur^ the House by ^margin of one vote 
dropped the MacDonald amendment. The Illinois Environmental Co^incil 
then convinced Governor Thompson to veto S.B. 28l; on September 23, 
1977, Governor Thompson did veto the bill. During the fall veto 
session, lEC was successful in the House in upholding the Governor's 
veto by a margin of ^27 votes. ' 

A third major objective ^of the Council has been to secure passage of 
deposit legislation for 'Illinois. Tlie Illinois Environmental Council 
made deposit legislation its highest priority during the 1977 legisla- 
. tive session. On April 22, the ''bottle bill" sponsored by Representa- 
tive Daniel Pierce passed the House Committee on the Environment, 
Energy and Natural Resources for the first time in its history by a 
vote of^lO to 4* After-this initial victory, the deposit legislation 
encountered ma^or difficulties. Upon reaching the House floor the 
anti-bottle bill- forces countered by introlducing a ^'newspaper amend- 
ment," sponsored by Representative Joseph Ebbesen, requiring a three- 
cent deposit on newspapers. The amendment was defeated, but the effect 
hurt the original legislation. Despite valiant lobbying by the Illi-. 
nois Environmental Council, when the bill was called for a vote it 
received only 42 (out of 177) affir-mative votes. Ironically, two days . 
later the Iliinois Department of Transportation reported that state- 
wide litter pick-up cost Illinois taxpayers $3 million a, year; the 
single leading' item was non-returnable beer and soft drink cans that 
have been rapidly increasing in number. 

/ ' . ■ ' . 

Funding 

. The Illinois Environmental Council is a private, nonprofit organiza- 
^ tion. Initially we established ours/elves as a 501(c)(4) organization 
which qualified us to be exempt frotn paying taxes. About two years 
ago we established the Illinois Environmental Council Education Fund, 
and we were able to qualify as a 501(c) (3) organization. V7e do our 
lobbying work as the Illinois Environmental Council and have used the 
Education Fund to channel any grants we have received to do- work that 
is considered 'educational.; Individuals who contribute to the Educa- 
. tiori Fund may claim a tax deduction. 



Approximately one-half of our i^ncpme comes from individuals and 
environmental organizations around the state. Previous to this year, 
organizations donated any amount they. desired to the lEC. This year 
we set up a minimum annual fee of $100 for organizations to become 
an affiliate of the Council. We also established a system whereby 
an organization which pays $1,000 per year is entitled to appoint a 
member tq the lEC Executive Board. Individuals pay $15^a year which 
entitles 't-hem to a subscription to our monthly newsletter, the lEC 
News, as well as other special mailings. At various times we have 
had several membership categories, however, they -have not. always 
been to6 successful. ' 

Besides individual and group memberships, we sometimes receive dona- 
tions from individuals and groups. When we have worked on specific 
campaigns, such as for the bottle bill, we often receive donations 
to- go toward expenses involved with those campaigns. Organizations 
will sometimes hold a fund-raising event and contribute the proceeds 
to the lEC. . 

'.J ' ' 

In past years the remainder of our income has come from a variety of - 
grants that we have received. 

In. 1976 we had a grant from the Illinois Humanities Council to do 
two conferences relating to lancj use planning. Tlie purpose was to 
examine our current land use ethic in its historical perspective 
and to discuss present attitudes toward land use and the rights of 
the individual versus those of the state. The lip organized two 
forums, entitled "Can Society Legislate Land Use," which were held 
in Effingham,. Illinois, in November, 1976. -They were attended by 
farmers, university people, state government personnel and inter- 
ested citizens. 

From Julx 1976 to >Iay 1977 we were awarded a grant by the Departn^ht 
of Health, Education and Welfare, under their Environmental Education 
program, to do a series of workshops on projected shortfalls of natu- 
ral gas and alternatives to its^use^ such as synthetic fuels, solar 
and wind power and energy conservation. The workshops were geared 
to citizens and government to increase understanding of the energy 
problem and provide an opportunity to discuss and suggest solutions 
to the problem. We held workshops in four cities in Illinois 
(Champaign, Carbondale, Chicago and Rockford), then held a final 
workshop in Springfield to bring together the participants from the 
other workshops and legislative personnel. 

V 

A third grant was received from the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency in November 1977. This grant provided f.pr planning and 
executing a two-day meeting which would involve, citizens in the 
208 Water Quality Planning process. Individual citizens and govern- 
ment; experts from the EPA discussed methods of cleaning up Illinois* 
rivers arid streams ^in order to meet federal EPA guidelines. 

• • . ■ 

In the spring of 1978 we had a contract with the League of Women 
Voters in Illinois to be the downstate coordinator of Sun Day (May 3) 
activities. Tliis involved about two months* work organizing groups 
in dovmstate Illinois to sponsor Sun Day activities in their commun- 
ities. . ■ , ^ 
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In all cases with the grants we did not "make money" per se, as the 
grant money was to go toward planning and preparing for the specific 
workshop/conference. However, we were able to use some of the money 
for salaries, supplies, sharing of rent, telephone, postage, etc. and 
thus be able to divert our own income into other expenditures. 

We are in the midst of preparing a brochure which will be used in a 
campaign to gain new individual members. We intend to make use of 
other enyironmental organizations* mailing lists as well as to 
attempt to attract new f riends who might be interested' in some 
specific issues on which we are working.. Since we will be. working 
on another bottle bill campaign, we will attempt to gain new members 
or donations through appeals on that issue. 

«■.•■.«« 

Funding always seem to be the "big, dark cloud" hanging over our 
head, as we are never sure if we will have enough npney to, stay- 
alive. ITiis seems to be a common problem with many environmental 
organizations (and other .non-profit organizations) which depend on 
ijidividual donations to make up their budget,. Somehow we have to 
develop new fund-raising techniques.. Fund-raising takes staff time, 
however,' and with only three staff person^ (only one full time), 
time is limited, if we also want to accomplish all of our program 
and educational goals, organize tTie diverse environmental groups 
into an active coalition, and lobby in the legislature. 



Future Plans 

For the 1979 legislative session, the Illinois Environmental Council 
will organize and coordinate another major effort to secure deposit 
legislation in Illinois. So far the Council has distributed candi- 
dates questionnaires which included a question on bottle bill legis- 
lation. Tliis mterial will be published and widely distributed 
across the state. The Director of the lEC has been in touch with 
the sponsor. Rep: -osentative Daniel Pierce and Environmental Action 
Foundation to rearaft the bill. Representative VJoods Bowman has 
volunteered to do a study on the economic impacts of such legisla- 
tion on Illinois. A press conference to release. the revised version 
of the bill and the economic study is under consideration. Groups 
and individuals have been contacted to begin organizing their 
efforts at the grassroots level. Victory in 1979 is anticipated. 

A second major organizing effort concerning hazardous and nuclear ^ 
waste is underway. The Illinois Environmental Council and its affil- 
iated ^.groups testified on August 23, 1978 in Chicago before Senator 
Vince DeMuzio^ s subcommittee on Local Goveinmental Affairs- concerning 
the nuclear and industrial waste situation in Illinois. Richard 
Worthen, a Board member and representative of the Sierra Club, is 
under consideration for "appointment to a Task Force being developed 
to impletiient the Resource Conservation Recovery Act of 1976 in Illi- 
nois. In addition, the Council sponsored a mini-conference in 
Bloomington, Illinois on September 16, 1978. The agenda for the 
meeting included proposals of basic reforms to be {^resented to admin- 
istration officials and a list of names to be submitted to the . 
administration for the appointment of an ."industry" represent.ative 
to the Illinois Commission on Atomic Energy, and selection of legis- 
lation to be introduced in the 1979 legislative session. 



"SAVE OUR STREAMS'' — THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE IN IOWA 



by Roy W. Overton* 



What can probably be called the nation'^ first true citizen action 
environnBntal organization was formed in Chicago in the 1920s when 
54 devotees of the outdoors organized the Izaak Walton League of 
America "to call a halt to pollution." The educational message of ' 
those early Waltonians was strikingly modern: ^ "Environmental ^ 
influences control all life development. They determine where the 
brook trout shall swim, where the whip-poor-will shall sing, where 
the violets shall perfume the atmosphere. In the city, environmental 
influences are the hindrance to a higher mental and physical develop- 
nBnt of man, and determine which of us shall end our career in hos- - 
pitals for incurables r or in prison." In the 19 70s the I\m led a 
national "Save Our Streams" campaign, with chapters "adopting" streams 
in their areas. The prototype program was on the outskirts of Des 
Moines, Iowa; the leader, not a scientist nor an educator but a ■ 
gene ral-^pract ice MD . This is his personal report. 

Around 1973, thcT Des Moines Chapter of the Izaak Walton League (IWL) 
undertook a program of the adoption of a small str^eam running througji 
northwest Polk County and emptying into the Des Moines River - near the 
freeway, appro:^lmately two miles from the center of downtown Des 
Moines. Our tuoughts were at this time to adopt a stream by studying, 
the stream, studying its ecology, its environment, walking along the 
stream edges seeing what sources of pollution might be involving the 
stream and noticing the types of plants^ animals, etc. , around the 
stream and keeping an ongoing program of this nature, perhaps even 
acquiring some information regarding simple scientific obs^ervations 
of the stream. None qf us in our program were scientists and none of 
us had any background in geology or the study of limnology. ^. 

After beginning a -ourse of care of the stream and observing it, the 
National 1\4L established a National "Save Our Streams" (SOS) Program 
which became a very important part of our. national environmental 
program. The IVJL* then, on a national basis, went into a "Save Our 
Streams" Program in which we asked groups of people, both nationally 
and locally, whether they be I\JTL groups or other groups, to adopt 
stTearas. In fact, we were able to receive some funds through U.S. 
EPA and for two years had a "Water Wagon,"' a coachman truck driven 
by one of our National Organization people, around the country giving 
talks and speeches throughout the whole' United States. Public appear- 
ances, etc. were done on a daily basis, setting up S.O.S. Programs 



*Dr. 0}^vrton is a Family Practitioner who practices medicine in West , 
Des Moines, lA 50265. The Izaak Walton Leagvo and water quality 
has been hia hobby for many years . He has been a menber for 12 
years, and an officer in the Des Moines Chapter for eight ;^y ears. 



throughout the whole country. These programs were a marked success • 
and the truck was driven by one of our National H^L employees, David 
Whitney. More information about the National Programs of the H-TL 
is available from Bob Axelrad, SOS Coordinator, HvTLA National Office, 
1800 N. Kent Street-Suite 806, Arlington, VA 22209. 

The state of Iowa IWL also has a stream program adoption which is 
headed by myself and is called the "Save Our Streams" Committee. 
Recently we have, in association with our SOS Program, a new program 
called the "Fish America Today" Program which we felt would involve 
sportsmen as well as environmentalists as more, active participants 
in this activity. ' 

The Beaver Creek' Program handled by the Des Moines Chapter continued 
to make progress. During the course of these studies we were able 
to utilize the facilities of Drake University and in fact, because, 
of the close contact-with Drake University, our Chapter has dona t'ed 
money for a scholarship fund in Limnology to Drake University on an 
apparently ongoing basis, so that each year Drake University will 
have a student sponsored by the Des Itoines Chapter of the Il'JL in 
liminology. for furthering of water studies. An attempt to evaluate 
Beaver Creek was then performed; the results of the Beaver Creek 
Study are an Appendix to this paper. The program at Beaver Creek 
is essentially finished for our studies on tvrbidity, nitrates, phos- 
phates, temperature, etc., but we are continuing our surveillance of 
the stream primarily by walking the stream, fishing, and rafting down 
the stream. For- me personally, it has become a hobby. ■ 

The Beaver Creek Project stimulated then a number of talks to our own 
groups at the Des Moines Chapter. Our Des Moines Chapter is about 
1800 members and is the largest single Chapter of the ±n the 
United States. It has produced a number of talks, both by myself 
and others,, and bringing in other speakers . regarding different aspects 
of water pollution— sewage sanitation engineers, water quality experts 
etc. as well as professors from Drake University who have spoken about 
different types of water pollution and studies that they are carrying 
out. Our program therefore became self-educational. 

During this time, various schools in the area became quite interested - 
in the SOS Program and we have been involved also in speaking pri- 
marily to fifth graders in the school systems in the small towns 
around Des Moines. This project included discussing types of pollu- 
tion and water pollution with the students on a level that they could 
understand and encouraging young people to take an active part in 
protecting our streams. 

During this time a "Bottle Bill", became popular in Iowa. The H'rt. and 
the SOS Cotr.mittee felt that the anti-litter resolutions should be part 
of the anti-litter part of the SOS Program and be channelized towards 
legislative action. Letters to our legislators, meetings, and attend- 
ing public meetings, etc. all seemed to play a role on getting the 
Iowa "Bottle Bill" passed. 

,As to the state program of the IV^L, there are about eight programs in 
Iowa of stream adoptions. Most of these are clean-up programs 
attended by Chapters of the ^^fL, but there are a nuirfjer of other 



environmental groups which have adopted streams or who are taking part; 
in stream clean-up programs. We- have never attempted to' t^ke credit 
for another group's activities; in fact, we have felt that it is to J 
our benefit to allow them to utilize SOS Programs and haye stood back 
and offered to them our expertise from our- pa^t experiences with the 
program. We feel that anytane can adopt a stream whether they are 
small children or large, groups of people and that the stream adoption 
purpose is that the cleanliness 6 f the large streams comes from clean- 
ing up the smaller"^ ones. We do not feel that a^lot of scientific 
ability or training or equipment is necessary for proper evaluation. 
The use of four of your five senses (don't use the sense of taste) in 
studying a stream may, be of value, such as visual inspection along 
the stream— looking for types of plant life in the stream and along 
the edges of the stream, observing for soil erosion, -.studies for 
turbidity, watching for both non-point and point source pollution 
areas by observation, requesting information from the Department of - 
Environmental Quality, studying the stream bas-e, whether it h^s a 
mud base or' sand or gravel, and. if there are any changes in that 
stream base. The types of plants in the water may indicate types of 
pollution and whether or not there are fish or other animals in. the 
. water , gives us a good- idea about the^pollution, dissolved opcy gen, etc. 

The funding of dur program has primarily been through donations of . 
the Des Moiges diapter of the IWL, fdr the particular equipment which 
tl have used (dissolved oxygen kits), paying for any chemical deter- 
minations that may have to have been performed, and the.establishment 
of a scholarship fund in liminology at Drake University.. All of these, 
have been due to the kindness and dedication and funding, from the Des 
Moines Chapter.. The Iowa Division of the IVn. likewise has funds set 
aside for "Save Our Streams" and "Fish America Today" Programs.. 
Primarily at this time we are in a sign posting program having to do 
with posting signs- in areas around streams where fishermere may have 
caused some of the pollution" by leaving cans, 'etc. 

I feel the "Save Our Streams" Program has been successful although 
not to the extent I would like. I think, in Iowa, there should perhaps 
be much more interest and much more enthusiasm especially concerning 
soil conservation. It is obvious that in Iowa the largest single , 
pollutant, that we have is turbidity due to soil erosion. 1 think that 
the only way that this is going to be done is by backing legislation , 
enabling farmers to economically pursue sdil conservation practices. 
In doing so, this will in itself help cleanse our streams of turbidity^ 
and chemicals. I would like to see more studies done regarding the 
effects of organic pesticides and chemicals in an agricultural environ- 
ment such as ours. The use of these organic hydrocarbons is common ^ 
and I feel that our organization, and others like purs, should con- 
tinue to back studies of the possible carcinogenic effect and 
teratongenic effect of some of these organic hydrocarbons. I also 
feel that success in this area is going to require considerable legis- 
lation about placing chemicals that have not been studied incur' 
streams, especially those which are not biodegradeable . 

Another measure of success will be how. actively we back our legisla- 
tors in meeting with our communities in xegard to their sewage 
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treatment plants. I am sure the VSaye Our Streams'' Program in the 
future should involve itself In clean drinking water programs 'so that 
'our sewage treatment effluents are not drained info running surf ade 
waters which will be consumed by someone else. 

Perhaps greater diligence should be exercised with regard to cons.er- 
'vation and watershed maintenance for drinking water purposes, I hope 
'that in the future' the "Save Our Streams" Program will show consider- 
ablfe Influence in 'public legislation and education, both in our 
elementary schools and of our own Chapters within the Izaak \?alt:on 
League and that Wt. will encourage people tt). attend public hearings 
•and public meetings targeted on thesd problems and enhance -the 
public's awareness of some of the problems which we are facing/ . 
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APPENDIX: • BEAVER CREEK STUDY 
by Roy M. Overton and John Miller* 



The Des Moines Chapter of the Izaak Walton League in association with 
Drake University has been completing an eight-nionth study of Beaver 
Creek as part of our "Save Our Streams" program. This program has x 
included the use of a graduate student in liminology, Johnmiler of 
the Drake University Biology Department. 

Beaver Creek has been the primary creek for the SOS project of the 
Des Moines Chapter. It is a small creek which drains agricultural 
land from the west-central part of the state of Iowa and enqompasses 
a good section of agricultural black soil. There are at least five 
small towns along its banks, many of which empty primary and second- 
ary treated sewage into the stream. There are no. tertiary sewage 
treatment, plants along the path of the stream. The creek runs 
approximately 75 miles in length, has a total drainage area of 372 
square miles, and empties into the Des Moines River near, the northern 
boundary of Des Mpine^, Iowa.' Grimes Creek, a tributary, joins 
Beaver Creek approximately five miles above the city limits of Des 
Moines. This stream is about seven miles in length and drains from 
a small city. Grimes, Iowa. We felt that studying the area around 
Beaver Creek and the insertion of this small creek into Beaver Creek 
would give us an idea about the effects, if any, of a small stream 
on -a larger stream. 

The studies were made at weekly intervals from December through July. 
During the entire study we kept track ot dissolved oxygen, pH, the 
most probable number of coliforms, and enteric coliforms. The water 
temperature and various chemical tests including nitrate and nitrite 
nitrogen, ortho and meta phosphate, specific (Conductance, and turbid- 
ity were performed at weekly intervals during the period from 
February to May. Most tests were performed using the Hach Chemical 
Company's methods. 

Four stations were used during this study. Station //I was located 
just before the juncture of Beaver Creek with the Des Moines River. 
Station //2 was located on Grimes Creek about 100 yards upstream from 
its juncture with. Beaver Creek. Station //3 was located just upstream 
of the juncture of Grimes and Beaver Creek. The last station, //4, 
was located about one-quarter mile downstream of the juncture of 
Beaver and Grimes Creeks, far enough downstream to allow for adequate 
mixing of the two waters. ^ 
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*Mr\ Miller participated in this study while a limnology student a 
Drake University * 



During the course of our survey we found that many of the various 
water quality parameters we looked at were similar in both Beaver- 
and Grimes Creek. Therefore, Grimes Creek had no major effect on 
the water quality^ of Beaver Creek. 

The dissolved oxygen concentration was quite good, approaching 100 
percent saturation at all times, varying mostly with changes in 
temperature.- It was noted that the pll was slightly high but remained 
stable between 8-9. Turbidity of, the stream increased as the stream 
flowed downstream. Other trends showed that rainfall caused an 
increase in both turbidity and coliform bacteria. It was felt that 
part of the reason for this was that the rain washed soil arid other 
particulate matter into the stream, thus causing the increase in 
turbidity and in the coliform bacteria, as bacteria often adhere to 
soil particles. Associated with this rainfall was a decrease in 
specific conductance of the watet which was apparently due to a 
dilutional effect because o:f the increased volume of water flowing 
in the stream at the time. The nitrate nitrogen remained within the 
0-12 tng/1 range which is within normal limits for a str^eam in this 
type of agricultural area. It was also noted that there was an 
increase in the phosphates and nitrate nitrogen in March which may, 
in part, be due to the spring thaw as well as the time of year when 
some of our farming population begin to work the fields. 

AM in all, it was felt that the stream situation at Beaver Creek 
^ w^ not considered to be grossly unusual as compared with the water 
quality of agricultural streams throughout the state of Iowa. We 
feel that more work needs to be done. to study the effects that 
intensive agriculture, agricultural products, and chemicals have on 
water quality both in free-flowing and standing bodies of water. 

Although this is perhaps a differ-ent type of "Save Our Streams" pro- 
ject than one ordinarily considers as part of the Izaak Walton 
League's SOS Program, ve felt that studies of this type in a semi- 
scientific aspect should be considered. 'We also feel that working, . 
private citizens in the Izaak Walton League could work well, in con- 
junction with their local ..universities and some of their post- 
graduate students in understanding some of the more scientific . 
aspects of water pollution. It was not our intention that this 
study make- any great scientific or valid discoveries but it does 
make the point that private interested citizens can work with their 
universities in establishing a body of' knowledge regarding the chem- 
istries and the functions of the water in their neighborhood and 
increase the knowledge of their local Chapter about water quality. 



THE POLLUTION CONTROL CENTER, OAK PARK AND 
RIVER FOREST SOUTH HIGH SCHOOL 



by Edward C. Radatz* 



A reference center for environmental education materials , classes for 
elementary schools, lectures to community groups, environmental work- , 
shop scholarship fund campaigns , inter-high school conferences,^ anti- 
litter campaigns, media coverage, letters and telegrams to legislators 
circulating petitions, a water pollution detection "strike force, 
conservatory repair and painting, a paper pick-up program, a village 
environmental advisory committee, money-raising for a statewide 
environmental lobby-it's all in a day's Work for a remarkable group 
of high school students in Oak Park, Illinois, who have set an award- 
winning pace consistently from 1970 to the present in environmental 
education for community action, under a dedicated faculty adviser. 

Formation of 'the Center 
The 1970 Conservation Workshop 

After participating in environmental workshops at Southern Illinois 
University in 19^9 and 1970, two student chairmen cooperated with 
faculty and administrators to plan the- 1970 Conservation Wprks-hop 
at Oak Park and River Forest High School in observance of the first 
Earth Day in April of that year.. The workshop brought together con- 
servationists, scientists, educators, and industry representatives 
In orde- 'o educate the students, faculty, and community to pollu- 
tion pj.oil Jiins and ecological concepts. 

After the administration agreed , to reschedule school classes for the 
entire week, stiidents selected and contacted speakers who talked to 
history, science, and English classes on separate days. Each class- 
heard speakers relating to the class subject so that teachers and 
: students recognized the broad applications of environment to all 
subjects. For example. Attorney Joseph Karaganis, Assistant to the 
Attorney General, spoke to history classes concerning environmental 
legislation; ' Mrs. Samuel Rome of the President's/Environmental Board 
spoke to science classes regarding technical aspects of water pollu- 
tion; and Mr. Gunnar Peterson from the Open Lands Project talked to 
English classes about ecological concepts and personal lifestyles. 
In addition, all classes involved heard representatives from industry 



*Mr Radatz is orcscntly teaching biology and environmental science at 
oak- park and Rivor Forest High School, Oak Park, IL 60302. He was 
selected outstanding biology teacher by the National Association of 
Biology Teachers for 1978. He is active in many local and state 
environmental projects. ^ 
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In order to add perspective to industrial pollution projects. Over 
4000 students, faculty members, and citizens heard several of these 
lectures during the week. 

The Environmental Science Curriculum 

As a result of the workshop, many students and teachers at Oak Park 
and River Forest High School realized the need for environmental 
edupation in the school and community. Along with several faculty 
members, the- students suggested an environmental science curriculum 
and' Interdisciplinary environmental study to the board of education. 
Consequently, environmental science and field biology courses , were 
instituted, and environmental topics are now stressed .in earth, 
science, physical science, biology and AP honors courses in §cience. 



The Pollution Control Center ^ ' 

After the 1970 Conservation Workshop, students received permission* 
from the administration to establish an office in the school equipped 
with a telephone. The Pollution Control Center is open each school 
day from 8:20 a.m. until 3:20 p.m., with a student volunteer to 
answer .the phone. Students m{iy obtain free information the form 
of pamphlets, periodicals, and books on almost every environmental 
topic. Cooperating with the media center , the center has compiled 
an excellent collection of books and audiovisual aids to supplement 
its current pamphlet file. The center has also recommended and helped 
tOvpurchase equipment for science classes for pQllution analysis. By 
providing a phone- service, citizens and students in the community can 
call to request information on environmental subjects, speakers for 
their school or club, or other services^ provided by the center. 

But the center has expanded from its original roie as just an infor- 
mation source. Students, rather than just waiting for a phone to 
ring, use the center as an operations base for their many outside- 
the-of fice activities. 



. Environmental Awareness Education 

Elementary School Lect(ires 

High school students share their knowledge by giving lectures to local 
elementary schools which lack environmental courses. Teams of students 
lecture to both elementary schools and junior highs, grades kindergar- 
ten through eight. These programs center on basic ecological concepts 
and guidelines for children to follow both at school and at home, thus 
increasing their environmental awareness. Coloring books and buttons 
with ecological themes and lists qf conservation suggestions are used 
with younger chilclren; older children receive more sophisticated 
materials, and participate in quest ion-and-answer sessions with the 
high school students. Teachers are also provided with follow-up 
materials, and are free to request additional information from the 
Pollution Control Center on subjects that correlate with current 
class study. 



study Lecturers for Local Clubs, 0rRani2atlons \^ . 

Many students have spoken to local clubs and other groups as part of. 
the Pollution Control Center ' s contraunity education^p^rogram. Appear- 
ing before organizations such as the garden clubs ( ;tllino is Federation 
of Sportsmen's Clubs, and the Daughters of the American Re volut|.otf, 
students present environmental ideas to the adults and inform them 
of .the services of the center. At the same time, students benefit 
from the exchange of ideas with adults. . Many of the groups students 
talk to have contributed to the Pollution Control Center or have 
helped to finance a student to attend a summer envircftunental workshop. 

Students to Environmental Workshops .* 

Sending students to 'summer environmental workshops, especially those 
at Southern and Northern Illinois Universities, has become an impor- 
tant aspect, of the Pollution Control Center's activities. Several of 
the center's early chairpersons a,ttendctl these workshops on scholar- 
ships from the Garden Club of Oak Park and River Forest, and reported 
on their experiences to other involved students at the high school . 
Subsequent officers believed tdiat the opportunity to attend these 
worksHops should be available to more than two or three. students each 
summer. Not only would more students benefit from the workshop, -pro- 
graxLy but these students wou:]Ld also be able to us^ their increased 
knovfledge to achieve greater environmental awareness at the high, 
schiol itself. A decision was then made for the Pollution Cotitrol 
Center to establish a scholarship fund with the monies to be avail- 
able to students from both the Pollnti^n Control Center and the Biology 
Clu^. The establishment of this scholarship fund has, drastically 
increased the number of students who have been able to attend workshops 
In 1973, immediately prior to the establishment of the fund, , only , three 
students were seijt. to Southern Illinois University; in 1974, five iwere 
sent; and . in 1975 the center was able : to send 17 with some payingjhalf 
of the costs. All students receiving scholarships'- give a presentation 
of their experiences and impressions to the Biology Club; in addition,, 
those- receiving scholarships from coTiimunity groups, such as the garden 
club, also report to those groups, on their experiences. 



Funding of the Scholarship Program 

The Pollution Control Center has used various methods to raise funds 
for its scholarship program and other expenses. The academic year 
immediately past saw the most ambitious effort to date; that is, the 
collaboration of the center with the gymnastic team in the la-tter's 
fund-raising "Routine-a-thon," in which a pledge is made for each 
routine a gymnast performs. All pledges collected by the Pollution 
Control Center were split 50/50 with the team. The center plans 
again to participate in the Routine-a-thon this current academic year. 

Previous to the Routine-a-thon, the center held a tremendously success- 
ful T-shirt sale within the high school benefiting both the center 
and the Oak Park Conservatory. The shirt was designed by a faculty 
member's spouse who was a graphic artist , and was mass-produced by . 
a commercial firm. . The center also participated in a patch sale to •,; 



benefit both the Open Lands Project and the Pollution Control Center, 
selling over 1000 at Oak Park and River Forest High School alone'. 

EnvironTPental Conference 

ThevPollution Control Center was instrumental in the formation of a 
student coalition which has, had several meetings in Chicago under the 
auijpices of the Open Lands Project. As a result of these meetings, • a 
conference was" field at Lake Geneva in October 1972 with the .Federal 
Environmental Protection Agency, the Bolton Institute, the Cleveland 
Institute, and Open Lands as sponsors. The center was also instrument 
tal in the formation "of the several student coalitions formed out of 
the conference by high schools in Illinois and Wisconsin. Pollution 
Control Center delegates also participated in a Lake Geneva conference 
involving for«iign students, sponsored by UNESCO and Open Lands Project. 

Field Trips X 

In the autumn of 1973, three student officers and a faculty adviser to 
took part in an environmental cruise thrdugh the inland waterways of 
northeastern Illinois. Finding it very informative, a second, cruise 
for the spring of 197A was organized in which 90 faculty members and 
students participated, starting at the Wendella Docks at the base of 
the Wrigiey Building. 0n board were representatives from the Metro- 
politan Sanitary District,' Region V U.S. EPA, and the Chicago Department 
of Environmental Control, who called attention to various points of 
interest along the way. Following the success of this trip, a similar 
cruise was organized in the spring of 1975, with the ^same route and 
with similar of ficials accompanying the participants. 

Student Council 



Recently, the Pollution Control Center was instrumental W persuading 
the Student Council to form a special committee to deal With. the grow- 
ing litter problem at the high school. The- center expectsM;re work 
very closely with the new committee, and, although the center has 
undertaken numerous anti-litter campaigns in the past (a recent exam-, 
pie being the emrha^Ls on litter as the high school*s theme for Earth 
Veek 1975), the cerii.er believes that this will be the most successful, 
due to the cooperation of the Student Council. 



Cormnnity Involvement 



The Media 



Since its inception, students involved with the Pollution Control 
Center have promoted environmental awareness through newspapers, a 
newsletter, displays, posters, photography, and radio and television 
coverage. Both local and major newspapers in Illinois have publi- 
cized the work of the center, including interviews with students and 
citizens involved. Students have also represented the school on 



radio and television programs. The school newspaper, Trapeze, featur- 
ing articles on pollution, received the 1972 State Award for Environ- 
mental. Journalism, ^sponsored by the Illinois Tuberculosis and 
Respiratory Disease Association. Trapeze also received the 1973 
second place'State Award for Environmental Journalism. Since that 
tline^ Trapeze has featured many pnvironmental articles and has run 
special editions during the annual Earth Weeks. 

Political Activity and Cooperation with Other Organizations 

Re^tigaizing the importance of environmental^ legislation on all levels, 
thfe^students have concentrated on being informed, informing others, 
an^) expressing their views to elected officials and other influential 
peoble. Interested students write individual letters or help to com- 
pose official letters and telegrams, and make phone calls voicing the 
opinion of the^ center. By checking the Congressional Record , news- 
paters, and other sources, the students note the actions of poli?ti- 
. cl^ns and other groups. The students attempt to deal directly with 

lected officials whenever possible. Numerous state and federal 
of ficials, state senators and representatives , and federal representa- 
tives have visited the high school and its Pollution Control Center. 
After listening to talks by these officials, students were able to 
question them concerning environmental legislation. 

In addition, the students have askqd organizatiottfe such as the Illinois 
Planning and Conservation Lehgue, the Clean Air Act Coordinating , 
Committee, and the League of Women Voters, ai^ong others, to help them,.' 
filter througli confusing legislation. Thes'T groups alert students ^/ 
in ,time to act before crucial votei in both the State Legislature and 
the Federal Congress. 

The students also work. with these organizations on projects such as 
gaining support for the 1970 Illinois Water Bond Issue, when students 
distributed leaflets or obtained signatures for worthwhile conservation 
causes. Particularly significant was the effort by students to prevent 
the North Shore Sanitary District from discharging poorly treated 
effluent into the Des Plaiiies River. In one weekend, the students 
obtained over 1000 signatures of residents along "the river demanding 
a hearing before the Illinois Pollution Control Board, ^e hearing 
was granted and the Pollution Control Center, along with other groups, 
demanded tertiary treatment for the effluent. The water quality 
standards were improved to require teri:iary treatment as a result^of 
these hearings. Also, students have been excused from classes, to \ 
attend important: hearings such as those on the Lake Michigan Bill o| 
Rights, the Illinois State Master Plan for Environmental Education, 
and the Illinois Pollution dontrol Board. / 

The Pollution Co '^tiol Center is a member of the Open Lands Proj^pet, 
the Lake Michigan Federation^ the National Wildlife Federation, and 
the Clean Air Coordinating Committed. The renter has also worked 
with such government agencies as th^ Youth Advisory Board of the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 'I 
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Water. Pollution r 

•Students from the center have long been interested in the Des Plaines 
River, a large polluted river close to the high school. Students 
were instrumental in the formation and performance of several clean- . 
ups along the river. 

Following the Lake Geneva Conference in October 1972, several students 
from the Oak Park and River iFo rest High School became interested in 
the water problems of their area, particulaifly the nearjjy Des Plaines 
River, A canoe trip soon £ollowed and the students observed an actual 
pollution violation while they were canoeing. 

This violation sparked the students'' interest in the water problem. 
The students soon decided to seek actively the water polluters and 
report them to the appropriate governmental agencies. Inside Cook 
County, the violators were reported either to the Metropolitan Sani- 
tary District or to the Clean Streams Committee; outside Copk County, 
to the Illinois Environmental Protection Agency or to^the Attorney 
General's office.. 

Using these agencies, students with cars began to cruise areas where 
feeder streams flowed into the river or into other streams, looking 
for observable, gross violations. The first weekend^ out, students^ 
found an oil discharge of approximately 50. gallons from a die^casting 
company. Tliey immediately called the Metropolitan Sanitary District's 
dispatcher number and were met by an MSD official within half an hour.* 
MSD immediately contacted the company and clean-up measures were taken 
by the offender company. In their trips,* students found many actual 
company violations, including oil dumping by a ^truck firm, soa^) dis- 
charges from a car wash and bus company depot,' and septic tank over- 
flows, among many others, ^ 

No equipment was necessary . The upperclassmen made 'these observations 
beQause family cars were often available and these older students had 
drivers V licenses. Tlie students worked without an actual faculty 
adviser and outside the official auspices of the'Pollution Control 
Center, receiving only material support from the center. * Teams 
usually went out on Saturday or Sunday mornings to avoid company per- 
sonnel and the threat of illegal trespass. Results, using th6 proper 
government agencies, were excellent. Gross violations were numerous 
and easy to locate, and, most of all, the students involved were very 
enthusiastic* with a feeling of accomplishment when a polluter, they 
had found was forced to clean up. However, due to the obviously 
illegal and occasionally dangerous aspects of this "Strike Force" 
activity, it was never, formally approved or sanctioned by the Pollu- 
tion Control Center.. It gr,aduaily died as its m^in participants 
graduated- and were replaced by less daring, but not less environment- 
conscious, student officers. ' 

The Conservatory 

In 1970 there were plans to demolish the local conservatory. Working 
with Mrs. Elsie Jacobson of the Village Beautif ication Committee and 
other groups, students campaigned to save the conservatory for its 
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educational and recreational value. Because the building needed major 
repairs, students worked for over 100 hours to paint, repair, and gain 
support for the conservatory. The center donated money to the conserv- 
atory and encouraged other groups to contribute. As a result of student 
and adult action, the conservatory was preserved. Currently, a variety 
of educational programs there provide information for elementary 
schools, high schools, and colleges, as well as for residents of the 
community. Crews from the Pollution Control Center assist at the con- 
servatory when the^need arises. Students from Field Biology 1973 
produced a film on'the flora of the Chicago area which is presently 
being used at the conservatory. These students also originated the 
idea of the T-shirt sale to benefit both the conservatory and the 
Pollution Contrpl Center. 



Permanent Recycling Prograv . j 

Tliis* students of the Pollution Control Center helped to start a permanent 
recycling program 'for newspapers, glass, metal, magazines .and cardboard,. 
Beginning with -paper recycling, a final site for glass, metA, and 
paper was established June of 1971. The school 'and surrounding 
communities contribute materials to this project, which has since been 
taken over'by the Village of Oak Park. The recycling program yields a 
net profit of over $1,800 a year to the village. 

Students can claim as much credit for the success of the recycling 
program as anyone else. In the words of. the glass program student 
coordinator, "Student manpower kept the bins alive during the first 
year." As a tribute to student involvement, only students are 
employed by the village' to operate the recycling bins. 

Students from the Pollution Control Center have also been, and still 
are, providing a free pick-up service of newspapers for senior citizens 
in Oak Park and River Forest. Several years ago, students wanted p 
organize a new program. A model trial recycling program was organized. 
For four weeks, 30 students picked up separated garbage from a five- 
block area in the community. By collecting cans, glass, and paper on 
a house-to-house project, students gained information which they 
applied to PPUP (the Paper Pick-Up Program),, a follow-up project. 
With PPUP, students and community Jaycees collected newspapers door- 
to-door for a 20-block area, every two weeks, for a two-month period. 
Due to certain difficulties encountered by the students, however, 
PPUP was never adopted by the Village of Oak Park, the ultimate 
objective of the student action. 



The^ Environmental Advisory Committee 

Early in its existence, the Pollution Control Center supported an 
Environmental Advisory Committee for the Village of Oak Park. -The 
committee was elevated to full commission status in February 1974, 
and since January 1973, the advisor of the Pollution Control Center 
is an adviser to the commLlssion. With a student among its members 
(by ordinance); the commission p^ves advice to the Village Board on 
such matters as the recycling center, solid waste disposal, and 
energy usage. 
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Johnny Horizon 

Johnny Hqrizon was conceived by the Department of the Interior to 
help clean up America for our bicentennial celebration in' 1976. 
IThe Pollution Control Center helped establish Johnny Horizon Programs 
in the elementary school in the community. Schools conducted pro- 
grams such as flower planting, anti-litter project 'fairs, film 
making, "Litter Awareness Day" programs, and indiTjidual classroom 
projects. Simultaneously, the Pollution Control Center began a 
conrniunity-rwide anti-litter campaign with the distribution of 
posters and buttons. Hopefully, these programs will bring the 
environmental movement to every citizen, and recruit his active 
participation in pollution control. ^, 



Student Ecology Corps 

In the fall of 1976, a new environmental' group was^ formed as an off- 
shoot of the Pollurt-on Control Center and Biology Club. It was 
organized and is run completely by students outside of school as a 
"non-school sponsored activity . For this reason, the Student Ecology 
Corps can get involved politically in environmental legislation; In 
observance of Clean Air Week, the Corps sponsored a hike-a-thon in 
conjiinction with the Chicago Lung Association. The Pollution Control 
Center also offered Its support for the success of the fund-raising 
project- / 

The second year of the Student Ecology Corps' existence led to even 
further involvement in the environment. Besides keeping in touch , 
with national and statewide decisions concerning pollution and 
natural resources through student '*pet projects," the students worked 
to raise money for the only environmental lobby in the state, *thG 
Illinois Environmental Councils Student Ecology Corps was the first 
high school group to be on the advisory and decision-making board 'of 
the council . 

During the spring of 1978, the Student Ecology Corps established 
"Community Awareness Week.'* Working through the Pollution Control 
Center and Biology Club, such activities as a high school "No 
Smoking Day," a community "litter pick-up day" and presentations 
on different ecology matters were organizedVin an effort to raise 
environmental consciousness. The Student Ecology Corps' great 
success in its first two years typifies the energy and interest 
inspired by Pollution Control Center members. 

Recognition of the Center's Achievements 

On the basis of these accomplishments, the Pollution Control Center 
entered the Presidential Environmental Merit Awards Program, operated 
by the Environmental Protection Agency to provide recognition for 
outstanding high school environmental work. The Pollution Control 
Center was then honored i,n April 1972 by its selection as one of four 
high schools across the nation lo receive the first Presidential Merit 



Award. Student coordinators Nancy Stockholm and; John Rudtinski were 
accompani<5d fey the faculty sponsor to Washington^ DC, where a thrde- 
day visit was climaxed by the presentation of the awards by Mrs. Julie 

H Nixon Eisenhower in the^-niite House Rose Garden. Upon their arrival 
I ^ome, these three and the Pollution Control Center were again honored, 

! this time b Resolution 598 of the Illinois General Assembly, 

honoring the Pollution Control Center for its work. Representative 
Raymond Welsh presented the resolution tb the center. The Pollution 
Control Center also received the Presidential Merit Award in 1976 and 
the Award of Excellence from President Carter in May 1977. 

The Pollution Control Center was again honored in May 19 73 when it 
received the President's Environmental Award for Outstanding Achieve- 
ment. Also, in June 1973, the Pollution Control Center was honored 
by its selection as representative of the State of Illinois in a 
national competition sponsored by the Eco-America Awards Program of 
Keep America Beautiful, Inc. The faculty adviser and student director- 
John Rudzinski were guests of a three^day Eco-America seminar at 
Catoctin Mountain National Park near Thurmont, Maryland. 

For tVie third year in a row, the Pollution Control Center was honored 
with the President *s Environmental Merit Award, presented in ^May 1974. 
The, Pollution Control Center also received the first Environmental 
Selrvice Award of the Region V Headquarters of the United States 
~ Environmental Protection Agency, and the faculty sponsor was also 
recognized for his meritorious service. 

in 1975, .^the Pollution Control Center was awarded the Presidential 
Environment Award of Excellence and, for the second year in a row, 
also received the Rep.ion V U.S. EPA Award for Environmental Service. 
^The faculty sponsor also received the Region V U.S. EPA Envii£pnmental 
Quality Award in -the field of environmental education. 

In December 19 75, the Pollution Control Center received the Distin- 
guished Service Citation in the Youth B Category of the nationwise 
1975 Keep America -Beautiful Awards Program, sponsored by Keep -America 
Be*autlful, Inc. To accept the award, the,^. faculty sponsor and student 
director John C. Fanta attended KAB's national convention in Washiing- 
ton, DC, December 3-6. While in Washington, they were also cqngratu- 
latcd by Congressman Henry J. Hyde, who also featured the Pollution 
Control Center in his quarterly constituent newsletter. 

Again the Pollution Control Center received the Presidential Award 
of Excellence in 1976 and in May of 1977^il 



SOUTHWEST ENVIRONMENTAL SERVICE ' 

by PriscillaG. Robinson* ; 



In general to e^hqd the public's role in developing policy on land use 
plaxming and .th^us^^- natural resources , and currently to build grass^ 
roots support for an effective air quality plan for Arizona— these are 
the environmsntal education goals of the Southwest Environmental Ser- ^ 
vice, an environmental clearinghouse funded primarily by a Tucson family 
foundation^ 

• 

Southwest Environmental Service is an environmental clearinghouse wliich 
was organized in July, 1974 and is funded primartSI^^ a , Tucson family 
foundation, the Wilson Foundation. The staff ccgisistS-^*: two full- 
time employees— the director and a secretary. Part-time personnel 
assist in research, writing, and organization of specific projects. 
A nine-member Board of Directors sets policy. . ^ 

Southwest Environmental Service 'provides, research and educational ser- 
vices to neighborhood associations, governmental agencies, schools, 
service clubs, and the general public. Individuals and groups f re- ^ 
quently contact the service ^or assistance in addressing environmental 
and planning issues' in the community. We also bring problems to the 
attention of groups which might be interested in taking action on a 



specific problem. 



Goals of- the Organization 



The principal goal of Southwest Environmental Service is expansion of 
the public's role in developing policy on. land use plannitig and the 
use of natural resources. We accomplish this by increasing the 
community's understanding of issues and by assisting governmental 
agencies in designing better citizen participation programs. We 
research current issues and -make information available to concerned 
citizens, enabling them to influence decisions more effectively. We 
pay special attention to the decision-making process because govern- 
mental procedures often create obstacles to citizen participation. ' 
We supplement the activities of community organizations whenever 
possible in- order to reinforce and strengthen existing groups. 



^Mrs . Robinson has. directed the activities of Southwest Environmental 
Service, Tucson, AZ 85702, since 1975. Iler major interests are land 
use planning and citizen participation techniques. 



Activities b£ the Org^ -j^^y j^Dn 

The primary activities ci' i^duuhwest Environmental Service are research 
and dlsseml^tlon of information. We maintain a llbrary covering a 
.wide range of environmental and planning Issues which is available to 
the public. We use many different methods of spreading information 
including workshops, special mailings, informal meetings, and the 
media. Members of the staff write regularly for the newsletters of 
. environmental and community organizations. * . 

Major projects have Included two workshops funded by grants from the 
Office of Environmental Education, U.S . Office of Education, and an 
air quality workshop funded in part by a grant from the National 
Clean Air Coalition. We designed the first two workshops, one on a 
land use fplan and one on Tucson's water .system, to test techniques 
for soliciting citizen participation in the formation of public policy 
Both workshops were well attended an* uccessful. Local planning 
* departments and other agencies continue to utilize the process and 
technique developed for use at these workshops in making policy decl^ 
sions. 

One of our more successful methods of disseminating information has 
been the formation of working groups on specific issues such as a 
proposed change in a zoning ordinance or a plan for a waste water 
treatment plant. Membership of these groups is always open, but we 
attempt to Identify all of the individuals and organizations that have 
an Interest in the issue including the staffs of affected local, state 
and federal agencies. Southwest Environmental Service convenes the 
meetings, researches the issue, and presents the information to the 
group in a concise form. We assume responsibility for keeping the 
group up to date about hearings and current governmental decisions. 
The objective is to develop an informed group that will testify at 
hearings, write letters, or take other actions deemed necessary.. The 
input of working groups has influenced at least three local planning 
issues which were highly technical, but did not require the political 
impact of large numbers of people. 

Southwest Environmental Service is currently involved in expanding 
a clean air action project to build grassroots support for an effec- 
tive air quality plan for Arizona. There is an urgent. need for a 
well-coordinated educational effort to Inform citizens of their 
right to participate in plauning for clean air and the public partxs^ 
clpatlon opportunities provided by the 1977 Amendments to the Clear 
Air Act. We are committed to a program of research and education to 
promote citizen understanding of the federal legislation. 



ORGANIZED CITIZENS PASS THE BOHLE BILL IN IOWA 



by Jay P. Sherman* 



...... ^ ■. , , u;, . 

"In Iowa/' says the author, ''the Bottle Bill is an idea whoke time has 
cotne That maxj he , hut it didn't cowe without some exquisite work by 
Iowa's' Community r Action Research Group/ a non-profit, public interest 
organization: This is a blow-by-'blow account of how a citizen ^coali- 
tion can take on a professional lobby— ahd win , with grassroots educa- 
tion and two-fisted legislative tactics . 

The Comniunity Action Research 6roup (CARG) is a non-profit corporation 
whose purposes include promoting the public interest through research, 
advocacy, education, and media work. Rather than being a membership 
group, ;CARG primarily assists existing citizen groups, with whom it 
agrees, to be more effective in working through democratic channels 
for social change. r 

CARG works primarily at the state level through lobbying, litigation, 
arid use of administrative procedures (petitioning state agencies) . 
The group focuses pn the following issue areas: energy and utilities; 
transportation and' the environment; and f pod and agriculture. 

While CARG is one and a half years old, one of its earliest priorities 
was the passage of beverag^ deposit legislation in Iowa. The bill had 
been pending for a number oie years, and CARG staff had personal exper- 
ience arid commitment to th6 issue which transcended their tenure with 
the newly-formed organization-. . 

Commonly referred to as the Bottle Bill, this '^legislation, by placing 
a minimtim' five-cenr deposit on beer, soft drink, and liquor contairrers 
will facilitate the re-use and recycling of the more than one billion 
bottles and cans that lowans use each year. Studies have consistently 
shown that keeping these containers within the beverage system will 
result In greater employment opportunities, resource savings, energy 
savings, and reduced litter and solid waste. 

The choice to work on the Iowa Bottle Bill rejElected CARG*s strong 
positions on enefgy conservation and protection of the environment. 
The issue presented an excellent opportunity for CARG to initially 
attempt to put its philosophy to action: asf^ist a concerned citizenry 
in a lobbying battle. Tlie concept of the Bottle Bill was widel^ known 
and understood across the state. 



*Mr. Sherman is the former Director of Public Affairs for the Community 
Action Research Group, Ames , lA 50010. He has been involved in the 
Iowa Legislature as a public interest lobbyist for the past, four years 
emd has taught action-oriented courses at the University of Iowa. 



The Bottle Bill is an issue where people are not as easily bedazzled 
by special interest economists and attorneys. It is an issue thaD 
touches all people's lives in one way or another. It is not an 
abstract concept to people; but one to which .just about everyone can 
relate. It presented to. the newly- formed Community Action Research 
Group a perfect issue around which to organize. 

Although the Bottle Bill had been introduced a number of years^ 
earlier, 1977 was the first year it had ever been able to get 
committee approval. The opposition was strong and included the 
rare, but potent alliance of the Iowa Manufacturers Association 
and the lown. Federation: of Labor. In January of that year, every 
member of the Iowa General Assembly received a letter jointly signed 
by the Presidents of these two seldomly aligned organizations voicing 
their strong objections to the bill. Their lobbyists joined those 
of the grocers, beer distributors, soft drink bottlers, and container 
manufacturers in a solid legislative program that heretofore prevented 
the Bottle Bill from being fully debated by either house of the legis- 
lature. , 

The anti-Bottle Bill opposition was buoyed by its successful track 
record in other states: only two states, Vermont and Oregon, had 
been able to win tl4ir respective battles for deposit legislation 
through the legislative process after years of struggle and intro- 
ductions of bills ih almost every state in the nation. 



In the spring of 1977^^ loose conglomeration of citizen organiza- 
tions led by soon-to-be CARG staff people and an enlightened and 
prominent Des Noines banker . were able to salvage a compromise piece 
c*: legislation. That legislation embodied the marriage of the depo- 
sit concept with an industry-sponsored "litter tax*V which industry 
lobbyists intended to substitute for the Bottle Bill. The "compro- 
mise" proved to be unworkable, but served the purpose of keeping 
the bill alive. 

The next stage in the legislative process was critical: getting a 
"clean" Bottle Bill, by amending the "litter tax" out, through the 
Senate Energy Committee. A win at this brattle, it was thought, 
could win the war for Bottle Bill passage. 

It was at this point CARG decided a strong, broad-based coalition 
must be built to assure Bottle Bill passage. CARG knew the opposi- 
tion would be more vigorous than ever, and that the concerned 
citizen groups must be able to deal with as tough a lobbying cam- 
paign as has ever been fought in the Iowa Legislature. 

Knowing that the key Senate committee woald be convening in the 
fall, CARG spent the su imer educating and encouraging various citi- 
zen groups to band together, share resources, and be prepared to 
pressure this nine-person decision-making body in a statewide, 
coordinated effort. CARG supplied the lobbyist and funneled^ 
legislative developments to the concerned groups. 



Finally, lowans for Returnable Beverage Containers emerged, consist- 
ing-of a variety of groups including environmental organizations. 



church 'groups, the state association of county of ficials wildlife 
groups, garden clubs, high school students, and general public 
interest groups. (See also EAF case study, pp. 192-200O 

The member groups were encouraged to make financial contributions 
and Individufils were solicited for donations. One of the coalition 
members had Bottle Bill buttons made and these were sold to help 
raise money. Various individuals with access to V7ATS phone lines 
made them available to the coaJ.it ion from time to time. Some secre- 
tarial work and printing was. donated by concerned individuals. 

CARG was forced to subsidize some of the Bottle Bill effort, since ^ 
the Bottle Bill proponents were unable, to raise all of the money 
necessary to cover the costs* of the effort. CARG was able to do 
this because it had more projects and issues than merely the Bottle 
Bill and, correspondingly, cou^^ tap other sources of income. 

CARG's lobbyist was able to identify those members of the Senate 
Energy Committee who particularly were undecided on the issue and 
who might be swayed by visible signs of citizen concern in their 
home .district. A number of trips to those identified districts 
were scheduled and taken. SucH tasks as meeting with loca^ 
affiliates of coalition member groups, contacting the media/people 
of the area, talking to large groups of students (a group unusually 
concerned about the issue), and generally reaching local people by 
any means practicable were completed. 

One district trip involved the CARG lobbyist debating one of the 
previously undecided members of the. Committee at a meeting set up 
by local contact people throu-gh the coalition. 

The CARG lobbyist, through deep invoj-vement and updates on the 
pertinent information, was better-informed on the various Bottle 
Bill questions than the Senator. The audience was stubbprn and 
vocal in- its demands that the Senator support their position. This 
combination of more supporting information andi direct constituent 
pressure forced the Senator to lend his public support for the 
Bottle Bill for the firsttime. A significant victory was won. 
The Senator was not only a k.y committee member, but the only work- 
ing grocer in the Iowa Legisixture. His support hurt the credibility 
of the organized retailers who opposed the bill. 

The situation in Iowa was attracting attention outside of Iowa by 
out-of-state -special intefest groups, who were by now flying in 
their representatives and, in some cases, hiring local Iowa lobby- 
ists to fight the legislation. 

The Bottle Bill opposition felt that the implications of an Iowa 
Bottle Bill were greater than just in Iowa. They feared a momentum 
may be growing that wouLd encourage other states and even the Con- 
gress t9 adopt deposit legislation. 

Jus^ as the opposition noticed the Iowa developments. Bottle Bill 
proponents across the nation were aware of them. Environmental 
Action Foundation, a Washington, DC based group with similar concerns. 



as those of CARG, felt strongly enough about the chances for an Iowa 
Bottle Bill that they sent a spokesperson from their National Clear- 
inghouse on' Deposit Legislation to Iowa for a week to help CARG 
generate support* 

The Clearinghouse spokesperson brought the latest reports and facts 
on this issue to Iowa through a brief meeting with the* already 
supportive Governor, key legislators and the Senate Energy Committee 
itself • She lent her perspective and enthusiasm to one of the monthly 
.meetings of lowans for Returnable Beverage Containers. 

In October of 1977, a Bottle Bill stripped of the industry-supported 
"litter tax" provision gained the support .of the Senate Energy 
Committee. The Bottle Bill would then be debated when the Legis- 
lature reconvened the following January. 

The grassroots trips continued until that time and a newsletter was 
mailed to a quickly growing mailing list of Bottle Bill supporters 
to keep them informed. ^ 

In December of 1977, industry sources revealed to CARG that thQ ^ 
Bottle Bill opposition, then referring to themselves as the "Citi- 
zens Committee to Eliminate Litter in Iowa," was planning a highly-- 
financed media blitz to be commenced immediately prior to Christmas 
running through the early weeks of the coining session of the Iowa 
Legislature. The media effort was a desperate, last-minute campaign 
aimed at misleading and confusing the public. It was obviously 
based upon similar media efforts used by the opposition in other 
states where the battle had been close. 

The media campaign included radio and television spots, as well as 
advertisements in the print media, aimed at convincing citizens 
to write their legislators and urge them to vote against the bill. 

CARG took a number of steps to try to counteract the campaign. Just 
a couple of .days before the campaign was to begin, CARG organized a 
press conference which revealed the forthcoming media campaign, gave 
out sample scripts which it had obtained through its sources, and 
countered the misleading statements made in the advertisements with 
information from official documents and reports. The CARG spokes- 
person was accompanied by the prominent banket act^ive in the 
coalition, and an official from the Iowa Department of Environ- 
mental Quality. This was designed to increase the credibility and 
coverage of the news event. It was widely tovered . 

CARG wrpte the major braodcasters of Iowa and gently reminded them 
of their obligations under the Fairness Doctrine. Those obligations 
for broadcasters regulated by the Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC) include adequately airing the various sides of a controversial 
issue. \^en one side of a controversial issue purchases air-time 
from a given broadcaster, that broadcaster must, in sottiC fashion, 
present the other view. 

CARG inexpensively made its own broadcast s|3ots, made them available 
to the media and eventually received hundreds of free ads, numerous 



interviews and invitations to some or cne most wexx-waucntiu ciuu 
listened-to talk shows in the state. As an example, the most 
powerful radio station in Iowa gave to CARG, at no cost, a number 
of spots equal to that purchased by the '^Citizens Committee to 
Eliminate Litter." This particular utilization of the Fairness 
Doctrine, gave Bottle' Bill supports over $3,000 of free radio time. 

By mid- January, the Bottle Bill was the talk of Iowa. The issue 
had reached its peak of prominence. Most Bottle Bill supporters 
agreed that the desperate industry media blitz had backfired. 

The momentum was manifested when the Iowa Senate passed the Bottle 
Bill a 39 to 11 vote in early February of 1978. The CARG lobby- 
ist continued to alert the members of lowans for Returnable Beverage 
Containers of le'gislative progress and of legislators who still 
needed to hear from them. (Since the Senate and House versions of 
the bill were different, the process continued until the two houses 
finally came to agreement.) 

In the spring, the Governor held ^one of the largest bill-signing 
ceremonies in the history of Iowa. Many coalition group leaders, 
were invited to the event. A number of these groups, still tasting 
victory, are anxious for another successful environmental victory . 
this coming year. 

There are many factors that contributed to the emergence of Iowa's Bottl 
Bill. Politically, liberals and conservatives, farmers and city folk. 
Democrats and Republicans supporto ^ ' he Bottle Bill. Individual 
legislators, the leading daily nc; per of the state, and the 
Governor all deserve credit for stauding united in their support for 
this legislation. 

But the greatest credit should go to the citizen movement of Iowa. 
Through the coalition, the will of the majority of lowans was effec- 
tively made known to their elected representatives and contributed 
to the overwhelming defeat of the formidable special interest groups 
opposing the legislation. 

The Bottle Bill is an idea whose time has come. The Iowa Legis- 
lature has passed the measure and the people will make it work. 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF HOLIDAY ISLE 

by Jean Smith and David E. LaHart* 



As a nation of "joiners/' Americans soiiietimes get . the idea it takes 
an organization to n^ke things happen. This case study, however,^ 
does not record the efforts of any identifiable group. It follows 
the efforts of a student and her ecology class at Ft. v:^lton Beach , \ 
(Florida}^ High School. The story shows what a motivated le^-o ear- 
old with - a sense of purpose and stubbornness can accomplish . ,,jjean 
smith is now a sophomore at ^Okaloosa-Walton Junior ' College — and 
continuing her fight for Holiday Isle. If environmental educators 
can continue to impact students , we can look forward to a new gene- 
ration of doers . 



Suddenly a great swavm of birds rose up just ahead of us. Terns. 
They hovered overhead^ lohite specks against the azure sky ^ sometimes 
diving down toward us. Their defei^ive behavior inSi^cated it wa^^.^ 
nesting time. We quickly retreated to an area outside their home' 
range and watched with binoculars Later ^ as wp. walk pA hack to our* 
car^ talking excitedly about our discovery^ we noticed ' the back of 
a nearby billboard. With a tinge of alarm ^ we quickened our steps 
to read it. The sign announced this area was going- 'to be. th^ site 
of .a new restaurant and r:ari>m. We knew our terns wer&'\enddngered 
^tJirpughout their range^ but would they vanish ^from yhere^ Holid.aul ^ : 
Isle?] How could we possibly prevent the destruction 'of.:.this'nesV^.g 
ground? . Thic question was to lead us through local j« county state 
governmfmtj and finer. I y to the United States Cqrigret's^ 



An Environmental Description 



Holiday Isle is. located on Florida's panhandle about 50 miles east 
of Pensacola, near Destin.. The Isle lies in the Coastal Plain and 
is underlain by beds of sand, silt, limestone, and clay that dip 
gently seaward. Most of these sediments were deposited during 
periods of marine inundation. The most distinctive surfaces are 
the Pleistocene marine terraces composed of fine to coarse light- 
colored sand, extending to a depth of up to 100 feet. Because the 
sand is 99 percent quartz, it is very white. 

On Holiday Isle, the fury of the sea meets the land and its biologi- 
cal communities with an endless pressure for change. Sand is 



*Afs. Smith is a student at Okaloosa-Walton Junior College and the . 
winner of tbS^ 1977 Youth Conservationist Award frdni the ^Florida Wild^ 
life Federation for her continuing efforts on behalf of Holiday Isle; 
Dr. LaHart is the Director ^^ofEnvironntantal Services , a Florida-based 
consulting firm (Tallahassee 3230^1) , and a self-proclaimed eco- freak. 
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continually moving. As the wind blows across the island, sand catches 
on the plants and dunes are builS. The endangered sea oat is one of 
the. connnon plants helping the dunes grow larger. Its extensive root 
system works to hold the dunes in place while the flowering tops 
catch the windblown sand, forming the^natural dunes that protect 

Holiday Isle against storm tides. - . 

On a dear, windy day, the sea oats ' leaves can be seen glistening 
in the sunlight. Salt spray- is constantly wetting everything. Only 
plants that can withstand the salt concentrations of sea water, 
survive. In addition to sea oats,, several other plants live in 
the dunes. Panic grass, cord grass, sand pea, and water dollar are 
just a few.* Several species of succulent plants grow on the slope 
of the dune facing the beach. Insects, sucji as scavenger beetles, 
are common in this upper beach area and feed on dead material brought 
ashofe by the tides. 

A varied animal population strives to make their home on the drifting 
dunes. Animals typical of this Gulf beach community have become 
adapted in structure, physiology, life cycle, and behavior patterns. 
• The environmental stresses are so great , that only a few .animals are 
able to succeed in these difficult surroundings. The sand dollar, 
-gray auger, coquina clam, and lettered olive arc a^ few of the shelled 
animals found here. Several Crustaceans like the mole shrimp, ghost 
crab, speckled crab, and mole craB also live here. Sources of food 
include plankton, organic film, and th<^ multitudes of macroscopic 
> animals and plants found on and among the sand ijrains. 

Many species af birds are found on Holiday Isle. .Some of the Tj)6re 
common ones are the Eastern Willet, the Sanderling, and the Laughing 
Gull. The threatened Least Tern, the endangered Cuban Snowy Plover, ' 
\and the Blqick Skimmer are kncwn to nest here, ■ The Least Tern is in 
the gull^family, but is generally smaller and more graceful than 
gulls. Their white foreheads, delicately sculpted yellow beak?., and 
legs make a beautiful picture as they hunt along the shoreline. They 

. swoop, hover,' occasionally plunge, but only rarely land on the vaedr/, 
when they hunt. Terns are gregarious ne^sters and a .jingle square yard 
ef nesting turf ir.;»yvSupport thr.:e pairs. The Cu:-ia Snowy Plover, also 
a common neister, has a somewhat plunip body and pigeon-like bill, 
which is surptir»ing for a wading-type of bird. Holiday Isle is an 
Ideal exanple of the varying; habitata in which th^j Plover thrives. 
They inhabit beachop, Hiud fi^its, and grar.^y fields. The ponds of ^ 
the western end of the Isle are surrounded by mud flaits and a grassy 

.... field.' ' ^ ■v'^ ■ ' . 

The Black Skinner also nc^?f^v on Holiday Isle. The Skimmer' s bill i 
' its most striking; character i.%tlc. It is red with a black tip and . 
protruding lover biH\ Like most «hore birds, th'. Skimmer can be 
seen. .RlidinR over ih^w.^trr in. search pf, food earlv In j^he yrnJ.ng:^ ... 
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Tie Yi!if«^ ^imper'<^ nt'.s?:lng habits aire quitfe simtlair, \, 

Ail W$l Ift^ wl.thV^on^,-^^^0S <iover and the many bro^qnv^heHs 
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that are characteristic of the area. The nests are simple indenta- 
tions in the beach. Holiday Isle provides an uncommon blend of 
feeding and nesting habitat for these beautiful forms of life— life 
that represents a freedom humankind has admired for eons. 

Holiday (tsTr-is changing. The patterns of coastal islands are con-- 
stantly b'^ing remolded by ocean fqa^es. .>These forces have been 
respected, even worshipped by somej^ltures . Accretion and erosion 
are -he major ocean forces acting pon the Isle. : Accretion is the 
gain in land over a period of time' and erosion is the loss of land. 
The shoreline of Holiday Isle has ^experienced both accretion and 
erosion. Historically , the Isle was the part of Santa Rosa Island 
referred to as Norriego Point in the 1386 topographical survey. 
This survey depicts a pass a few hundred feet east of Its present 
location. This new pass (East Pass) was forged by a hurricane in 
April, 1928. Construction of jetties on the east and west sides of 
East Pass arid dredging operations by theUnited States Army Corps 
of Engineers have worked to keep this pass open. Prior to jetc> 
construction, East Pass had two major channels on either side of 
a sedimentation island. 

Since construction of the jetties, the beach area has increased 
considerably. This growth has occurred mainly on the Eastern beach, 
where the sedimentation island joined the mainland. The joining 
:. occurred because of the j etties * construction and dredging opera- 
tions of the Corps (8). 

This beach growth is ap|)arent when the present area is contrasted 
with its size before the jetties. A preliminary project map pre-- 
pared by the Corps, shows that the land from north to south was 
1200 feet wide in 1961. Today it has.grown to just' over 2000. feet. 

In an attempt to preserve this nesting area, we wrote several letters. 
Agencies such as the Envi rcn:7:ental Protection Agency , Florida Depart- 
ment of ^:atural Resources, and' the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission were the main thrust of our correspondence. We also 
contacted our ehr>ctcd representatives , mainly to ma;:c them aware of 
the Holiday Isle issue. We then conducted a telephone ^sarvey of 
local residents; . Soventy-elght percent of those contacted were 

. opposed to further dovolophent on Holiday Isle f^V . It became more 
'appar^cnt that the tiajor factor blocking the est.rolishment of the pre- 
serve was the question of ownership. We talked with our ecology 
teacher, Margaret Privcttc, and asked her where we mxght^^nd infor- 
mation about ownerr>hip. She siuggosted records at the coui^y court-- 

\ house. As we dug' ^ieepcr into, the courThause files,, we saw that we 
woiid need sv^fTcono to help us intcrpror: the confusing and many times 

[ . conflicting jiiml.^ I e of xnfor^:itipn we hittd. found . j ' 
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coycrcd pt piece of land 'Ousted on th6 tax rolls as helongingf^to the. 
^tatB af Florida. ' It was thtac upars later that wch:malized 



St^te c^f Florida. It ^ was thtac ^\ 

importiince meaning of th^s di\^f;riptxon.^ An Okaloosa County, ^v. 
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CoLissioner, Mike mtcheir, attended this meeting and kindly oJl^red 
his assistance with county government. Through meeting with Mitchell 
and various newspersons, the story behind the jumbled information 
began to unfold. 

Land Swapping and Horse Tradin g and Politics 

Holiday Isle was a part of Santa Rosa Island, until April, 1928, when 
East Pass was formed, separating Holiday Isle and Santa Rosa Island. 
. S^nta Rosa Island was federally owned until 1927, when the government 
offered to the three counties bordering Santa Rosa Island the oppor- , 
tunity to purchase those portions lying south of the existing county 
.boundaries. Santa Rosa and Okaloosa turned the offer ^owr. and 
'Escambia County purchased the entire Island. In May 194, , Escambxa 
County agreed to sell Okaloosa County that^portion °fthe island 
.Including Holiday Isle, south of Okaloosa boundaries for $10,000 U) • 

Even before that purchase was finalized. United States ^^^^^^fH^^l 
Robert Slkes of Florida introduced legislation transferring 875 acres 
of the land to the county for public recreation'' with an automatic 
reversion to the U.S. government if a "recreation-only" clause were 
violated. The bill (H.R. 3735) was passed by the 80th Congress. 

In 1953, the Okaloosa Island Authority^ was formed to manage this newly 
acquired land. In 1955, the Authority agreed to lease Holiday Isle to 
a Seal investor to develop an amusement park. The 99-year lease sold 
?or $100. This action outraged local residents who expected the. land 
to become a public park. The investor ignored the public and imme- 
dlatfly sold'the lease for 60 of the acres to C.B. . development 
Corporation for 560,000. C.B.S. was Incorporated in 1957 with 
Representative S ike;, former state House President Newman Brackm, 
and Ben H. Cox, as principals. 

On October 23, 1962, Sikes Introduced a bill (H.R.- 7932) that deleted 
?Se reversion clause and the key words "for recreational purposes 
only" from the original legislation. This opened the ■ 
commerdial developccnC of Holiday Isle, free of any possibility t..e 
land might revert to the government. 

Between 19.58 and I!arch 19, 1974., C.B.S. Corporation reported gross 
receipts of $1,957,914.5.7 froz, c!> volopn>enc activities on its 60 acres 
oHrdperty. Slkes has denied expecting or roc olvlng, benefits as a 
result of his two bills af f.-ctim. the property and has emphatically 
dented anv conflict of interest, (2), In, 1976 however, Slkes was 
reprlnandk' by Ms f.Uow .on.,re....n for conflict of 1"^-^^^' 
daj isle was just ono of the fa-.,r;ars. leading to ^.^^f ^^Pj^^' " s 
W 1972 C B. S. Corporation dissolved am- transferredils assets _ 

" ^A^palr of easeme^^s granting, the ?orp^ of ^^R^^^^^^- Yr^?.,.d 
. buSp spoils from X^odpinR operations in the East, ^-^^J'-'^^f - 
■'Wstlons about t^-emmpt land. An easement ^ limited-use penn.iS' 
S CO use property <f^rNspecif ic. such as sewers, electric power , 
and water liles. In -th^l? X^««^» cHe Army engineers were permitted . 
>(^i.^.icpbg;i5t^'spdl^^ 
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The Corps had been dredging the pass for several years, clearing away 
deposits left by the sea. l^en a private lease was acquired by 
C.B.S. in 1958, the 'Corps had to obtain an easement to continue pump- 
ing its spoils onto Holiday Isle. This first agreement allowed useof 
public park at the extreme western tip. Then in 1967, the Corps and 
C.B.S. Corporation signed another deed containing a "perceptual' ease- 
ment". This easement was an open-ended and unlimited granting of 
permission tp pump spoil on privately leased land;, ^ The document 
allowed the construction of the j etties, which led to buildups of 
sand, greatly expanding the area of Holiday Isle. That deed, signed 
on September 19, 1967, was never filed or recorded. Nevertheless, 
for the next six years, the Corps carried on its dredging operations. 
The spoil-pumping further increased the ares of the property. 

In June, 1973, a new easement appeared, was signed, and recorded. A 
major difference between this and the previous document is the shrink- 
ing of the "perpetual easement" from 64 acres to about 7 and allowed 
a majority of the old spoil areas to revert to the previous o^mers 
on a specific date or when the spoil reached 16 feet above sea level. 

Leases on the property built by the spoil and no'^longer under the easement 
were promptly sold. ^ Two banks held leases as collateral on loans. The 
First' National Bankof Miami held id $1,875 million mortgage on about 37 
acres while the Citizen;- and People^ Nation^ Bank of Pensacola held 
a $181, boo mortgage ta ancrher. In spite of the mortgagCis and the 
new easement, thci land wai listed ou/the tax rolls as belonging to 
the U.S. Government and, thi.j, exempt from more than $25,000 in taxes 
each year* 

Two more parcels of property were lisced on the tax rolls as county 
property but the land rocr :f2 Inriicate they, too, were privately 
owned. These parcels v;ere described ari easements for access to the 
Gulf. '>':c i.ind records indicate: that the easeiRents belonged either 
to the dissolved C.B.S. Corpors-^\i,on or the I^Thite Sands Developttient 
Corporation. The taxes, if le/ied, would have totaled more than 
$1100 per year. ^ 

By this time, je media u bccor--^^.j -interested . and state 

newspapers we r':' ^'ontc.-tirq .vr ' >r infoxir^.r:ion -and ler.,£^. >:a,r.s n^edia 
/reportezs t/^.vi.^cd and ask:-'! qa :or;s. Wo had biiijt rolid case 
with a fc-;r?/:.^cir^:/ of facts tb-- >a:.' colla?:-pz ^"^^^ .'d'd k^t. ; pies 
of ev'ijzyth.in^} . "-''O ^iinitcj/' -thi- i^:ogram, did story al:>ut 

Reprcsenta :-jkcs and fi::ld.,:i: Isl*/ lecan^} r.ation.a: r.ews . h^hen the 

New York Ti ^:x^s c-cf/ ror. ,i 1 1 ; about Siko^i , hxr. consi.it .^ents ocgax\ to ■ 
rcsen t "out IHaC' ** .^n-^er *"ere;:rreii .id Sikcs qjlSxI^j won c^.cction to hi'^ 
18th term. v:': " afraid_.t:hc x.crns and the skirrniors ^^nd' the pl^ve^.. 

wduld be bal ldGzr d ..^wdu . 

Thfi: State Step- in . ' /\ 

In May^ 1975, the Okaloo^ » Island ^Authcrity, ^the-tJouuty Tax Assessor, 
and theSState ui Fiariia Idtinched" invesstigatjfons to clarify t|ie owner-- 
ship 9f hxfi spoil puiaped up by rhc Cls^irps andj the legitimacy of tax- 
exempt stttttm fo^ priva?:ely-ler»se4 laiid ! co\:ei^ed by government 
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easements (5). As'a result of these investigations, the Florida Di^part- 
ment of Natural Resources laid claim to several secuions of Holiday 
Isle. These sections iTtcluded the land east of r ■ -?ast jetty and 
approaching *-hp new development, Jetty East Cond; urns, bottomlands 
to two lakes, accreted beach areas, and the land Ignated as a park. 
The 37 acres of land eastward of the' jetty were t jame acreage that 
had a $1,875 million mortgage (6) .• 

Tho ids was turning. Officials in the Florida capital were aware of 
the u.aiijpvlations and deals that had been made and were taking steps 
to reverse the pirating of public lands. local newspaper joyously 
announced "State Lays Claim to Holiday Isle." We had a party to 
celebrate. How naive'. The politicians wepe working while we cele- 
brated and six months later we were hit in the face with the return- 
ing tide of political power. > . 

We learned from "an informed source" that the Department of Natural 
__:^esources would reverse its stand "and recommend that the Sta:te of 
Florida relinquish any claim it had to Holiday Isle. The Depart- 
ment wWld make its request to the Governor and Cabinet; Undoubtedly, 
\^ some of the Cabinet members had been contacted; political favors were 

i being collected. Local politicians favorable to our viewsx.were con- 

A • tacted and asked to "get to" Florida's Cafelhet officers, i-failgrams 

and letters began to pile up on officials' desks. Constat ion, 
organizations, includii(g the Florida Wildlife Federation, were 
enlisted in our campaign to prevent a tragic loss. And when the 
Department mde its recommendation, our lobbying efforts were success- 
■ ful. Attorney General Robert Shevin asked for a six-month delay and 
ordered the Department to continue its research; and, if they found 
private investors indeed owned the land, to find a way of purchasing 
it for public use. Tlie "General" proposed the use of recreational 
'or Enviroiincntally-Endangered Lands Acquisition funds. Since then, 
the r-tpartment has reannounced the state's claim to sections of 
Hoi-: • Isle (9). Their claim in June, 1978, included the two lake 
bot! Che undisputed park land, and the lands seaward of the 

wester.imost pond (10). 

The state's claim is based ou several points. The support for thei^: 
bottom lands claim comes f ro :■. rhc Subtr.erged Lands Act of 1953, which 
says the state ou-ns all lancls keiow Mie mean high water mark for 
three leagues into the Gulf of Mexico. State claims to the lands 
seaward of the west pond are due to accretion to the sedimentation 
island, joining it to the mainland of 1 to! .day Isle. In the case of 
accretion, new lands belonged to the upland ovner; With Ho! idar Isle, 
the upland ownc-r appears to be the State o£ Florida because <h3 
sedimentation island etr.erged in the middle of the Kast Pass. 

Natural Re5ourCes"v;,August,, 1977, claim and Cheir June, 1978 cjaim. 
' ihe more recetit claYtn fails to.include the lands east of .the east ; 
"jetty (.tfffe moftgagea land). Florida Statute 161;051 States that . v 
property, accteted -because -of the presence- of a jet.ty or any- other 
type p'f protective structure 'is the- property of thpg^r who installed 
. it. This! land should also belong to the istate. 



Thds Issue is far from being resolved. Attorney General Shevin 
speculates that the Department oi Natural Resources and the investors, 
will settle their dispute by the consolidation of state holdings. 
The investors are anxious to*^ settle out 'of court and the Department 
wants to resolve the ownership question before presenting Holiday / 
Isle to the Cabinet a second time CUX^Vnien the state consolidates . 
its craim, it will have the oppartunity^^preserve a very uncoiranon 
and beautiful piece of land— Holiday Isle. / 

The education gained through our involvernent is equal to the impor- 
tance of our involvement. We h&ve mnag^d to keep this issue before 
the public and state officials. In doing, this, we have given Holiday 
Isle a chance to continue as an unspoiled, critical area of land. 
To keep Holiday Isle before the public, we have worked with the media: 
To keep this issue before state officials, we attended meetings, wrote 
letters,^ and met with many bureaucrats^ These activities have pro- 
vided an unequaled education. rnvol^einent is the best teacher of 
all. Our actions have combined to creeit^ within us the belief tha 
we must not stand by and helplessly watch the destruction of our 
surroundings. Hard, work, tenacity r ^^d knowing ^ou^ can make a 
difference will savo Holiday Isle and our environment. ' 
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THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS IN GREEN BAY 



by Cora Stencil* 



If anybody "invented" modern environmental education , it ^wastl^e League 
of Women Voterr,.. So early as 1956 , LWV selected as a national studii 
item "conservation," comprising water quality , air quality , and solid 
waste management The topic was restyled as "environmental quality" \ 
in the 1960s. More recently have come related national study it ems J 
on human resources r international relations , land, use, and energy. ^ 
This is a case study of what those national study items translate into 
at the local and state levels, told by an exponent of "the four 'cztee^' 
educate, participate, legislate, administrate." 

The main purpose of the League of Women Voters (U^) is to encourage- 
citizen participation in government. We are organized on a local, ^ 
state and national level to study issues and make* our findings avail- 
able to all citizens to help them become informed and. to better under- 
stand the many complex issues before them. 

: Since this particular paper is aimed at Public Involvement in Environ- 
mental Policy, ;this report deals with what the League refers to as 
Natural Resources . 

We began this item in 1956, and in the late 60s renamed it Environmen- 
tal Quality. This past year we went back to the first title. We do 
lap over into other study items, such as Human Resources and Inter- 
national 'Relations . All three of these are known as "National Study 
items," which means all Leagues throughout the country participate at 
both local and ^^.tate. lev Is . Many publications are supplied to us , 



""firs. Stencil, Grgen Bay, Wl 54302, has been active in the Environmental 
field sinco\1960 'on a local , state and national level with the League 
of Womn Voters, Fedt^ration of. Woman's tlubs, Audubon Society, 4-H, 
Scouts and other youili groups. She serves as a citizen appointee to 
the Brown County Plannirn dorrvnissjon, the Brdwn County Park Commission, 
the l^i scons in r P>lJijtion Advisory Committee, the Citxzeh's Advisory^ 
Committee to Wisa:- -:.in' r: goastal Management Program and to the ^\OX ^ \ 
Valley Water ■Qu^U ty Planning Agency (208 Progran) . Mrs ^ Stencil^ is 
often referred to 'as Creen Bay*s Prof essional Vol unteer and has receive^ 
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researched and written by a professional staff employed by LWV in our 
Washington office. On the state level, ^st^udies are also conducted by 
League volunteers and some very good publications are available to 
lieinbers at cost, usually one dollar or less, ^^e ; local Leagues con- 
duct public meetings these publications are\available to the public 
at that same cost; we provide free copies to libraries, units of 
government, planning agencies and the like. A list of publications 
available can fae obtained by writing the state office at 433 W. Wash-, 
iington, Madison,;^WI 53703, or from other local leagues. 

Under Natural Resources, we deal with Water Quality, Air Quality, • 
and Solid Waste Management. Lands Use and Energy are separate items 
since they require so much work and attention. We share committee 
people;- for continuity . Our target audience is persons of voting age 
with special emphasis on those in decision-making roles; elected , 
officials and agency personnel. We do have some programs for youth: 
for Girl and Boy Scouts, 4-H and the like. 
/ • . 

We decide on National Study items at each National convention. 
State Study items at the State conventions, and Local Study items at 
the local annual meeting. These are recommended by members^ through a 
process that moves up from "grassroots" abc&t six months prior to the 
convention. Items are t^^ell-publicized; those receiving the most 
supjjort are placed before the assembly -for vote. 

The latest National Natural Resource item was adopted in 1^70— Solid 
Waste Management. A time table was set aiming at member agreement in 
three years. UTV local leagues formed committees to gather local 
information. Meanwhile, National LWV developed a Committee Guide- 
six pages of what awd how to start National staff put out a number^ 
of publications, working with vaaripus levels of government and agencies 
with experience. Committees met bi-weekly for reading assignments and 
sharing of reports. Unit '^rneetings were held to inform the general 
membership. General meetings ^ppefv "to the public were arranged. 

When the idea of chasing the local ^'Murnp" filtered dovm from. Madison, 
many League iiiembers were asked to servxi wi^th' local government study 
groups to share chcir knowledge!' were asked to help arrange public, 
informational meetings. TMs is all voluntary wqjk.. 

The U.S. Department of Interior, as well as fhe U.S. Environmental 
Protection Ar.ency, recognized the .value of du'r 'fef forts and each 
arranged a two-day seminar on Solid V/aste Management, selecting 
one League mem^)er from each state to attend- I w^^ Ciscsen from 
Wisconsin and traveled co Washingtpn to iearn what vas working and 
where — then to return hone arid press for a pror.n'^^n^ ^>1o.re meetings 

of fli^i^, we . reached member. agreement by April 197>. . • V v 

We tentJWe^toyr^efforts' both -lacall]f'and with th^'^state Legislature; 
-r^iobbying 9ur position. Dumps^ ai\d" open 't>uming cteased, bufr, we wpuld 
have uked to see more source ^reduction' of ^^-aste as well, as rccyciltog, 
^8o pur success ^as not complete. We are retaining this study and 
wlXfl continue to press fdr tbis.^ ' ' , ^ 

/ - f ; ' 



About three years ago money was made available by the Environmental 
Protection Agency. Leagues were asked to compete by writing up a 
proposal for public participation in -Section 208 (area-wide approach 
to Improving the water quality of a river) of P.L. 92-500, the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act Amendments of 1972. Twenty 
Leagues would receive $3300 each for work to be done over a nine- 
.month period. . 

The six Leagues in the Fox RiveiT Valley jCOshkpsh, Ripon, Neenah- 
Menesha, Fond du Lac, Appleton and Greater Green Bay), have had a 
long record of water quality study and action. Generations of 
wastes from one of the world's greatest concentrations of paper 
mills and heavy runoffs . from roads , farms and housing developments « 
dangerously polluted the Fox River-Winnebago watershed. Members 
were certain that areawide land use and sewage treatment planning 
was the only way to go for the five-county watershed. 

When hearings were announced on a possible 208 designation, within 
a few months Leagues geared up for coordinated action. I wrote and 
circulated a statement; members agreed and testified at hearings in 
Oshkosh and Green Bay. The 208 planning was approved and a grant_ 
established. The Fox- Valley Water Quality Planning Agency (FV\*7GPA) 
was set up to manage the program. 

Section 101(e) of the Water Lav requires public participation. ' I 
wrote to l-he Just-appointed planning agency director recommending 
several area League members. Three were appointed to the Citizens 
Advisory Committee to the Agency. 

Becaui^e of our earlier involvement, I wrote a. proposal and received 
one of the 20 grants. 

My first step was to form a committee' with .two members from each of 
the six Valley Leagues. We met and set up a budget and work time 
table'. VJp worked with the Regional. Planning Agencies and the Fox 
Valley Water Quality Planning Agency to gather information, We^ 
developed a slide presentation following the river to show sources 
of point and non-point pollution. V/e were able to obtain many 
slides usint> infra-red phc l.ography to show polluted points in the 
water. We prepared a brochure telling; what 208 was and what it was 
intended to do in very basic laniuia^isjj 10,000 w15T\e used. We decided 
to go to already or-anir.ed ^:roups ar\d in five nontUs appeared with 
our slides before 33 clvic .and governmental groirps . We attended 
three state conventions, with our slide^ and display, in the Green 
Bay area. ; . ^ 

• hour TV prof. .im/ with i^id f rom FVI^/QPA'. -The Oshkos^ .and >ond tfuLac- • 
Xcagues^botu nl ..nn'ed everiinp, meetings In.^waterfront; parks t^at were' 
yei¥ &t' tended.. .These Leagues also worked uith\a yeQ\Os^^;;pa^eT and 
enclosed '6ur brochure cd' be deiivared to: every home; around Lake^^ — r, 

'-,'''*! ' ' \ ' " 1 ' \^ > ^ ' * V. ' * 

*W<| also worked with* the 208 Section nf i,he Wisconsin Depart^re^^ of . 
NatUtai S^sources^i at Ridi^on to s-et up a lighted di^pli^y to.^e^^ed? 
in.bank^', shopping centers, fatrs^, .etc.. This is siill in me. ' 



Another unusual program was developed with the National Izaak Walton 
League. High school, seniors were bused to the Fox River, one group 
in the morning at onK^i^e/ ap</ther in the afternoon at another site, 
to do water testing andi^lated activities to raise their conscious- 
"^ness as to the river condition and the surrounding land use.. We all 
met later in the day to discuss our findings and make suggestions for 
improvement. We did this oh two days— two workshops in Oshkosh, two 
workshops in Green Bay. 

Our program was judged as dne of the best, having reached ove?: 6000 
people of varied ages and interests. We were written up in the 
League's National Voter and recognized by National Wildlife Federa- 
tion. 

Not all action is of a national scope,. A me nib er who has a desire to 
study a local Natural Resource issue may bring her or his idea to the 
local League at program planning time. If .enough interest is expressed, 
• the board of directors will approve it and the issue will be |)rought to 
the annual meeting for discussion. If passed, the item is adopted. 

Again a committee is formed and timetable 3et for member agreement. 
After study, unit, and general meetings, a -number of q^uestions are . 
put to the members to agree, disagree or modify. The result becomes 
our position and the committee then lobbies the city council, county 
board or whomever to advance the League position.^ This process 
usually takes about two years of study and preparation — perhaps a 
long time, but it provides a complete, factual package for any person 
interested. \^ 

The Greater Green Bay League has completed such a Study on a Safe and 
Adenylate Drinking Water Supply for this T6~date, many people 

do not agree with our findings—that axfrisis is ten years or less 
away. We continue to keep informed anB present our program when 
invited. We have some very good support and time will tell. 

Funds for these studies are ?;ecured from membership dues and from a 
finance drive wc make each year. We also pay to support the state 
and national Leagues rhroup^h this method. 

If 

In assessing the years T have worked in Natural Resources, both as <\ 
League memlun and with the Women's Club of Green Bay, T ^ 've found 
that there is much a private c iti7.cn 'can do. /It is ir. .vi^r to get 
into the action early a:nd stress the four "^tes"--'-educa . tici- 

pate, legislate, and adalnir-t rnte— all the while Iteeping your sense ^ 
o of humor and humility. People relate easily to t.:.at kind of person. 
That formala^ has tr^ide me rich, not TOney-wise, but. in friends. Miny 

.'.i.jiri. '" 1 .. I . ' f' li ' . ^ ' ' ' J / ^ ' . ^ ^-"'■ "" ^ 

=^ ■ won :many fiiie tate. and nat ibnal awards^ a^^^^ V 

■ cJf the U;;S v Environmental Protection 'Agfency . ' ;:Bu: bast of *^11 is the . 

fefellng that yoti have contributod tp help imke a i;^tt(^r place fo^r'^ -;- 
jpebpie- to li-^^e . ^ ' ^ '■'-•■\' . ■' 
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THE YOUTH ENVIRONMENTAL SOCIETY 

by Daniel J. Van Abs* 



In case you're wondering where all the Earth-Day flowers have gone, 
here is one answer. Conceived and developed by high school and 
college students in the state of New Jersey in the first flush of 
the environmental movement, the Youth Environmental Society is, 
still going strong'^ pledged "to work, primarily through youth, 
toward making, all citizens knowledgeable about their environment 
and helping them use this kncxfledge in creating a better community, 
state, and world for themselves and future generations." In this 
frank report, we get an inside look at the joys and traumas of 
voluntary environmental education. 

Philosophy and Purpose 

The Youth Environmental Society (YES) is an organization conceived 
and developed by high school and college students in the State of New 
Jersey. Of the state's more than 200 environmental organizations, 
YES is unique: a statewide, youth-oriented effort that encourages 
student participation in the environmental moveient and assists them 
In their activist projects. Our purpose is "to work, primarily through 
youth, toward making all citizens - knowledgeable about their environment 
and helping them use this knowledge in creating a better community, 
state and world for themselves and future generations.' YES is a 
rallying point, an outreach program and a means of communication for 
New Jersey's student activists. 

The basic ideas behind YES were developed from 1970 to 19 76", when we 
Incorporated. Although our scope and programs have changed over time, 
our basic reason for exisciny remained constant. Students, thougii 
they were the impetus behind many environinental activities in New 
'jersey during the early '70s, have never found a comfortable role .in 
the activiti(*s of the state's predominantly non-student organizations. 
Student groups lack the resources, information, inter-organizational 
cooperation and mobility so necessary for .effective activism. Few. 
non-student groups take rcore than a passing interest in helplnR 
student e; orts succeed. Also, student groups suffer from an insta- 
bility cauisei bv the graduation of their r.ost experinnced members, 
this Instabiliuy can be greatlv offset by the existence of an adviser 
^.^1^^- ^.f^rv. ^i^^. i^'r ^Pi ^-iM'"""*^ ^^^^ ^^-^'''^r ""^^^ adviser ^gi.^v be an 
interested and knowle^dgeabie teacher, ox Ir, may oe, an oigani^anion^ 



A 



,*MT. van Abs is. a 'founding member' of th^^ Youth Environment :1 ^^d^&ty , P.h. ^ : 
. ,Bo'x 1127 ,\few Brunswick, NJ 0"'>03, and ^ctwd &s the Orcf,iiniz0tlori^?'^firsi • | 
iiss'istant Director in 1978. Ho 2s cvrr^^nfly attending the State \ ' 
University of New h'otH-rollO'j'- ot Er.vi ■"'-nmehtal Science and Fore^tnj , 
' in boctpral Progrdm of t..j Li-jd'Jtt^ Program -in Ejivironmental Science. 
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YES tries to fill the roles that could be filled by the state's many 
organizations and that should be filled by teachers and professors. 



History 

I'he evolution of YES, both in philosophy and practical organization, 
reflects a broadening of its founders' horizons as they progressed 
through higli school, college and -beyond. Over an eight-yeav ^eriod, 
YES has expanded both in geographical area covered and range ok * 
services envisioned. 

To be absolutely correct, the idea for a statewide, student environ- 
mental organization occurred in many places over many years, but YES 
evolved most directly from the work of high school students in Camden 
County, near Pkladelphia,. from 1970 through 1972. These students, 
representing a dozen high school ecology clubs, formed a coalition 
called the Ecological Communications Center (ECC) . They hoped to 
increase individual and collective efforts among ^their groups by 
sharing information and ideas. The program continued successfully 
for two school years. VJhen several key leaders graduated, the students 
were forced to consider ending the project. This prompted the first 
expansion of our philosophy. A student environmental organization at 
Rutgers University in the City of Camden offered assistance to the ECC, 
with the hope of expanding to a tri-coujtty effort. In their only major 
project, students from two high schools and the university launched a 
major water conservation program that caught national attention. 
Although short in duration, the one-year alliance laid the basic 
groundwork for YES, which still places heavy emphasis on college- 
high school interactions. 

During 197A another major expansion of YES occurred, ^and the name of 
"Youth Environmental Society** first came into being. ' YES made the 
jump from local effort to statewide organization through the work of 
three founders, including Maurice Sampson (one of the original Camden 
students) and myself. By 1976, seven college organizations were 
involved directly, with ten high school efforts involved indirectly. 
Also in 1976, Sanpson and I co-authdred . Concept s lo i Youth Environ- 
mental Actio n in New Jersey, which outlined YES's reasons for beting, 
our envisioned*' pro y.rara , and a possible structure. The following 
year was spent '^-velopinc?. programs ' a::.: a core of college org-?nizac ions • 
.Until mid-1977^ VES was strictly voluntec>r. More than anything else, 
YF.S was a coalition' of college or)::ani;Mt lon.V, providing a iricans of 
communications ind a feeling; of unl ty. Our Board of Directors^ repre- 
senting the variotis regions of thfi state,' was. formesd 'duriJig,:1977. 



thrpif^^^t fh^\^^'-^t-^-^ i*^30| b.oth Maurice Samp^on^'^d i- graduated y ^^^^^^ ^ 
^troA ct^lle^e, givih^^. Y/:S the option <jf haiiir>g' tM^o founders as^ staff v ''-*'t1 
/memHers.^ llhc ftoard •^decided in f.^vo£ of a/fulX-clmS staff, ani Sa-^--*^ ' ^'-^ 
^wa^/namc^d Executive Duoccor/ S^tji he ^ttc( T wc^irkc^d as/ Vol un triers 
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while seeking grants from the Comprehensive Employment and Training; 
Administration (CETA) and foundations. 

Both arrived in late 1977. A foundation grant Supplied fuiids fof 
administrative and program costs. We hired a_ staff of five through 
a CETA Title VI Program, and embarked on a fu^l-and painful year. 
Without a doubt, the decisi-on to hire a staff forced dhanges m 
the structure and operations of YES that the organization was not 
yet^ready to bear. Die 1977-78 .school year saw Yes undergo a Pain- 
ful metamorphosis that b-oth threatened its destruction and cata- 
pulted it into statewide attention and a respect^ position among 
New Jersey environmental organizations. 



The Obstacle Course 



There were three major obstacles to the growth of our organization. ; 
Failure to deal' successfully urLth any of them would at -least stunt 
yes's growth, and might destroy it. . , 

I... ^ , 

Funding, either cash or -through in~kind services, ^^as essential. Ml 
volunteer efforts can survive on minimal funds, .but ma-jor organigg- 
tions require a sizeable and, importantly ,, stably financial oase. 

Success of our programs was also very important. Many groups have 
died because their programs fell behind the times or lacked audigndft^ 
appeal. \Gbod programs enhance an organization s opportunities f^r 
attracting funds, and a stable financial base gives the group the 
opportunity to innovate, to build upon its programming successes. 

For all of this to occur, we needed an administration capab-le of 
flexibility yet dedicated . to the. organization s goals. Such an 
administration, whether the Board, a professional clirector or both, 
realizes a need, to constantly update programs, capitalizes on^p^ogram 
successes. Is willing t6 cut its losses when necessary allows p^o- 
gram s-taff merrjjers the freedom they need to operate, emphasizes 
frugality and talnxMzes the expenditure of:sCaff time' and; tunds. ; 
programs' that do not advance the interests of the chrgariir.ation. 

Funding, pror,ram and administration: they account for the major por- 
tion o f any oV)?,ani::a"cian' s problems . Ulicn entered its first year 
with a fuU-rimc staff in Sflptembor of 1977,, we i^,,^ no funding, fgw - 
programs (we did have'md^v ideas, chouRh.).. and.. Vq^^ .little adinxnistra-. 
tive experience. Over tl^^ next year, we .ran. the obstacle course. 

• .i>ui xug ctic i^axi ol X i ''J'y . ■ > <^ -^vlf ■■Mf Utl ■ 
■■^kinjewfthat;': there- 



there were jmiij," p~rogr5(itt^ 
f>;f' / pQses -orice inciifev wa^ available, „ If* adt^niX^f tiVe^ proSlcias-^^^t* ' ,1 

•• our>r^o^a^ cto h'itl, a staff of -f^^ln N0ve^iber^^^^1,^^c,a4.fJ_ 

dpfirat-Wv-'frbta' Y£$'?'Stace fcoordiniatin&«Q/fic«'l^^ ' 
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As a Title VI program, the grant lasted for one year, supplying YES 
with the staff that we needed to put our ideas in: action. 

Also during September, David Brower, President of* Friends of the 
Earth, introduced us to Howard Quirk, Executive Director of the ^ 
Victoria Foundation*. In November, Victoria Foundation granted 
YES $10,000 for general costs, with a $10,000 challenge grant to 
be matched during 1978. With these funds and the MCCETA grant, 
YES started planning programs for the upcoming spring. 

Meanwhile, the advent of a full staff spotlighted our administrative 
inexperience. Other than Sampson and myself, none of the staff mem- 
bers had ever worked in the environmental fteld. CETA is a program 
for the underemployed ajid undertrained . Title VI workers often have 
degrees, but usually have little experience in their intendea field. 
Training became a priority, but our difficulties were compounded by 
personality conflicts and the hiring of staffs for two new YES-CETA 
projects in Essex and Atlantic Counties . Both new^ staff s exhibited 
the same problems" as our first.. Finally, in February, March and 
April, we learned how to cut our losses. Several people were fired 
and the structure' of YES was changed.. Previously, our structure was 



Proj ect 



Board of Directors 






Executive Director 


/ 










Project 



Project 



In March our structure became: 



Board of Directors 



\ Executive '^Director | 
I Assistant Director [ 



I 



PROJECTS 



Business Manager 



The Business Manager a^umed the organization' s financial chores and 
, the Assistant Director became responsible for the day-to-day opera- 
tions of all YES projects, leaving the Executive Director free for 



fimdraising, program planning and the overall management of the organ- 
*±zation. We have found this system to be- an excellent way to divide 
up the enormous antoimt of work that- the Executive Director once had 
to 'handle . ' 

Meanwhile, program staff members had 'developed and conducted several 
very success fu]L "programs . In February YES sponsored a Leadership 
Training "Seminar for collegiate activists. Over 30 students from 
eight colleges attended the two-day event and participated in work- 
shops that helped them identify ways' of organizing environmental 
activities on their campuses. The students concentrated on planning 
their organizations' activities for the spring. Some discussed 
programs, others planned fundraising activities while still others 
discussed ways of revitalizing their groups, changing their leader- 
ship structure and reaching the students on their campuses. The 
seminar \ss^ery successful, and has become a permanent program of 
the Youth Environmental ^Society. 

In April 1978, YES held its Second Annual Convention. Unlike the 
poorly publicized 1977 Convention, the 1978 Convention drew 120 
plus participants, who attended workshops,, viewed exhibits by New 
Jersey environmental "groups and listened intently to New Jersey s 
Energy Commissioner discuss our state's many energy problems. 

Our third success was our largest. On- May 3, 1978, approximately ten 
million people nationwide celebrated Sun Day, an Earth Day-style event 
that brought home the message that solar energy is available today for 
uses such as hot water and spaee heating. YES served as the New_ 
Jersey Sun Day Clearinghouse, supplying information to close to 50 
events to the press and public, helping people organize Sun Day pro- 
grams and distrxbuting^50,000 pieces >of information and paraphernalia, 
including calendars of events, buttons, tee-shirts and a follow-up 
newsletter. Our activities brought us accolades from the General 
Assembly of New Jersey, thp Commissioner of the New Jersey Department 
of Energy, the regional office of the United Auto Workers, Congress- 
men and many othfers, and a grant from the U.S. Department of Energy 
to support our solar energy education programs. Fittingly, the two 
largest programs in the state were planned and run by college students. 
For YES, this was proof that with the right resources students can be 
highly successful activists. 

- The spring of 1978 had' a /negative side, though. With Sun Day, the 
Convention, and our Atlai?tic and Essex County programs all running 
at full steam, our administration was hopelessly overloaded and our 

< finances were strained. td .the limit. We proved that our program.-, were 
sound and that we could operate the-n, successfully, but at a iprice. . 
Our staff was erfiausted ; (half were sick within one week of Sun Day) , 

: our finances were low a^d many administrative problems had become - 
. evident. 

After a month of rest and evaluation, the full staff met for a 48- ^ 
hour staff meeting, styled after the Institute for Cultural Affairs 
"Town Meeting" format./ Together, the administration and program • 
staff attempted to identify the aspirations of the organization and : 
all of the prbblems that prevented us from operating efficiently and 
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effectively. We developed a threes-month plan for setting YES* back on 
its feet before the start of the new school year in September* 
Priorities included fund raising, detailed program planning and 
budgeting and establishing permanent administrative and personnel 
poli-Cies. In August, the last two were completed, providing a means 
of avoiding major problems in program and administration during the i 
next year. 

Only fundraising remained a problem. From May through July of 1978, 
YES flirted with bankruptcy.^ We couldn^t secure funding from cor- 
porations or foundations without detailed programs and budgets, which 
were not completed until August, though we made preliminary contacts 
with several corporations. As our programs operate during the school 
year, few program funds 'are generated during the Rummer months. In 
July we came very close to insolvency. Fortunately, we had matcl^ed 
part of the Victo'ria Foundation's challenge grant during the spring, 
and .receipt of the challenge grant funds allowed us to stay afloat. 
In August,' YES started a major corporate and foundation fundraising 
drive. Also during August, YES published the New Jersey Environmental 
Directory , a $3.00 publication that provided us with our first hope for 
self- genera ted funds. Alpng with a major membership drive in. September 
YES should manage to build its financial base enough to insure survival 
If so, we will have met and dealt ;^ith all three obstacles, some of , 
them more than once, and should be' able to pull away from ouR^present 
dependence upon CETA funds for our staff salaries. 

Fundraising for YES * - 

One piece of advice about fundraising that has come to us repeatedly 
Is to approach major sources of funds first, and then build up the 
many -minor, sources that will support the organization over time. A 
major program- demands major amounts of money. That money is not 
going to come from bake sales or membership; at least not initially. 

Major sources tff funding are threefold: corporations, foundations, 
and government. Possible the easiest government grants are CETA, 
for staff salaries, and the one-shot grants such as i>ir, U.S. Depart- 
ment of finergy solar energy education grai^it. Much harder are the 
competitive grants, such as HEW's Environmental Education and 
Community Education grant programs, but they also tend to 'fund 
larger programs, with the possibility of multiple year grants. 
YES 'is pursuing both types of grants, along with others. 

• Foundations are^otentially important sources of funds for YES. The 
Victoria Foundation grant providing general operating costsiwas 
unusual. Foundations,, we find, often have fairly specific ideas of 
what they will fund. Credibility is very important here, as well.* 
Still, there are a good number of foundations that fund: youth, 
educational and environmental programs. We feel that foundations • 
will always play a role in our future, especially in the next several 
■■ years. ^ - 

Corporations give funds to programs that they feel^are ".good causes." 
We find that high technology corporations (such' as research firms and 
pharmaceutical companies) tend to be more interested in hearing from 
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US. • As of August 1978 we have a number of corijorate proposals pend- 
ing. Credibility is everythiif|v in this case, abd recent program 
successes: are excellent levers when asking for' corporate contribu- 
tions:;' Again, we feel that corporate contributions will /always ha 
a significant source of funds for YES. ^ 

Self-sufficiency is the dream of most organizations, and YES Is tW^ 
different. Some tnajor avenues toward a self-sufficient^ status are 
member snip, publications, consulting fees, payment for: services and 
bequests. * 

As far' as we know, feW major organizations derive over half of their 
operatiing funds from membership. Presently, YES would need to multi- 
ply its membership by an enormous factor to reach the 50 percent mark. 
Still,-' membership is highly important as a source of many types of * 
support, including dues money. YES conducts membership drives : during 
all of its program periods. ♦ 

With the advent of the New Jersey Environmental Directory YES '^has- ' 
launched a drive to provide information and simultaneously raise / 
money through publications. Although the Directory will only raise 
1-2 percent of .our operating costs, it - points a' way toward increased 
self-sufficiency. Publications also give an air of permanency to 
an organization, which is a benefit beyond cash value. 

Although YES has never been involved in consultant work, that will 
become a possibility as we gain an expertise in developing programs, 
for students and other activists. ..We expect to become involved in 
consulting over the next two years , working with private firms, 
government agencies and school systems. ^ ■ 

Several programs that YES sponsors, such as the Leadership Training 
Seminars and the Convention, involve a cost to the participants. We 
attempt to break even on each program, which allows us to present an 
educational program at no net cosX to the organization. ■ These pro- 
grams also tend to generate new members, which can be considered ^ 
profit. YES is constantly expanding the number of prograpis we offer,, 
which will in turn support our staff. 

Frankly, we do, not expect bequests to YES in the near future. We 
have not achieved the stature necessciry to attract this sort of fund- 
ing. In the long range, though, bequests could provide a source of 
steady funds for the organization, helping us reach toward the 
perhaps unattainable goal of self-sufficiency, where all of our 
programs would be supported from within the organization. 



The Future " 

The future looks good for YES. Still, the needs of the students are 
so great that we can't possibly cover them all. We can only serve as 
a catalyst and hope that teachers and other environmental organiza- 
tions will have the initiative to fill the gaps. Our greatest goal 
is to make our organization unneeded by encouraging the educational 
community to take up the burden that it has neglected. 
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Both in program and .administration, we are better prepared than 
previously. Financing our programs^remains the- major obstacle^ and 
probably will be for years. Several other items, such as further 
training of our staff and the strengthening of the Board of Directprs 
require time and effort but are within our reach. Other than funding 
our taajor problem will be reaching enough students and educators to 
really make a difference, i We- have defined several method^ for reach- 
ing our audience. ^ ^ t, 

W6 pic^ major. New Jersey issues that will attract the attention of 
students and educators, Through our clearinghouse and visits to 
classes and student organizations we spread information on the issues 
and discuss ways that the students can become directly involved in 
the issues. As they require further information, contacts, resources 
and help in planning their own programs, YES works w:!th them. YES 
also plans major educational programs, workshops and seminars on the* 
issues, giving the students opportunities to meet each t>taer and plan 
inter-school programs. Out 1978-79 school year programs revolve 
around three issues: recycling (developing community recycling 
programs) , energy (a wide spectrum of issues and projects) and the 
Pine Barrens, a million acre wilderness in New Jersey, the hation^s 
most densely populated state. Our work, in these three issues consti- 
tutes the major portion of our programs. 

We also reach directly to the staters educators with exhibits at con- 
ventions, articles in education journals and' participation in the -New 
Jersey State Alliance for Environmental Education, a coalition of 
educational organizations . Teachers hold the key to the problems 
that our student activj^sts facS; their help is crucial. 

We provide training for students through our Activists Training Insti 
tute (ATI), a catch-all for our Leadership Training Seminars, issues 
workshops and activists workshops. 'ATI participants range from high 
school students to adult (loosely defined as non-student) activists, 
depending on the program. ; 

Finally, we work with the people who make the issues happen. We are 
involved with ^government , corporations, educators, and environmental 
organizations. We are a member of the Pine Barrens Coalition and 
were a primary force in the development of the New Jersey State 
Alliance for Environmental Education and the New Jersey ''Sun Day" 
Solar, Action Coalition. One of our greatest assets is our ability 
to cut across the^dividing line betweerv interests, for the benefit 
of the students. , 

The Youth Environmental 'Society has a promising future. Its struc- 
ture will probably change many times, as will its programs,, but its 
reason for being will probably never change, as long as there are 
students seeking knowledge about their environment and desiring a 
means of using that knowledge to benefit their world. 



Addendum* 

In the fail 'of 1978, the CETA- funded programs expired and were not 
renewed, due to a reduction in funds available- from the local CETA , 
adininistration for continuing programs. Prior to termination of _ 
the programs, however, YES made major gaxns in program, fund-raising 
techniques,: coop^eration with the college organizations and revitali- 
zationof the Board -of Directors. The Board restructured the . 
activities of the organization, and its members became active in 
program implementation. Subsequent to the loss, of the CETA program, 
the Board decided to avoid further CETA programs, maintain a small 
staff (including the Executive Director,' >Iaurice Sampson), and 
streamline the operations of the organization, delegating most 
program work to Board members, and volunteers. Surprisingly, these 
ideas place the present structure of YES much closer to its concept 
tual origins of five years previgps . 
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*This: paragraph was added by the author in the proof stages of prepara 
. tion of this volume — Editor. 



ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION FOUNDATfON 

by Annette Woolson* 



Everything is connected to every thing else Everything has^ to go some- 
where. There's no such thing as a free lunch. Nature always bats last 
So has Barrij Commoner summrized the "laws" of ecology^ Jf there ^Is 
any .organization in the country today^ attempting on a holistic scale 
'to translate such^^ precepts into public acfzion, it is the Environmental 
Action Foundation in P^ashington, DC. A direct spin-off of the youn^ 
people's crusade that organized Earth Day in 1970, EAF continues today 
at the forefront of nationwide environmental education for environ-^ 
BBntal action. Its hard-hitting reseairch, publications , and campaigns 
currently emph£iE-':.::e dli-<::zric^ regulation, solid waste and ' ^ 

materials c^nscrvat J on, transportation reform, beverage container 
legislation, energy alternatives, and water quality. EAF is "where 

it's at."^ ■ ■ ' ' ;■ ... . : '■. / • , : 

Overvx of General Purpose * \ 

Environmental Action Foundation (EAF) seeks to enhance the. cojnpatibil- 
ityof humanity and the environment by working toward the prevention 
of pallution, the reduction of use of non-renewable resources, 
encouragement of conservation of energy and materials and elimination^ 
of threats to natural cycles. EAF encourages an economic system* that-:': 
is not dependent on continually increasing consun^)txon of materials 
and energy" It favors a stable population level which is compatible 
with available resources. ' • 

EAF is committed to helping citizens gain control over decisions which 
affect their -lives: by creating new channels for action which wi].l 
increase the impact of all citizens on those decisions and by broaden- 
ing citizen participation at all -levels of existing political and 
economifc decision-making struct;ures. 



History / ' 

On Eartli Day, 1970, national attention was focused for the first time" 
on a broad range of environmental problems. The national staff which 
coordinated that event felt that people *s call to action should not . 
be muted and that citizen pressure should continue to hold politicians 
and polluters accountable. The Earth Day staff organized EAF to coor- 
dinate that effort. , 



*Mss Woolson is the Administrative Coordinator at ' Environmental Action 
' Foundation, Washington, DC 20036.^ in this capacity for. 

two and, one-half 'years she has come to ^appreciate the complexity of 
the sdcial, political and economic barriers to changing lifestyles and 
^expectations toward an environncntally sound world. It is this change 
that EAF'S' staff has seen as their goal, for the past eight years. 



EAF aimed, through research and educational efforts, to explore the 
then undocumented pollution of America: pollution of the air, water, 
.and land; and to see that this knowledge increased people's awareness 
and gave them a foundation from which to push for change. EAF has 
gone on to. examine the public policies which underlie* environmental 
prbblTeins and has been atle to synthesize concew over the environment 
with an analy.s is of resource and energy shortages, - unemployment, ^ ^ 
consumer injustices, institTutional s*tructures and national priorities • 

EAF has positioned, itself between decision makers on the national, 
level and community activists and groups on the local level. ProjectSi 
within EAF have emphasized the importance of close and frequent con- 
tact with local citizens and the need for providing them with access 
to technical, informational, and organizational expertise. This 
approach has allowed the organization to develop and maintain a 
strong local orientation, unique among national environmental groups. 

EAF has been funded over the -past seven years by numerous grants from 
foundations, contributions from individuals and funds from government 
agencies. These have all been obtained by the active fundraising 
efforts of EAF's directors. 

At the end of 1977, EAF's projects had published a total of 15 reports 
land numerous smaller publications, ^such as experts lists and citizens 
action guides . In addition, the organization distributes four nationaJ 
newsletters which deal with specific environmental ■ areas (solid waste, 
deposit legislation, water management, and electric utilities/nuclear power) 

In an effort to improve the quality„. of its own working environment, ■ 
EAF has attempted to make its administrative structure as democratic 
and non-hierarchical as possible and has established the organization 
as a collective. As EAF has grown, it has found a need to differ- 
entiate certain administrative functions.. For example, it has become 
advantageous for day-to-day operations to be determined by each pro- 
ject's staff with an administrative staff performing overall managing 
■functions. However, major decisions and policies are made bv t^e „ 
entire staff at weekly meetings. Although responsibilities differ, 
EAF recognizes the importance of. all staff members by providing equal 
pay and voting rights. " ^ 

Past Activities ' 

\ Past efforts to implement our goals of public education and action ■ 
have fallen into several categories. Projects have dealt with a 

' variety of issues: electric utilities,' so]\id waste, media, the 
•visual environment, nuclear power, the B-1 bomber, and transportation. 
Below are listed the particular activities of the organization over 
the first five years: ^ v ^ * 

' ;1.'' Assessed the impact, of media on environmentalists. This study. was 
^ ■ : •! Public Broadcasting Environmental Center (1971). 

0 ;'-::l;r2^^ : Published a directory of environmental organizations . , ; i 

3/ Served as. a clearinghouse for environmental information for Y 
the U.S. Office of Education (1971). % . 



4. Made a study on the safety and environmental aspects of. 
\: * nuclear energy and published a boolclet' to give citizens 

a short, readable introduction to the sub ject (1973) / 
• This was updated and expanded in 1976 as CountdoTO to a 
■ Nuclear Moratorium , an; anthology which presents safety, 
i economic and political' arguments against nuclear power. 
It also analyzed the potential of conservation and renew- 
able energy resources. 

5. Did' a- survey of state regulatory commissions to identify 
' all actions which they have taken to discourage promo- ^ 

i tional activities or to encourage the conservation of 
energy (1972) . 

6. Assembled a bibliography on electric utility rate struc- 
tures, advertising and pricing in response to the need 
'for citizens to h'ave information on how the industry 
uses rate increases to finance increased energy produc- 
tion. This information is used by consumers who attend 
hearings of state regulatory commissions to challenge 
growth of utilities (1973), 

7. Published a; basic information and organizing manual for 
citizens; who want to challenge utilities on environmental, 
consumer and social grounds. The book/ How to Challenge 
Your Local Electric Utility , has sold over 20,000 since 
Its publication and has become the "bible" of the utility 
reform movement (197A). 

8. Published a study on the fuel adjustment clause, which 
accounted for 65 percent of the increased cost, of elec- 
tricity in 1974. The book outlines strategies and methods 
to challenge the use of the clause (1975). 

■ 9. Prepared a paper on "Regulating Electric Utilities: Incen- 
tives for Energy Conservation" which was distributed to . 
^^r? over 1000 people attending a series of conservation work- 
shops^ sponsored by the FEA (1975) . 

10. Began producing and distributing to about 2500 individuals- 
an eight-page monthly newsletter. The Power Line . It 
covers a range of utility issues and reports on citizen 
actions (begun 1975). 

1^. Testified before two> Congressional Committees, provided 
■ an analysis of the electric power crisis at^ national meet- 
ings of the National Consumer Information Center, the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, Critical 
Mass '75. and the New American Ibvement . Also conducted 
^ workshops and discussions on utility issues in over ten 
states Xl'975) . \ ' 

Published Phan&om Taxes^ in Your Electric Bi 1 1 which dqcu-^ 
i'raents for the: first time that in 1974 the r . jn's largest;;: 
- utilities charged their customers for almost ^l i bill idfrxln| 
federal income taxes which the industry never paid. _T^er' 
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•book has been used by citizens' groups opposing utility 
rate increases (1975). 

\ 13. Put together a resource guide on electric utility issues 

and a national technical experts list as sources of infor- 
mation and expertise for citizens to use in campaigns 
against utility abuses (1975) . ' 

14. Worked with citizen groups in New York and New Jersey to 

form a coalition of environmental and citizen groups j^ich 
> ^ focused on local solid waste .problems and raised, conscious- 
^ 'ness about the overload of trash, dangers of disposal sites 

and wasteful packaging (1973). 

15..' Made several short films on solid waste, one of which dealt 

• for the first time- with the important place of the garbage 
man in the solid waste picture. Others, aired as TV spots, 
emphasized the citizens' role in solid waste management 
(1973 and 1974). 

16. Held a joint conference with the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers Union in New York, bringing together workers and 

* environmentalists to find cominon concerns with pollution 
±n the work place (1973). 

17. Conducted workshops in New York to show teachers how solid 
, waste issues can be included in curricula (1973). 

' - • 

* 18. Have sponsored several campaigns centered around resource 
conservation. Conducted an *'unwrapV' campaign in New York 
City to emphasize the importance of source reduction and 
consumer power in 'solving solid waste problems (1973) . 

19. Assembled a .computerized list of citizen activists into a 
national. communication netwprk. The idea is to make 
exchange of information on efforts to deal with solid 
waste easily accessible between local groups. Also the 
groups on the list can use EAF ^resources drawn from govern- 
ment and industry sources , public interest groups .and 
private experts to find facts on solid waste technology, 
economics and regional plans (begun 1974). 

20. Established a national coalition of solid waste activists, 
composed of two key representatives from each state, which 
disseminates information to and encourages involvement of 
local citizens groups and 'individuals (begun 1975). 

21. Have researched and published The Garbage Guide , a series 
of fact she'ets on solid waste issues such as plastic . 

-bottles, source separation, media coverage for local 
' solid waste groups (begun 1975). 

22. Involved in a campaign against the supersonic plane, the , 

• B-i bomber, and published. a book and fact sheets detailing 
the bomber's environmental and economic drawbacks. ! Mso,^ 



: EAl'' became rf* stockholder in Rockwell International and ; , 
' > General Electric^ two of the three jnajor corporations 
receiving research and development monies for the B-1, 
to force the corporation^ to produce full-scale studies 
of the bombers environmental effects before proceeding 
with construction. EAF went on, in early 1977, to file 
a lawsuit against the U.S. Air Force. Along with six 
other national organizations, EAF asked: for a court order 
to, stop the U.S. Government from spending additional money 
or -approving contracts on the B-1 bomber unti'l an adequate ^ 
Environmental Impact' Statement was prepared. President 
Carter later in -the year decided to block the plane' s pro- 
^ duct ion funding. . I • 

23. Used EAF's national focus to provide citizens with a 
better grasp of transportation problems and planning in 
their communities. In 1974, the Transportation Project 
worked to get the public . involved in hearings in the 
northeast U.S. which would result in the redrawing and 
eliminating of 25 percent, of^ the rail routes in th^ area. 
The increased citizen involvement made it .possil^le to con- 
sider environmental, consumer, social and economic impacts. 
The project has acted as a resource center, sending out 
news alerts with up-to-date information on transportation 
to over 3200 groups and individuals. And it has provided 
help in devising models .for citizens to evaluate their trans- 
portation systems and in monitoring state actions to ensure 
that ' adequate environmental impact analysis is conducted and 
that regulations are enforced. The project also published a 
handbook in 1977 for citizen activists. The End of the Road 
gives local groups' the political, technical and legal tools 
they need to effectively determine their communities ' trans- 
portation priorities. » 

24. Worked for several years (1974-5) , through the Center for 

; Visual Environment , to encourage residents of urban areas^ 
! to work to improve and preserve their communities ' identi- 
; ties . A ^Guide to Neighborhood Ecology was published which 

contains information on available options in dealing with 

manmade environments . 



Recent A^ork' (1976-present) 

Recent projects have focused on utilities, solid waste issues and 
depos i t le gis latxon"."^ Translp olfr^^^^ 

work have either ended at EAF or spun off into other groups. 

In 1978 BAF began a ^Jt^ater project, opening up a new area of research 
and Work 'for the organization.. 



Utilities 

1. Kept up-to-date Information In its utility action guide, updated 
^ : Phantom Taxes for 1*976, and continues to keep citizens ayare- of 

current utility Issues through The Power Line , which goes out to 
about 3000 subscribers. • ' . 

2. Published in 1977 a statistical comparison of the; nation' s; 100 
largest power companies. They are compared on such issues as- : \^ 
rate "structure, environmental protection, tax overcharges, excess 
generating capacity and power demand projections in a manner 
which is useful to citizen groups. This book/ called Utility ; 
Scoreboard ^ is an expanded version of earlier reports on ^pliantom 
taxes and takes in nx)re' factors for comparison. It has already 
been used by many citizens groups across the country to, fight 

rate Increases and has been praised liy public utility commissioners 
for its compilation of useful facts. 

/ . , ■ 

3. Published a book on Taking Gharse; A New Look at Public Power in 
1976. Tlil^ study discuss.es the environmental and social be.nefits 
of public ownership of electric utilities, presents a concise 
history of the industry and offers a comparison of private versus 
publicly-owned utilities. It /also provides citizens with informa- 
tion on how they can transform utility structures into public power 
systems designed to better meet their needs.; 

4. Published a study on,. Nuclear Power: The Bargain We Can^t Afford 
in 1977. This book explains how citizens cSi^ use economic argu- 
ments to challenge the construction of nuclear power plants and ^ 
gives details on why such energy is actually very expensive despite 
power companies' claims. It encourages th^ anti-nuclear movement 
to focus on a new forum^the state utility commissions which regu- 
late utility rates. 

5. Continued to provide technical information on utilities to thou- 
sands of individuals and citizon groups throughout the country. - 
At present EAF receives an average of 100 requests for resources 
and organizing help each month. 



Solid Waste 

6. Published Bottles and Sense in early 1976. .This booklet presents 
arguments in .favor of returnable beverage containers by examining 
the impact of returnables versus throwaways from the standpoint 
of energy, employment and economics. 

7. Published a study, All's Well on the Oregon Trail , 'which jrefuted- — . 

Alcoa's put-down on the success of the bottle bill in Oregon 
(1976). ^ . 

8. Published aa extensive review of resource recovery syste.ms; operat- ^ 
ing nationally in 1977. Resource Recovery; : Truth and Consequences 

^ v details their operation; examines the. economics -and energy behind ■ 
resource recovery; and > provides a thorough reference for state and 
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litiiS^ l^pros and cons of this high, technology . approach to handling' our 

.v|f.i,p,^ '^'^ ^/"^^ 

9. Launched,- in 1977, the Campaign" foi^ Materials Conservation — a 
series of TV, radio, and print ads urging 'conservation and 
thoughtful consumption^ Tlic TV public service announcements; V; 
were aired by over 200j5tations and seen by 120 milliqn viewers. 

^^^^^ spur the efforts of local groups . 

which prepared their own progr;ams. Response for further infor- 

' matlon, provided by a brochure on materials conservation, was • - 
quite enthusiastic* ' , * . 

10, Continued to produte and distribute The Garbage Guide to; the 
solid wastes community . Recent Guides have covered resource 
recovery, office paper recovery, sewage sltidge, arid landfill^. 

11. Ccffxtinued to^^^ e nationwide communications' network. ;|i ; 
The network nowlists over 6000 citizen groups, individuals, : 
businesses* and industries and has been instrumental in helping ^ ■ : 
group^ to plan effective state or regional conferences oh solid 

waste. Besides this establisihed network, the project responded 
to over 1000 mail requests for information in 1977. In "order to 
handle these requests, the project has put . together a, solid waste • 
resource guide and experts list. ^ These are two readily aya:ila^^^ 
sources of iriforraation "on recycling, education, waste redaction 
and expertise in solid waste. 

12; • Brought activists td Washington, DC in 1977 frbm throughout the 
counti^r to discuss waste reduction, resource recovery and the 
liesource Conservation and Recovery Act of 1976 RCRA>. EAF has been 
very active in making, siire that citizens are heard during , the 
rule-making process for RCRA and.has itself given written and 
oral comments on the draft regulationsi of the bill. The proceed- 
ings of the conference. Talking Trash , were compiled and published. . 

Deposit liegislatlbn • , • 

13. Created, 'in 1977, the Deposit ^Legislation^'Project. and separated ' 
that work from^solid waste>N - Momentum has bfeen gathelri^^ 
Oregon first passed ^^ts bot tie bill and now seveiy6,tates have • ' 

>passed legislation requiring deposits on beverage cans and " ' ^ 
' bottles., ; T^ is helping m9re states win "deposit bills y v^* 

with the gi^al of eventually; iiaving V national depo^^ i 
The projc^ct provides idfcal groups vath educational materials, 
organizat3Lonal expertise, tips on fundraislngf publicity and . v 

campaign strattegies. fT^has published fact sheets and a resource ^y 
guide. and puts, out a newsletter^ ^Deposit Leg^slatipn Countdown, : ^ 

to keep' citizens informed of local, state and ndtlonal develop- 
. moits and to share information about the beverage industry* 



In early 1978 began a Water for the purpose of ; estab- 
lishing a citizens* network on water issues. The project ^^^^a 
to involve a gi^eater number of citizens in the Important dec is ion- 
^ m of waiter quality management by promoting the ; 

exchange of ideas between both national and local groups. This . 
year the staff is conducting a survey of citizen organizations 
in each . state"* tp identify those groups m6st actively involved in 
water managemeixt issues. It also publishes a newsletter. Waterways , 
which presents* comt)lex water issues in straightforward language and 
■ keeps groups informed about various. water managemeat strategies 
used across the country. The project also serves as a national 
clearinghouse for infurmatlon on water managernQnt^^issues, 

' ' ' ■ ' ; ■■ . " . " ,, ' ""^'Vr ■ ' 

Mea«urps of Success ^ o 

This is a difficult area to write about because of the so^times 
intangibleyfiature of the work EAF dofes , The clearinghouses; are all 
in touch with and give information to many, gioups and 

interested individuais. Our measure of success in this area is the 
number of times citizens have participated in hearings over regula- 
tions, testified before public service commissions, or organized 
demonstration or meet ing on ^ what their town can do about cleaning up 
its landfill site. And, from the responses we receive from citizens, 
we feel our efforts in this area are successful* 

Similarly, ou;r books are .of ten written in handbook formats and designed 
to help citizens challenge their local electric utility with facts and 
figures, fight highways,or give information in a concise, understand- 
able way about a variety of *!?nvironmental issues. The success of these 
books can be measured by the comments people write, by the reaction of 
the institution whose toes get stepped on. (e,g,, the electric ^utili- 
ties) i by book reviews, and the number of books sold. Basically, EAF 
•feels successful using these criteria. Certainly, some books have 
particularly good reception* However, the iieasure of how many we sell, 
is not necessarily -accurate, as some issues have more widespread appeal 
and interest to a general audience, sbme are useful only to activists 
in a particular area (utility scoreboard, e,g,), * 

There is also the area of press coverage of our activities and our own 
campaigns to raise consciousness and "get the mess^tge out," It is 
gratifying to see various of our staff quoted in the. Washington Post , 
the kew York Times, and many trade newspapers and magazines. It lets 
us know that ^hat we have to say is newsworthy and will be read by a : 
large number of general citizen audiences. 

Our campaigns, like the campaign for materials conservation aiid the 
Deposit Legislation ^Containers to Carter" campaign (the project ini- 
tiated • a nationwide mailing of cans to President Carter to enqihaslze 
to him the need for returnable containers to cut down on trash) have 
usuallyVmet with success, whether this means press coverage, citizen 
action, or spreading an environmental message to ^citizens who aire jnot 
usually involved In such concerns V EAF believes * it* s getting better 
at such campaigns as the organization gains more expertise over time* 



'One area in need ,of improvement is the inarketing of EAF publications. 
■This in itself icould be, thought of as a ^campaign to get more of EAF|s 
information out to the general public. It i^ an area t^ft en neglected 
by public interest groups. EAF hopes to work out a more rigorous 
marketing procedure for the coming year. ^ V ^ 



Future Plans ' ' . 

Besides continuing efforts in the Utility Project* on electric utility 
Issues, EAF will most likely expand into solar energy, issues with a 
book on the problems and politics of switching over to solar as a 
source of power. We will start up^ a project on Nuclear Economics, - 
Wnich will build on EAF's previous work on economics and utilities 
and will widely publicize the economic arguments against nuclear 
power. The Solid Waste Project will move into organizing regional 
conferences on solid waste issues and retain its clearinghouse func- 
tions. We hope to begin: a new project on toxic substances , probably 
focusing on substances which effect human reproduction. 

Our Deposit Legislation Clearinghouse will continue, if -funded,- to 
help state efforts on the bottle bill. The Water Project will con- ; 
tiriue next year x^ith a networking newsletter and a handbook on drink- 
ing water contamination and measures that citizens can take tp clean 
up their local water supply. 

'■■ \. ^ * ■ ■ • • - ' 

We^re, as always, hampered in our planning for the future by what 
we'ckn get funds for. Often, what we'd like to accomplish gets circum-, 
scribed by what a foundation; the government , or individuals will 
grant money for. This is a continuing struggle for grqups like EAF,, 
but as long as we have receptive audiences and enthusiastic *staff, 
we will continue our efforts. 



EPILOGUE 

I " _ ^ : - ; : ■ ■ : . /. 

Can any general principles be drawn from these varied case studies- of 
enviionmental education in the form of citizen participation in resoufce 
policy decisionmaking? ;\ . 

At the;, outset,, most of them suggest that environmental action is trig- 
gered by a £risis^^ or certainly by a situation perceived as a crisis. 
New Jersey''' s Youth Environmental Society (YES) Cook its initial impetus 
from the highly visible forms of environmental degradation, in that state. 
An anticipated reduction in environmental quality served to galvanize 
citizen opposition to the expansion of the Ames, Iowa, Municipal, Airport. 
The potential ravages of strip mining created a climate of concern- which 
provided impetus for the Northern Rockies Action Group ^NRAG) . 

■ ■ . " ■ ; \ , ■ ■ ■ 

There must also/be present at least a small cadre of people with a deep 
commitment to a/ creed or cause . Governors State University 's Acorn 
Group involves students and faculty/in energy/environment considera- 
tions. Passaic River Coalition raised the questions which forced 
rfeconsideration of U.S. Array Corps of Engineers planning in the New ^ 
York District.. In fact,Athe "cadre" can begin as only one person, as 
in the case ^f Jean Smith and her fight ^ Florida's Holiday Isle. 

With some dispatch, the cadre develops a concept of operations and a 
systematic plan for communication . Wisconsin's Energy Extension - 
Program illustrates a well-conceived activity, as does the Lee County, 
Mississippi, land use extension effort. Central New York Environment, 
Inc., has developed" an exemplary regional periodical for information 
exchange. " - 

Then can come the recruitment of cohorts , the forming of consortia , 
until the movement represents a critical mass of involved citizens 
and a crystallization of objectives and tactics. These are all aptly 
demonstrated in the Iowa Community Action Research Group's campaign 
to pass a "bottle bill," the concerted programs in education, legis- , 
lation, and litigation of Michigan United Conservation Clubs, and 
'Environmental Action Foundation's prolific efforts in a number of , 
conservation-related areas. 

The program cannpt-be a one-shot affair; it must develop a sustaining 
co<itlnuity . The Izaak Waltbn League's Save Our Streams program pro- 
vides a model of sustained effort, on both national and local levels. 
There is'po assumption in Utah that efforts to preserve Gunnison 
Island as; habitat for white pelicans are terminally successful; con- 
tlnued vigilance is accepted as a necessity. 

The program's sponsors must maintain a high degree of credibility , 
as ddesjthe Illinois Environmental Council. Such credibility can 
stem in part from association with reputable educational institu- 
tions, such as is the case with Michigan State University 's. Regional 
Environipental Planning Program, and with Oak Park and River Forest 
High School's Pollution Control Center 1 A favorable political and 
social climate alfeo seems to be invaluable, if not essential. ^ 



Minnesota's Environiilental Education Board enjoys a legislative mandate, ' 
while the Governor's Commission on the Arizona' Environment has received 
.executive initiation and continued support . 

Certainly essential is a feeling of confidence on the part of partici- 
pants, a belief that what they seek is in fact attainable. Confidence 
has characterized League- of Women Voters environmental efforts for many 
years. Such confidence can also stem from institutional supportr, as in 
the case of undergraduate students involved in University of Waterloo s 
environmental policy efforts. 

Yet participants |lave to be prepared for conflicts , internal and exter- 
nal^ The Southwest Environmental Service doesn't assume that an 
effective air quality plan for Arizona will meet with universal acclaim. 
Internal conflicts ^^ere not resolved in the case of the Tine CreeTc Water- 
shed Project, while the 5teubenviire-Weirtron study sketches textbook 
confrontation "between environmental arid economic considerations. And 
participants must adjust to those compromises that are the glue of . 
organized society; the Nor^j, Mississippi Environmental Education Con- 
sortium recognized this fact in its work with the U. S. Arfny Corps of. 
Engineers. Those involved in environmental policy considerations cross-: 
ing national boundaries, such as with the International Joint Commission 
in its ef foists at public involvement in Great Lakes decision-making, . "^ 
have cause to consider multiple levels of compromise. 

In the last anai^sis, however^- the most critical element dn environ- . 
mental education programs may be cash ^ Money, right or wrong, is the ; 
final factor' that seems ultimately to determine success or failure. 
Thanks to a constitutional amendment providing general tax revenues^ 
for 'wildlife and forestry conservation, for example, the State of 
Missouri is l,ight years ahead of those states funding such programs 

only with user fees. »^ 

\ ^- ' . ■'' 

Every one of these "enabling elements" is 'not in evidence in every one 
of the case studies here, of course, but enough of them are repeatedly 
present to suggest that these principles can provide a checklist against 
which new programs can assess their viability and solvency as bhey 
seek to practice environmental education for citizen involvement in 
resource policymaking, "perhaps our best hope that the United States 
may be governed more wisely, honestly, and effectively -in the years 
ahead" (Caldwell, Hayes and HacWhirter, 1976). 
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Orders for the. environmental education publications listed below may 
be placed with SMEAC Information Reference Center, 1200 Chambers Road, 
Columbus, OH' 43212: Also available is a complete listing of SMEAC . 
publications in science, mathematics, and environmental education. 

Each of these publications may be located in ERIC microfiche collec- 
tions, using listed ED numbers as catalog numbers. ^ . 



ED 141 185 Clay Schoenfeld and -TnhTS Disinger. Environmental Education 
in A ction - I; Case Studies of Selected Public Sch ool and Public ■ 
• Action Programs . 1977; 351 pages; $6.00. - \ "^-^ ' •: 

ED 150 018 . Robert H. McCabe, Current Issues in^^En^ronine ntal: Educa- 
: tion- III: Selected Papers from -the Sixth Annual Con ference of t;he :! 
Nation al Association for Environmental- Education (Estes Park,: : > ^ : 
April ,24-26, 1977) • 1977; 280 pages; $5.00. . . > : 

.'ED 152 557 Clay Schoenfeld and John Disinger, Environmen tal Education 
i n Action-TI: Case Studies of Environmental Studies Programs in ■ / 
Colleges and Universities Today . 197^; 509 pages; $8^00. 

ED 152 600 John F, Dlsingery Environmental Education Activitdes of 
Federal Agencies . 1978; 173 pages ;/$3. 75. , J 

ED 159 046 William B. Stapp; From Ought to Act Ion "in Environmental 

Education: The Report of the National Leadership Conf erence^on - . ' 
Environmental Education (Washington, ^^arch 28-30, 1978). 1978; 
104 pa^es; $3.00. " 

rr-ai-g R. navis and Arthur Sacks', Current Issues in Environ- 
mental Education- IV: Selected Papets from the S eventh Annual 
..Co nference of the i^ational Assoc iataon for Environmental Edu cation 
"(Chicago, April 30-May 2, 1978) . 1978; 254 pages; $ 



ED John F, Disinger, Alliance -Affiliate Activities 

Governmental' Organizations in Environmental Education . 1979; 
164 pages; , $ 
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